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Thoughts on Education* 


By CuHarLEs W. Mayo, M.D. 


Section of Surgery 
Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Minnesota 


More persons are concerned with the problems of education in our 
country today than at any other time in our history. This is not strange when 
we contemplate the growth in college enrollment from 67,000 in 1870 to ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 this year, to say nothing of a reliably estimated 6,000,000 
just ten years ahead. 

Presently the burden of higher education in the United States is being carried 
by almost 2,000 institutions which are variously classified as universities, col- 
leges of liberal arts, teachers’ colleges, technical schools, theological schools, 
professional schools, and junior (or as some prefer, ‘‘municipal’’) colleges. 
Some 1,350 are degree-granting institutions, the enrollments in which range 
from 100 to 40,000. For several state universities, the annual operating budgets 
exceed $60,000,000. Even so, with rare exceptions, the schools of all types 
suffer from common complaints—inadequate facilities and inadequate operat- 
ing funds with undersalaried teachers. And this too is not strange, for since 
1900, in the face of swift increase of population, a steadily declining percentage 
of the national income has been allocated to education. The total for all uni- 
versities and four-year and two-year colleges amounts now to 1 per cent of the 
national gross income. 

In a country that has only 6 per cent of the world’s land and 7 per cent of 
its population, we publish 27 per cent of the world’s newspapers, own 31 per 
cent of all radio and television sets, produce 40 per cent of all electric power, 
use 58 per cent of the world’s telephones, and drive 76 per cent of the world’s 
automobiles. Who mentioned parking? These facts emphasize the need for 
educated, trained intelligence in a free society in order to maintain such leader- 
ship and to continue to advance in terms of human welfare. 

It is a basic American right to have formal educational opportunities avail- 
able to every citizen up to the limit of his talents and his capacity to use them. 
Today we enroll in our colleges and universities somewhat more than 30 per 
cent of our youth between 18 and 21 years of age. 

By way of contrast, consider the educational philosophy and system of the 
British. While their population is not comparable to ours, there are but 84,000 


* Read at 57th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Rochester, Minne- 
sota, June 2-6, 1958. 
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full-time British college students—only 4 per cent of the persons of college age. 
But in Great Britain, 74 per cent of those attending colleges receive scholar- 
ship aid, mostly supplied by the Parliament or local governments. In Canada, 
the figure is 14 per cent; in the United States, it is nowhere near that figure. 

It is of some concern in our country that, in spite of our huge enrollment 
and our wide-open door policy for educational opportunity, among the most 
capable 25 per cent of high school graduates, fewer than half now go on to 
graduate from college; that among the most promising 5 per cent of such 
students, only six out of ten earn college degrees. Undoubtedly, there is more 
than one reason for students’ failure to continue their education. Earlier mar- 
riages and the financial responsibilities of children must account for an ap- 
preciable number of these. 

Private support has been strained almost to the breaking point in the private 
colleges. The public universities are having their difficulties concerning support 
because, with only a limited amount of money available on a tax basis, it is not 
sO easy as it sounds to arrive at a fair proportion to be used for a state’s edu- 
cational program, as opposed to the proportion to be used for other essential 
needs. However, with recognition of the national investment value of develop- 
ing to full capacity the students who demonstrate high aptitude, it has been 
thought that federal scholarships based on financial need may be one answer 
to the over-all problems in this area. The states themselves may find it a wise 
investment to provide state-supported scholarships for gifted and needy stu- 
dents in selected fields of endeavor. 

From the seeds of education which were first introduced into this country 
by our forefathers, diversified as they were, coming from many countries, and 
with the changing of curricula to meet local teaching abilities and needs— 
giving here and expanding there, to a variety of pressures—there has evolved 
an unmatched system of mass and specialized education. As President Way- 
land of Brown University stated in 1842, “If colleges do not provide training 
desired by mercantile and industrial interests, business men will set up com- 
peting schools.” 

At his inaugural address near the turn of the century, President Hadley of 
Yale declared, “If we had widened the college curriculum enough to correspond 
to the increased range of human interest, the time of university education would 
have lengthened itself by 10 to 15 years.” 

The elective system and vocational training thus entered our educational 
programs. They have come from the same basic roots, the desire and need to 
give students in the liberal arts colleges the opportunity to study in areas to 
which their talents draw them and to give them a chance to acquire training 
in the vocations of their choice and aptitude. 

In the field of liberal arts and in professional scientific and vocational fields, 
the college objective is to aid students to acquire knowledge of the fundamentals 
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of the physical and biological sciences and mathematics, of the world’s history, 
its literatures, its philosophies, and its arts. With mounting complexities, it is 
becoming more and more difficult to obtain a well balanced and well articulated 
individualized liberal arts college program. Even more is this true in profes- 
sional and vocational schools, where an ever increasing percentage of a student’s 
time is taken up with purely professional or vocational training. There is simply 
more and more to be known about less and less, if one is to compete satisfac- 
torily in almost any line of endeavor. Perhaps the most important effect to be 
achieved by a college is that of imparting to students an attitude of inquiry so 
strong that, with exercise, it will last throughout life. 

Woodrow Wilson, in his inaugural address at Princeton University in 1902, 
said, ‘“There are two ways of preparing a young man for his life’s work. One is 
to give him the skill and special knowledge which will make him an excellent 
bread-winning tool. It is a good way. It is honorable. It is indispensable. But 
it is not for the college. The college should seek to make the man whom it 
receives something more than an excellent servant of a trade or skilled practi- 
tioner of a profession. It should give him elasticity of faculty and a breadth of 
vision, so that he will have a surplus of mind to expend, not upon his profession 
only, but upon the broader interests which lie about him.” 

For Russia, a simpler philosophy is stated in the dictum that “knowledge is 
power.” In no other country has education advanced more rapidly, with em- 
phasis dictated and directed toward the sciences rather than toward the liberal 
arts. The Russian student is not granted the freedom of selection or the toler- 
ance of slow progress and poor grades that we allow our youths. We must as- 
sume that education in Russia is almost entirely, if not entirely, supported by 
the state; and the state has shown no reluctance to reduce the time devoted to 
the study of literature, history, logic, and related subjects in order to increase 
the time that can be devoted to physics and chemistry. Scientific knowledge, 
however, not balanced by an appreciative understanding of the humanities can 
be dangerous. 

By the rapid strides in scientific education in Russia, and by our distrust of 
Communist moral ideals and our recognition of the stated Communist objec- 
tives, we have been forced into a drive to stimulate the study of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and all engineering. It would seem of utmost importance 
that those who choose such careers balance science with the humanities—the 
social sciences and cultural fields where the heart of the future lies. 

We should think and work toward a basic method of individualized educa- 
tion, not a mass type of education. To this end, institutions are paying more 
and more attention to wise, considerate, and understanding counseling, not 
only when the undergraduate is new but also throughout the period of for- 
malized training. Advice and counsel of the best quality, however, are of little 
avail unless they stop between the ears. In other words, it is a primary function 
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of the counselor to supply motivation for a worthwhile objective. Without that 
spark, no one can expect success, nor should success be expected of him. 

Well trained, educated men and women constitute the greatest resource 
possessed by this nation. Our civilization is heavily dependent on applied sci- 
ence and many technologies. All graduates in these skills can be utilized in 
many divisions of physical and mental labor to the advancement of human 
welfare. The United States Department of Labor reports that we have 20,000 
ways of making a living. It is a national waste not to make provision for stu- 
dents of high potential to continue study in their selected fields to the limit of 
their individual abilities. 

Nothing has done more to bring about our high scale of living than has the 
development of the graduate school and the consequent stimulation of re- 
search. So much of what has been achieved has been achieved as a direct result 
of research in all branches of learning. Basic, co-ordinated, practical research 
in all the human endeavors is the fundamental for progress at any time, but 
particularly so in the technologic age in which we live. Future advancements in 
human welfare will be in direct proportion to the advantages offered to and 
taken by students for higher education. 

Not America, but Americans, should be in the forefront of educational 
thinking and planning. America will be safe as long as Americans are sound. 
To democracy, education is indispensable. 

You, as custodians of the written and recorded word, are a vital part of the 
adult school of continuation study. The present has been built on the past, and 
the future will be built on the past and the present. The efficient library offers 
the student, until the time his brain ceases to function, the opportunity to con- 
tinue the education certified by the college diploma. 





Keeping up with Medicine* 


By Morris FIsHBEtn, M.D. 


N ATURALLY I am rather overcome with a feeling of awe as I stand 
here in Plummer Hall and see around me these pictures and these memories of 
years now long gone. I recently traveled through Europe. Although I have 
made many trips through Europe, I am always particularly impressed with 
Rome. Every time I stand in Rome in the Forum I have a feeling of a phrase 
that was used by Robert Ingersoll in an oration that he made at the grave of 
his brother, when he said: ‘The past rises before me like a dream.” I went on 
from Rome to Bologna and to Padova, and in Padova I visited the famous 
anatomical lecture room where Vesalius taught and where William Harvey was 
a student and Fabricius and Malpighi and Fallopius—and I thought, there 
also the past rises before me like a dream. 

As I stand here and I see before me the pictures of William and Charles 
Mayo, of Starr Judd and of Henry Plummer, I think of those wonderful men 
and what they meant to American medicine and to medicine all over the world. 
I think of their magnificent leadership and the ideals that they observed 
throughout their lives. All of us might well pause and think for a moment of 
what these great men did and hope that there will always come men of equal 
stature and of equal ethics and ideals, so that the American physicians will 
always have before them the kind of leadership that these men gave. It is some- 
thing that deserves our awe and our respect, because at all times all nations 
need leaders. The greater they become, the more leaders and the better leaders 
they need. These men were pioneers in leadership and many of the ideas, and 
the systems of work, and the thoughts that they gave will live forever. 

It is particularly appropriate that one takes this line of thought in talking to 
a group of librarians because the librarian is the link between the past and the 
future. There is no other department of the hospital, no other department of 
industry that is so definitely the link between the past and the future as the 
libraries of the great teaching and research and educational and other institu- 
tions in medicine. 

From time to time as medical schools have grown, various centers of interest 
have been the focuses of the medical school. Thus the focus of the early medical 
school was the department of anatomy, because students were interested pri- 
marily in learning the structure of man. Then came the department of physi- 
ology because doctors were concerned, not just with the structure of man, but 


* Read at 57th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Rochester, Minnesota, 
June 2-6, 1958. 
5 
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with his functions and the manner in which his body works. Then came the 
period of pathology, when physicins had to find out what was wrong and why 
it was wrong. Even as late as the early nineteen hundreds when we were think- 
ing of the building of the University Medical School and the medical schools 
in the Chicago area, everyone was saying the modern medical school is built 
around the department of pathology. But think of the changes in just the short 
period since the early nineteen hundreds! Today it is no longer the department 
of pathology that is the chief concern, not even the chief concern of the sur- 
geons—surgery has moved from being principally a mutilating profession to a 
restorative profession. The modern medical school and the modern hospital are 
built around the library. It is not surprising that the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation should have grown so rapidly and so significantly in the years that have 
passed. I can remember—lI’ve reached the age of anecdotage—when the 
Medical Library Association was doing wonderfully if it could command the 
attendance of thirty or forty persons at a meeting. Now I see this great multi- 
tude assembled here representing not only the medical library in general but 
special medical libraries and pharmaceutical libraries, and just libraries. We 
recognize that the library and the profession of medical librarianship have 
quite certainly reached fuller attainment, not only within the library, but in 
the various things that the librarian does and the various facilities that are 
associated with the library. 

During the war I sat with a special committee that was appointed by the 
National Research Council to study the effects of libraries, the writing of his- 
tory, and improvement of service. I can remember how much we were concerned 
with the possibilities of automation in the extension of medical knowledge. We 
traveled around in Washington and in other places to see if there was any 
method or device that could be developed that would do your reading for you. 
This we have not yet found, but we are hoping. The time may yet come when 
you can put a book under your pillow and go to sleep, or put learning on a record 
and have the record playing while you are asleep, and automatically imprint 
knowledge in your brain. Actually I have no desires in that direction—when 
I’m asleep I want to let my brain alone. 

Knowledge will never come through automation. The person who is learning 
from books, who is learning from periodicals, has to put in more than the one 
whom he is reading. One time in New England I was speaking for the hundredth 
anniversary of the New England Journal of Medicine. I tried to make the point 
that a publisher and an editor have only one obligation and that obligation is 
to the reader. An editor has no obligation to an author, and he has no obliga- 
tion even to a librarian. The librarian has no obligation to anybody but the 
reader—the people who use the library. Marshall Field said that the customer 
is always right. A lot of readers come in who you know are not right, but then 
you have to take it for granted that they are. The medical library of today is 
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confronted with a situation that is quite different from that which prevailed a 
hundred years ago. In 1848 Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote a report for the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, which had just been formed the year previously. He 
concerned himself with the medical periodicals and the medical publications of 
the United States of America. They were slim and what they had done was 
just copied from what was published in England. In those days even fewer 
people read German than do now. One of the dissatisfactions that occurs in 
the United States today with our medical profession is the fact that so few 
doctors are familiar with any language except the language of the United 
States. I have not even said English, because the English are quite convinced 
that they speak a different language from that we speak. (Since my wife and I 
have geen going around in cabs in London just last week I am quite sure that is 
true.) In 1848 there were in the United States exceedingly few periodicals; I 
believe something less than five medical periodicals were available at that time. 
The Boston Medical and Surgical Reporter was one of the earliest of the medical 
publications in the United States. I have gone back to look at it and can under- 
stand why few people read it. I can understand why few people read some of 
our medical journals today, but that is another question. We are having, of 
course, a tremendous increase in the total number of medical periodicals that 
are available, not only in the United States but throughout the world. I pre- 
sented a paper to the European Federation of Surgeons last week and I pointed 
out that there are at the present time in the world, as listed in Periodica Medica 
Mundi, about 395 surgical journals. We know that most of the surgeons don’t 
read 395 journals. I am not sure just how many journals the average surgeon 
reads. But there are 395 surgical journals now in the world, in 49 different 
languages. A vast amount of what is called surgical literature or surgical con- 
tributions is a total loss. These periodicals, many of which are printed in un- 
usual languages, have never penetrated to the places in which science or any 
particular phase of surgery has leadership. 

Recently, we have become greatly concerned with Russian. I don’t know 
exactly how many medical journals there are now in Russian, but I have heard 
various figures which run from two hundred to something over four hundred 
medical journals—everything now, of course, depending on what is a medical 
journal. In the United States there are few people who read Russian. Through 
the effort of Mr. Scott Adams and many others of our best leaders in thought 
and communications in the United States, a scheme has been devised to have 
the Russian literature in the field of medicine translated to make it available 
to people who read only English. If you ask me whether I think it is important 
to read the Russian medical literature, I do think it is important. Do I think 
that they contribute much to the great advances in medicine in the United 
States? I certainly do not. And one gets into some weird situations. I spoke 
recently about some discoveries that had been made by a man Bogomoletz in 
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Russia. Bogomoletz has an institute. Bogomoletz was the man who was going 
to rejuvenate everyone with his anticytotoxic serum. I wrote about Bogomoletz 
saying that the serum was not good. A reader wrote me a letter saying he 
enjoyed reading the article, but it was full of mistakes. The name Bogomoletz, 
he said, is not spelled with a “g” but with an “h”. It appears that the “g”’ in 
Bogomoletz is written with an “h”, but I am not sure that even a Russian 
knows how Bogomoletz is spelled, because it is spelled so differently in the 
various Russian medical publications. 

We have in the world as a whole about seven thousand scientific publications, 
of which somewhere between three thousand and four thousand are in medicine. 
This indicates the vast number of publications with which the librarian must 
be concerned. The librarian must be concerned not only with periodical publica- 
tions but with books and monographs and with other manners of communi- 
cating. I know that Colonel Rogers and others are concerned with communica- 
tions in the field of medicine, not only as they appear in books and in periodicals 
and in the printed word, but also on film and also on records, and indeed in all 
the other ways in which eventually medical knowledge will be made available. 
Quite certainly the library will come to mean much more than just a collection 
of periodicals and books. It will come to mean a collection of all of the methods 
of communicating information. Whether or not all of you librarians are going 
to have to take graduate courses with Columbia Broadcasting and National, I 
am not sure, but they are actually working on television communication over 
long distances of materials that are difficult to reach, and it is just an indication 
of what is going to happen in the future in publication. 

In the United States at various times we have moved from less than a score 
of publications to some six hundred which prevailed around 1915, and I think 
we are back now to something under five hundred. The number of medical 
periodicals has in a way reflected what happened with the medical schools. We 
had 165 medical schools in 1905; we dropped down finally to 65 medical schools, 
and now we have moved up to 83 medical schools. What has happened is im- 
provement in the quality and then, after the improvement in the quality, came 
standardization and after standardization a tremendous mortality of medical 
schools. Similarly with medical periodicals there occurred a tremendous mortal- 
ity and then the rejuvenation and a revival of the best and then a gradual 
increase to meet the needs of new thoughts and new ideas. The surgeon who 
reads today may read more in the field of biochemistry than he reads in the 
field of surgical technique. After the surgeons had discovered twenty-four 
different ways of performing operations on the stomach, having to do with the 
form of a scissors and the form of the forceps and where the surgeon should 
stand and where his assistant should stand, after the detail and technique 
eventually came the point where they wondered why they did it at all. Then we 
are in the field of philosophy and not surgery. This is what is happening in 
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medicine. The modern surgical textbook, such as the one just recently published 
by Lippincott, is, interestingly enough, far more concerned with philosophy and 
pathology and biochemistry than it is with what used to be called surgery. This 
is a reflection of the great advance that has taken place in medicine. 

I have been greatly concerned, as our periodicals have developed, with the 
fact that more and more people are recognizing that reading is absolutely 
necessary to continued medical progress. I want to commend particularly the 
American Academy of General Practice which was the first organization, I 
believe, to insist on a certain amount of graduate education on the part of its 
members as a requirement for retaining membership. We may even come to the 
day when all of the specialistic societies and scientific bodies are going to begin 
insisting that the doctor spend a certain amount of time in the library every 
week or lose his membership. He will be obliged to do a certain amount of 
reading. The mere fact that a man gets a journal is no indication at all that he 
is learning anything from it. In medical education we are going to have to begin 
educating medical students in what are the important sources of information in 
each of the medical fields, which are dependable and which are not dependable. 
We are going to teach them not only what is proper in the field of medical 
bibliography, but also what is harmful and perhaps even the dosage. We are 
going to have to start getting after the medical literature in the same way we 
got after the drugs and to begin cleaning up the publications. 

In medical literature more recently has come a significant new item which I 
characterized a long time ago as the “give away” or “throw away” publication. 
For many years people have said that it doesn’t pay to give anything away, 
because what you give away is worth just what you pay for it. They stopped 
giving away samples at the medical meetings and they began giving away 
brochures. They discovered that a great number of the brochures were left in the 
wastebasket as doctors left the hall. We are beginning to study from a psycho- 
logical point of view how best to reach the doctor and to make him read and to 
make him keep up with progress. A tremendous increase has occurred in the 
literature circulated without cost by the pharmaceutical manufacturers. There 
are Scope of the Upjohn Company, Spectrum of the Pfizer Company, the Parke- 
Davis Therapeutic Notes and Lilly’s Physician’s Bulletin, Abbott’s What’s New, 
also CIBA News, and Schenley’s—the Schering Corporation, I meant. (If there 
are any Freudians present that should give them quite a pause, because if we 
could only get Schenley to give away more Schenley’s the whole situation would 
be better; but they don’t!) The question is to look at the quality of this material 
that is circulated without cost to the medical profession and to make an estimate 
of what the doctor pays in time for perusing this material. Does he actually get 
out of the time the value that he should by advancing his medical knowledge 
and his use of the knowledge that he gets? 

I have also been concerned for some ten years with the problems of Excerpta 
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Medica. I was actually concerned for a long time with the Quarterly Cumulative 
Index Medicus which first ceased to be a quarterly and more recently has almost 
ceased entirely. (It got up recently to the end of 1955. At the present rate of the 
advance of medical knowledge it is no longer an index to current material; it is 
now a history.) It is a question of when medical advance will become so rapid 
that an index will have to index month by month. This is what the Current 
List of Medical Literature is trying to do, with inadequate funds, and with 
inadequate help. I believe the time is coming when we will have to depend upon 
the National Library of Medicine to provide a rea] index month by month of all 
the important medical literature of the world—not all of the medical literature 
of the world—cross indexing each article at least a minimum of three times and 
perhaps as many as six times. These were the observations of the Special Com- 
mittee of the National Research Council with which I served. At present I 
consider the greatest lack in medical bibliography is the lack of the kind of an 
index that we ought to have of the important medical literature of the world. 
I do hope that your organization will pass resolutions: That is the most you can 
do for the present. (I am not too much of a believer in resolutions. The greatest 
American failure is passing resolutions. We resolve something and then we put 
it away and then next year we resolve it again, slightly modified, and eventually 
it happens anyway.) Our greatest need in medical bibliography is a real index 
to the medical literature of the world, arranged—I may say these are some of 
my favorite ideas—arranged alphabetically by subjects and authors, and in a 
single index, so even an average librarian can find what she is looking for. 

Second comes the question of adequate abstracting. I just attended a meeting 
in Amsterdam having to do with what makes a competent abstract. I told them 
about an article that I read—an abstract of an article. I read fifty to a hundred 
lines, and I read carefully, and I got more and more excited as I was reading. 
Suddenly I came to the last line which said “These studies were made on three 
mice.”’ Had I found out about those mice when I started, I never would have 
gotten to the last line. We must begin now to learn the style and the form and 
the proper assemblage of what we call an abstract or condensation or concentra- 
tion of an article. The average scientist and the average specialist in any medical 
field must begin to concern himself much more with these phases of medical 
work than he has heretofore. 

American physicians, particularly, tend to become spoon-fed. I have traveled 
considerably among the libraries of the United States and the medical libraries 
in Europe, the library of the Royal College of Surgeons, and the libraries of the 
Royal College of Physicians and the British Medical Association. More reading 
is done in those libraries than in our libraries. We are going to have much more 
of the kind of service which we have begun in Excerpta Medica, in which we 
collect abstracts especially in the basic and clinical sciences related to a single 
subject. We have done this for infantile paralysis now for ten years, and we have 
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done it more recently for multiple sclerosis and muscular dystrophy and cardio- 
vascular diseases. We contemplate in the near future sections on rehabilitation 
and gerontology. I do not say we should have a section for every disease, but we 
certainly must have specialized sections of abstracts of all of the literature of the 
world on all of the different phases of medicine. 

Many of the greatest discoveries of medicine have had their initiation in a 
medical library. Most conspicuous was the discovery of insulin by Banting. 
This was truly a library discovery. Banting was sitting in a medical library 
reading an article written by Barron of Minneapolis. In the reading of that 
article he chanced on a sentence, one sentence, which gave him the idea which 
led to his seeing Macleod and Collip and Best and working out this great dis- 
covery. We have heard much of late of serendipity and of medical discoveries 
by chance. The medical school, the hospital, the pharmaceutical laboratory, 
and the research institution of the future will find that its focus is the library. 
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L. HAS been contended that our knowledge of health and the control of 
disease have progressed farther in the last fifty or sixty years than in all the 
preceding centuries of man. It would be even easier to defend the thesis that 
medical education has assuredly seen more improvement in the last half- 
century than in the countless ages of the past. 

A little more than a hundred years ago, the American Medical Association 
was formed “‘for the purpose of elevating the standard of medical education in 
this country” (1). The original call to a convention which led to the organiza- 
tion of the American Medical Association came from the Medical Society of 
the State of New York. The call commenced with this credo, “It is believed that 
a national convention would be conducive to the elevation of the standard of 
medical education in the United States” (1). One of the first acts of the new 
organization was the establishment of a committee on education. 


UNDERGRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


For more than fifty years, until the turn of the century, the effectiveness of 
this committee and its parent organization and allied associations was limited. 
True, during those years, required attendance time at medical schools was 
increased from one period of six months plus an apprenticeship, to a four-year 
course of at least six months each year. Also, the requirements for admission to 
medical school had been changed from practically nothing but the means to pay 
tuition to a high school diploma in a number of schools and even to two years 
of college in a few. 

Yet medical education generally continued in a sad state. About fifty years 
ago (1905), the newly formed Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association cast an appraising gaze upon the scene and 
was not notably inclined toward satisfaction or approval. By comparison with 
England, Germany, and France, medical education in this country was de- 
cidedly inferior. Of the more than 160 medical schools in the country at that 
time, many still admitted students without a complete high school education, 


* Read at 57th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Rochester, Minne- 
sota, June 2-6, 1958. 
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and there were only five requiring two or more years of college pre-medical work. 
Johns Hopkins had been the first school to establish this requirement 12 years 
earlier. The other schools with this admission standard in effect were Harvard 
(since 1900), Western Reserve (since 1901), Rush-Chicago (since 1904), and the 
University of California (in 1905). Throughout the country, with far too few 
exceptions, academic standards were low, facilities and faculties were inade- 
quate, financial support was lacking, students were poorly prepared, and failures 
in licensing examinations were many. In certain areas of the country conditions 
were especially bad. With characteristic vigor Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan stated: 


It is evident from a study of the medical schools of this country and their work that there 
are five especially rotten spots which are responsible for most of the bad medical instruction. 
They are: Illinois with fifteen ... schools. Missouri with fourteen... Maryland with eight 

Kentucky with seven . .. Tennessee with ten... . That is, fifty-four medical schools 
in these five states and not more than six of these can be considered acceptable (2). 


These 54 schools in the five states mentioned have now been reduced in number 
to 14 approved four-year institutions. 

Everyone is familiar with the story of the co-operative enterprise of the 
Carnegie Foundation and the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of 
the American Medical Association, which culminated in 1910 in the inflamma- 
tory document known as “The Flexner Report” (3). 

In the ensuing decade there was considerable reduction in the number of 
medical schools, effected by the closure of very bad schools and the merger of 
other schools into institutions much stronger than the component parts. As 
compared with the 160 schools in 1905, the number was reduced to 95 in the 
following 10 years, to 85 by 1920, and to 80 by 1927. This drastic reduction in 
numbers of schools represented a tremendous advance in medical education, 
because the poor colleges, entirely unworthy of the name ‘“‘medical schools,” 
were eliminated or absorbed by stronger institutions. 

These results are amazing when it is recalled that neither the Carnegie 
Foundation nor the American Medical Association was vested with legal author- 
ity. The effectiveness of the report derived from confidence in these private 
agencies on the part of government bodies (chiefly the licensing agencies), the 
better medical schools and universities, the profession, and the public at large. 
This confidence was established because of the fairness of the studies, the objec- 
tivity and disinterestedness of the approach, and the staunch support of the 
licensing boards and the Association of American Medical Colleges. 


THE INTERNSHIP 


In the education of physicians beyond the four medical school years, the dic- 
tates of conscience have antedated the requirements of law. Long before intern- 
ships were a requirement for licensure in the United States, medical school 
graduates elected for themselves to secure this indispensable training, know]- 
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edge, and experience. The necessity for a period of hospital internship training 
between medical school graduation and the licensure examination was sug- 
gested under the “ideal standard” of medical education adopted by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association more than fifty years ago. A realization of its value 
gained new impetus in the critical second decade of this century. In 1913 no 
medical school or state examining board required the internship for the M.D. 
degree or for licensure. Pennsylvania was the first state to require the internship 
for licensure (1914) and the University of Minnesota a year later was the first 
school to require such training for the M.D. degree. The value of the internship, 
however, was widely recognized by students, physicians, and medical schools. 
Before these first licensure and degree requirements were instituted, 70 per cent 
of the graduates elected voluntarily to take internships. Even today, when one 
third of the states still do not require an internship for licensure (4), virtually 
every medical student who plans to practice medicine chooses voluntarily to 
devote at least a year to a hospital internship. The compulsion is provided 
primarily by the good judgment of the individual and the profession, and not 
by law. 


RESIDENCY AND FELLOWSHIP TRAINING 


At the more advanced levels of medical education in this country, in resi- 
dency and fellowship programs, there is again no governmental or legal educa- 
tional requirement imposed upon a physician desiring to practice in any of the 
specialties of medicine. Yet there is no responsible opinion that the legal educa- 
tional minimum is sufficient for the practice of a specialty. Today a physician 
just graduated from medical school, who wishes to become a specialist, has only 
half-finished his professional education, for he anticipates four or more years of 
additional training in qualified hospitals, one as an intern and at least three 
more as a resident or fellow in advanced or graduate education. 

The magnitude of this hospital training program is reveaJed in the annual 
“Directory of Approved Internships and Residencies” of the American Medical 
Association (5). A total of 1,259 hospitals in the United States provides 31,252 
positions of advanced education and training at the postinternship, residency 
and fellowship level. In advanced graduate training for specialty practice in 
these hospitals there are more than 23,000 physicians at work today. Including 
interns (numbering 9,893) and residents (numbering 23,012) there are nearly 
4,000 more physicians in hospital education programs beyond medical school 
than there are students in all four years of all medical schools (numbering 
29,130) in the United States. 

It is amply apparent that, 


In any assessment of modern medical education in the United States, the role of residency 
training has come to occupy a position of primary importance. In fact, the growth and de- 
velopment of the residency system in this country might well be considered one of American 
medicine’s most significant contributions to medical education and progress. From its be- 
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ginning, some 75 years ago at Johns Hopkins Hospital, to its present status... residency 
training has reached a place of predominant importance not only in terms of medical educa- 
tion but also from the standpoint of patient care... [since] one doctor out of every seven 
engaged in treating the sick is a resident in training (6). 


The impetus for this vast undertaking in graduate medical education came 
from medical schools and medical associations, and was ultimately reflected in 
the organization and work of the American Boards. In 1920, by which time 
only one of the American Boards was functioning, in ophthalmology, commit- 
tees were organized “‘to recommend what preparation was deemed essential to 
secure expertness in each of the specialties” (7). Fifteen committees of nine 
members each were appointed by the American Medical Association in the 
following special fields of medicine: internal medicine, pediatrics, neuropsychi- 
atry, dermatology and syphilology, surgery, ophthalmology, otolaryngology, 
orthopedic surgery, urology, and obstetrics and gynecology. There were also 
committees appointed in public health and hygiene and, in the basic medical 
sciences, in anatomy, pharmacology and therapeutics, physiology, and pathol- 
ogy and bacteriology. It is significant to note that the ten clinical fields in the 
first of these groups became represented by American Boards by 1937, as was 
true also in the field of pathology. Subsequently, seven additional boards have 
been organized—in the fields of radiology, plastic surgery, anesthesiology, 
neurologic surgery, physical medicine, preventive medicine, and proctology— 
to complete the roster of 18 American Boards operating today. 

Thus the organization of these committees by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals in 1920 set the pattern for the establishment of the specialty 
boards in the various fields of medicine; the committees were essentially the 
forerunners of the present American Boards. 


THE MINNESOTA PROJECTS 


Throughout these progressions the state of Minnesota has provided its due 
share of leadership. The medical school of the University of Minnesota was one 
of the first to insist upon the essentiality of the internship for all physicians, and 
to require such experience and education for the M.D. degree. 

At the graduate, postinternship level of medical education, the University, 
collaborating with the Mayo group in Rochester, was concerned with the gross 
deficiencies in the identification of qualified specialists. The mechanism of 
medical licensure indicated to the public which physicians possessed the basic 
minimal qualifications for general practice. But there was need, in the words of 
Guy Stanton Ford, for “some acceptable way to distinguish between the 
charlatan and the really competent well-trained specialist .... The fact that 
the public seems bound to have its quacks and healers did not, it seemed to us 
in Minnesota, free us from the obligation to recognize the need of special skills 
and training...so that the discriminating would know a trained specialist 
from a brazen imitation” (8). 
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Just over forty years ago the Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and 
Research became a part of the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota. 
This event marked the culmination of two converging and related motivations, 
one in Rochester, the other in Minneapolis. 

In Rochester, the Mayo brothers had decided ‘‘to put aside from our earn- 
ings any sums in excess of a reasonable return for the work we accomplished.” 
These funds “had come from the sick, and . . . ought to return to the sick in the 
form of advanced medical education, which would develop better trained physi- 
cians, and... research to reduce the amount of sickness” (9). The brothers 
were certain that the ends they desired could best be achieved through the 
University of Minnesota. 

In Minneapolis, President George Edgar Vincent of the University bemoaned 
the fact that success in medical] practice as a specialist depended almost entirely 
on native ability rather than on systematic training, since very little such 
systematic training existed anywhere. President Vincent and the Graduate 
School Dean, Guy Stanton Ford, saw in the collaborative enterprise in Minne- 
apolis and Rochester the possibility of ‘‘a graduate school which will stand 
absolutely alone in the sphere of medical education in America today.” 

The affiliation of the University with the Mayo Foundation provided, in 
Minneapolis and in Rochester, organized programs of education in the special 
fields of medicine and surgery. It was felt, also, that the clinical and research 
assets available “justified our attempt to organize advanced clinical training 
on the same basis as graduate work in other disciplines and to reward it with 
an advanced academic degree . . .” (8). 

Such M.S. or Ph.D. degrees, it must be stated, have never been awarded 
simply for the completion of what is now known as a typical clinical residency 
of three or more years. Even the M.S. degree requires a period of full-time 
assignment to a basic-science laboratory, completion of a laboratory research 
project, preparation of a thesis based upon such investigation, and the passing 
of written and oral examinations covering clinical and laboratory fields. The 
requirements for the M.S. or Ph.D. degree under this program are fully as 
demanding as are those exacted of candidates for these degrees in any field of 
learning in any major university in this country. 

On the national scene today, mechanisms for the identification of competent 
specialists lie largely in the province of the American Boards, the Advisory 
Board for Medical Specialties, national professional and scientific societies, and 
the American Medical Association, all acting co-operatively. 

In 1915, when the University of Minnesota program for the education and 
recognition of specialists was developed, there were no American Boards. The 
first of these, the American Board of Ophthalmology, was established in 1917. 
The graduate educational project in this state antedated the organization of 
the American Boards of Internal Medicine and of Surgery by more than two 
decades. 
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In the program of graduate medical education of the University of Minne- 
sota, in Rochester and Minneapolis, there are more physicians enrolled than in 
any other institution in the country conducting medical education at the gradu- 
ate residency level. Our concern, however, is with quality rather than numbers. 
Excellence is more important to us than size. 

It is our goal to produce specialists in clinical and laboratory medicine who 
possess the best understanding of man in health and disease to the end of con- 
trolling the ills of man. It is our purpose to stimulate a lifelong urge to learn 
more and investigate further. We join forces with all the others in American 
medicine who have elevated practice, teaching, and research to their present 
high estates. This we do by no external pressures of law or government, but 
under the guidance of professional conscience and integrity. 

In seeking these ends, it is easy to insist upon the indispensable role of the 
libraries and the librarians of our hospitals, medical schools, and learned socie- 
ties. Recourse to the library provides both a knowledge of the past and an 
inspiration to add further to man’s knowledge and understanding. No other 
ingredient of graduate medical education can eclipse the importance of the 
library in fulfilling the mission of the university, which can be briefly stated in 
the words of Sir Richard Livingstone, President Emeritus of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, “‘Universities create knowledge and trained minds.” 
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The Mayo Brothers, Makers of History* 


By HELEN CLAPESATTLE 


D O THE times call forth the man, or does the man mold his times? Do 
great men make history, or is it historical forces that produce great men? 
These are phrasings of an old question that can still cause disagreement, and I 
have not ignored it in choosing my title for this paper. 

Perhaps most of us assume with Thomas Carlyle that heroes are born, not 
made, and that it is their appearance on the world’s stage which brings drama 
and moment to the public affairs in which they participate. Having lived 
through an age of great leaders, we find it difficult to believe that Adolf Hitler, 
Joseph Stalin, Winston Churchill, and Franklin D. Roosevelt did not in large 
measure determine the shape of our times. But it has been convincingly argued 
that men of like stature in the past—George Washington for one, Napoleon for 
another—would have lived out their lives in obscurity if the turbulence of 
their times had not lifted them to eminence. It has been suggested too—by 
Oscar Handlin, for example, in his book, Chance or Destiny?—that the role of 
individuals and the outcome of events both are often determined by pure 
chance. 

That there is truth undoubtedly in all these positions does not mean that we 
must accept any one of them as the sole explanation for outstanding human 
achievement. “Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” There have been times (today perhaps?) that 
cried out for leadership but produced no leader; there have been potential 
leaders whose abilities were lost to society because they were given no cue, were 
left waiting in the wings. And, although one can hardly deny the importance of 
getting, or failing to get, the breaks in life, one need not credit everything to 
mere chance. Lady Luck is a bit like God in the story of the Harvard professor 
who was interviewing one of his senior students. The young man said he had 
decided to go into the ministry. “Very good. You’ll be entering the divinity 
school here then, I suppose.” 

“No sir.” The lad was very positive. “I’m going to the Yale Divinity School.” 

No Harvard man could take this without protest. “But... but why? Why 
Yale?” 

“Because God told me.” 


* Read at 57th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Rochester, Minne- 
sota, June 2-6, 1958. 
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. Fhé-professor, seldom a speechless man, could find no answer to this declara- 
tion. Later in the day he told a colleague about it. “What reply could one 
possibly have made?” he wondered. 

“That’s easy,” said his colleague. ‘“You should have said, ‘Yes, God told you. 
But did he insist?’ ” 


In calling the Mayo brothers “makers of history,” then, I do not mean to 
imply that they owed nothing to luck or to the times in which they lived. They 
would have been the first to admit the importance of both. In fact, Dr. William 
J. Mayo, the older brother, emphasized the point again and again. Once, to a 
visitor who was exclaiming over all the honors the brothers had received, he 
said, ‘‘Yes, to be frank about it, we have accomplished much, my brother and 
I. But we should have done great things; we were given the opportunity. We 
were born at the right time, and to the right parents.” 

Born to the right parents. Therein lies the first luck, good or bad, for all of us: 
the capacities, the physical and mental constitution, the predispositions that 
come to us with our genes. To William and Charles Mayo their parentage gave 
not only exceptional abilities but good physical stamina and energy too. And 
from their parents, who were both remarkable individuals themselves, they 
received the nurture and teaching that made them men of strong character, 
integrity, and principle. Those may be old-fashioned virtues in these days of 
“the other-directed organization man in the gray flannel suit,’ but they are 
virtues of proven worth in high accomplishment. 

It was good luck of equal import that Dr. William Worrall Mayo remained 
active and kept his practice intact, even growing, until the two boys were ready 
to take it over. After a short period of transition, during which the father’s 
mantle was gradually transferred to the shoulders of the sons, they could begin 
their work with one of the largest medica] practices in Minnesota. If their 
father had died while they were in medical school and his patients had scattered 
to other doctors, the brothers would have had to build from nothing instead of 
moving on from a point it had taken a lifetime to reach. They would then have 
lost the vital years, probably even the vital location, that gave them their 
opportunity. 

It was more good fortune that they were two. Neither of them could have 
done alone what they achieved together. The strengths of one complemented 
those of the other. And each could study and travel and take time to recharge 
his mental batteries when necessary because the other could carry on the prac- 
tice meanwhile. In the early years they acted as each other’s assistant at the 
operating table, and later when they worked separately, each with his own 
assistants, they divided the body areas between them, so that their partnership 
was able to offer patients many more surgical specialties than either brother 
alone could have mastered. 
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There was, too, the great ill wind that blew the Mayos such essential good. 
From the tornado of 1883 came six years later, because of the vision, courage, 
and determined persistence of the Sisters of St. Francis, the building of St. 
Marys Hospital. And, through no intention of either the Sisterhood or the 
Mayos, but because of prejudices and jealousies in the community, the Doctors 
Mayo were the hospital’s sole medical and surgical staff. This circumstance gave 
the Mayo brothers exclusive control of the only hospital facilities in a vast area 
covering large parts of four states—at just the time when the adoption of anti- 
septic methods in surgery and the coming of the trained nurse made hospital 
facilities essential to effective treatment of the sick. 

“We were born at the right time... .” They certainly were. Fifteen, even 
ten, years earlier or later they would have missed the conjunction of develop- 
ments that gave them their chance. 

Dr. Will finished his medical course and entered practice in 1883, Dr. Charlie 
in 1889. And it was during the 1880’s and 1890’s that the use of “Listerism” 
the methods of antiseptic surgery originated by Joseph Lister on the basis of 
Pasteur’s discovery of bacteria—spread slowly across the United States, to the 
accompaniment of heated controversy over its merits. Up to this time the 
cavities and internal organs of the body had been forbidden territory for the 
surgeon; the risk of infection was much too great to permit him to venture 
beyond the surfaces and extremities. If the body was torn open by accident, he 
could only sew it shut quickly and wait to see what nature herself could do for 
the patient. Diseases and disorders inside the body were accessible only to 
medical treatment, not to the surgeon’s knife. 

Lister’s antiseptic methods removed this taboo. By virtually eliminating the 
danger of infection, they cleared the way for surgical intervention and therapy 
in a host of human ailments that medicine had been able to do little to alleviate 
and nothing to cure. 

The master surgeons of England, the European Continent, and the eastern 
United States went intently to work to learn their way in this new terrain, to 
discover just how far they could go and where they must stop. From their 
hospitals and clinics poured reports of new operations, new surgical techniques 
for dealing with disorders of the stomach, intestines, gallbladder, kidneys, 
lungs, throat, brain. Their mortality rates were frighteningly high at first, but 
as they gained experience and skill and refined their procedures, the percentage 
of deaths dropped and resort to surgical treatment spread rapidly among doc- 
tors and patients alike. 

It was at this exciting time that the Mayo brothers began their work. Far 
from the centers where all the experimentation was being done, they compen- 
sated for their distance by reading the surgical journals diligently, deciding 
which of the new operations and which of the masters they wanted to see, and 
then going turnabout, each for a month or more every year, to observe and 
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study and learn the new techniques for themselves. Then they returned to 
Rochester to practice, master, and refine these techniques in their own operating 
rooms in St. Marys Hospital. 

At this point in their development the right place joined the right time to 
create for them an unprecedented opportunity. It has always been a large 
element in the wonder of the Mayos’ story that it should have occurred in 
Rochester, Minnesota, a little country town far out in the American Midwest, 
“on the edge of nowhere.” But I am convinced that it could have happened 
only in Rochester, or in some place very like Rochester, that it would never 
have come to pass in a large city or in an active center of medicine and surgery. 
Rochester was an essential ingredient in the making of its own paradox. 

In the first place, country town though it was, it was the thriving economic 
capital of a very large agricultural hinterland. In the days when wheat was king 
in the Upper Midwest, Rochester occupied a strategic location on the one rail- 
road by which the farmers of southern Minnesota and northern Iowa could 
ship their grain to the Mississippi River and thence to eastern markets. In 
harvest season all roads led to Rochester, and along each one the line of wagons 
full of wheat often stretched for miles as the farmers waited their turn to dump 
their grain into the huge hoppers of the elevators. 

Waiting too, more often than not, would be the farmer’s wife and children, 
for where the family sold its product it also bought its supplies, looked for its 
recreation, and—found its doctors. Rochester was known to be an excellent 
location for medical men as early as the 1860’s. 

It was still so when the Mayo brothers began to introduce the new surgery. 
The railroad had moved westward with settlement into the Dakotas, thereby 
greatly extending and enlarging the area for which it provided transportation 
to Rochester. And throughout this huge region comprising parts of four states 
there had accumulated a vast reservoir of illnesses of long standing which doc- 
tors had been unable to treat effectively with medicine. 

Now suddenly the word began to spread: Over in Rochester there were two 
young doctors who could cut out that painful stomach ulcer, take out those 
troublesome gallstones or that goiter, stop those recurrent attacks of “‘inflam- 
mation of the bowels” by removing something called the appendix. It didn’t 
seem possible that a person could be cut wide open and ever get well again, but 
people said it was happening there in Rochester. Dr. Smith here in town went 
over to see for himself, and he says it’s all true. 

Speaking of operations is a preoccupying pastime today. It was a great deal 
more so when major surgery was so new that it seemed miraculous. In a small 
town near Rochester, to cite one instance, an elderly Irishman became one of 
the village sights. Residents would point him out to visitors. “That’s Pat 
Glynn,” they would say with awe. “Will Mayo over in Rochester cut him open 
and took a piece out of his stomach, and he lived!” 
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And he lived. That was the wonder of it. 
In conversations over the coffee cups or across the backyard fence, in the 
churchyard after morning service, around the laden table on threshing day, the 
reputation of the Mayo brothers was spread fast and far. More and more local 
doctors—many of whom went to watch the surgery being done in St. Marys 
Hospital, where the young doctors always made them welcome—sent to the 
Mayos those of their patients their medical skill could not help. And more and 
more patients, weary of making the ceaseless round of doctors’ offices looking 
in vain for relief from pain, went of their own accord to Rochester to see what 
the doctors of whom they were hearing so much could do for them. 

Rapidly the number of operations at St. Marys rose from hundreds to thou- 
sands a year. And these remarkable numbers were both the basis for the 
brothers’ exceptional surgical skill and the fact that first attracted the startled 
attention of surgeons elsewhere to the Mayos and Rochester. 

Early in 1899 Dr. William J. Mayo wrote a report of the one hundred and 
five operations he had done to date on the gallbladder and its ducts, and sub- 
mitted the paper to the American Journal of the Medical Sciences for publica- 
tion. Dr. Alfred Stengel of Philadelphia, editor of this first-ranking medical 
monthly, read the paper with amazement. Who was this Dr. Mayo? Where was 
Rochester, Minnesota? Was it possible that a doctor in a town of fewer than 
six thousand inhabitants had done so many operations in so new a field of 
surgery? 

When Dr. Stengel inquired into the records of several of Philadelphia’s 
leading surgeons, he learned that none of them had as yet done anything like a 
hundred operations on the gallbladder, and a survey made in Louisville the 
year before showed that all the surgeons of that active southern center together 
had performed just one hundred and six gallbladder operations. Yet this western 
country doctor was claiming that he and his brother had done one hundred and 
five themselves! He must be either a fool or a knave. And without further ado 
Dr. Stengel sent the paper back to its author with “regrets.” 

Five years later his successor as editor of the Journal was glad to publish Dr. 
Mayo’s report of his first one thousand operations on the gallbladder. 

In those intervening five years other eastern surgeons, as skeptical as Dr. 
Stengel, had decided it was time to go to Rochester and check up on the tales 
these Mayo brothers were telling. They went, they watched, and they returned 
to say to their brethren that the tales were true, that the constant stream of 
patients moving through the Mayos’ unpretentious offices had to be seen to be 
believed, and that some of the finest surgery in all the world was being done in 
a modest hospital in that small far western town. 

Such were the beginnings of the Mayo brothers’ spectacular rise to world 
renown. The right parents, the right time, the right place, these luck granted. 
But she did not insist. William James and Charles Horace Mayo were not just 
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helpless pawns tossed to fame and fortune by impersonal social forces and blind 
chance. They contributed mightily to their own achievements. 

Dr. Will concluded the comment I quoted earlier by saying, ‘“‘Perhaps no one 
will ever again have the chance to accomplish as much. That time is past except 
for some genius. We were not geniuses. We were just hard workers.” Whether 
or not they were geniuses is a matter of definition; they were certainly excep- 
tionally gifted men. And they were hard workers. 

Tt was not luck that in their early years they often, at the end of a hard day, 
jumped into a buggy and drove out to the slaughterhouse to practice eye opera- 
tions on the heads of sheep and pigs. Nor was it luck that they read medical 
journals and wrote papers late at night, and with the aid of their wives spent 
many a Sunday afternoon practicing public speaking. 

It was not luck that when an operation failed and the patient died, the two 
brothers spent hours together reviewing what they had done, trying to decide 
where they had gone wrong so that they might never repeat the mistake. It was 
much remarked in medical and surgical circles that the Mayo brothers always 
reported their failures as well as their successes, drawing every possible lesson 
from both. 

Nor was it luck, most significantly, that when their practice had grown so 
large that they had to have help in handling the patients, they chose to employ, 
not hirelings who would serve them as lackeys and menials, but the best men 
they could find, and that they made these men true associates, giving them 
scope and responsibility and time equal to their own for study and travel. They 
were not, like so many other brilliant surgeons of their day, afraid to surround 
themselves with men of outstanding stature and ability. They truly believed 
what their father had often said to them: No man is big enough to be independ- 
ent of others. 

It is in the light of these and many similar facts about William and Charles 
Mayo that I feel justified, remembering their contributions to the development 
of surgery, to the group organization of private medical practice, and to gradu- 
ate medical education, in calling them ‘‘makers of history.” 
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—_— story must have a beginning. Often that which we call a beginning 
is in reality a new chapter in a story that has been developing for many years. 
Chronologically the beginning of Saint Marys Hospital might be placed at 1883, 
the date when Mother Alfred proposed to Doctor Mayo that the Sisters build 
a hospital, or at 1889, the date when Saint Marys opened its doors to the first 
patient. For the real beginning, however, one must look back through the 
centuries to another land. 

Two thousand years ago in the countryside of Judea, a Great Teacher, Who 
was the Son of God, spoke to His followers words that have been repeated in 
countless ways and places, “I was hungry and you gave me to eat; thirsty and 
you gave me to drink; sick and you visited me.” And in explanation of those 
words, He added, “Since you did these things to the least of these, my little 
ones, you did them to me.” Some days later, again Christ addressed His dis- 
ciples. Now His cross and death lay behind Him, the resurrection was a glorious 
reality, His work was accomplished. His last charge to His followers was this, 
“Go into the whole world and teach.” 

Because of these words, numberless men and women have left their homes 
and homeland to carry Christianity and the Christian works of mercy through- 
out the world. One of these women was Josephine Moes, who with her sister 
Catherine left her home in Luxemburg about 1850 and came to America to 
help teach the American Indians. Traveling into the Middle West, the sisters 
at first worked alone, but soon recognized the need of organized assistance if 
their mission was to be successful. Preparatory to founding a religious con- 
gregation, they entered the novitiate of the Holy Cross Sisters at Notre Dame, 
Indiana. There followed a brief period in another Indiana community, and 
then the former Josephine Moes, now Mother Alfred, founded a new com- 
munity of Sisters of Saint Francis in Joliet, Illinois. The community grew in 
numbers and staffed many schools. In 1877, Mother Alfred led a group of her 
Sisters to begin some new missions in Minnesota. The first institute was estab- 
lished in Owatonna and, in the same year, the Sisters opened a school for girls 
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in Rochester, the Academy of Our Lady of Lourdes. When the Minnesota 
missions were separated from the Joliet Motherhouse to form an independent 
congregation, the same title was selected. They became the Sisters of the 
Third Order Regular of Saint Francis of the Congregation of Our Lady of 
Lourdes. 

Because these chapters had been lived, on an afternoon in August, 1883, when 
tornado clouds lowered over the village of Rochester, there were Franciscan 
Sisters present to help care for the sick and wounded. True, they were teachers, 
not nurses, but what was lacking in formal preparation was compensated for 
by their willingness to serve. On that day the Rochester Franciscans began a 
new phase of their mission, the care of the sick and injured. 

When the temporary hospital, set up to care for the wounded, was no longer 
needed, Mother Alfred approached Dr. William Worrall Mayo, who had or- 
organized and staffed the emergency hospital, with the proposal that the Sisters 
build a hospital which he and his young doctor sons would staff. At the time, 
community hospitals were an innovation that had attained little respect in the 
eyes of the public and the medical profession. Because of this, Doctor Mayo 
discouraged the idea. Rochester was a small town, he said, the Sisters had no 
money, people would not patronize it, the endeavor would be certain to fail. 

Mother Alfred listened but was not convinced. She discussed the project with 
her Sisters. Together they worked and prayed and planned and saved. Every 
extra penny that could be earned giving music lessons or doing fine sewing 
was saved for the dream hospital. Again Mother Alfred approached Doctor 
Mayo with her request. If the Sisters built the hospital and supplied the nursing 
staff, would he help with the planning and supply the medical staff? This 
time, for unrecorded reasons, Doctor Mayo agreed. Busy days followed. Prop- 
erty was purchased by the Sisters on the outskirts of the village, plans were 
drawn up and construction started. The story had its quota of villains as well 
as heroes, for when the structure was about half completed the contractor 
left town in the night, defaulting on the contract. At this point it was the 
courage and personal leadership of two local business men who had been bonds- 
men for the contractor that prevented serious loss and delay in completing the 
project. 

On September 30, 1889, in a gaunt, new, red brick building that had been 
cleaned and polished to perfection by the Sisters, Saint Marys admitted its 
first surgical patient. The operation was performed by Dr. Charles Mayo as- 
sisted by his brother, Dr. Will. The father, Dr. W. W. Mayo, acted as anesthe- 
tist. Some idea of that first operation and the room in which it was performed 
can be gained from the painting, “An Early Operation at Saint Marys,” that 
is part of an historical exhibit in the present operating room suite. 

Six weeks after the opening, Sister Mary Joseph, a former Rochester girl who 
had become a Franciscan in 1878, was recalled from her teaching position in a 
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parochial school in Kentucky to take up nursing at Saint Marys. With the 
other Sisters, she learned from Edith Graham, Rochester’s first trained nurse, 
the basic nursing skills of the day. Less than two months after her arrival, 
Sister Joseph was made head nurse to replace Miss Graham who returned to 
her work as anesthetist and office nurse for the Doctors Mayo. Later, Miss 
Graham became the wife of Dr. C. H. Mayo and the mother of our present 
Dr. C. W. Mayo. Sister Joseph, too, went on to greater responsibility, becoming 
superintendent of the hospital in 1892, a position she held until her death in 
1939, With the other pioneer Sisters who stayed on as the permanent nursing 
staff, she set the pace for the hospital’s future growth and development. 

Like all new projects, Saint Marys was not without problems. Primitive 
facilities, financial needs, medical jealousy, religious prejudice, these and other 
factors at times darkened the skies but never permanently daunted the spirits 
of the pioneers. Patients, both local and from a distance, came in unprecedented 
numbers. Because of the pressing need for beds, additions were built at five 
year intervals in 1893, 1898, 1903, 1908 and 1912, increasing the capacity from 
the original 27 beds to beds for 300 patients. Through these years Saint Marys 
remained essentially a surgical hospital although occasional medical patients 
were admitted. The opening of the new 350 bed surgical pavilion in 1922 began 
a new phase of hospital development. The new unit provided modern operating 
rooms, pathology laboratories, and rooms for surgical patients far surpassing 
anything in the past. Perhaps equally important was the fact that the older 
sections of the hospital were now given over to the use of medical, pediatric, 
and obstetric services. The rooms where Dr. Will and Dr. Charlie once operated 
became spacious and efficient clinical laboratories to assist in the diagnosis and 
treatment of medical problems. The new building also provided adequate facili- 
ties for the school of nursing which the hospital had opened in 1906 with two 
students and which now enrolled constantly increasing numbers of young lay 
women as well as Sisters. 

Gradually, almost imperceptibly, leadership in the hospital as well as the 
Clinic shifted into younger but no less capable hands. In 1939, within a five 
month period, the deaths of Sister Joseph, Dr. Charlie, and Dr. Will left Roches- 
ter and Saint Marys bereft and mourning their leaders, but facing the future 
with faith and confidence. On September 30, 1939, on the golden anniversary 
of the first operation at Saint Marys, ground was broken for a 375 bed addition, 
the present medical unit, which was ready for occupany in July, 1941. This 
promotion of the medical section from the oldest to the newest and most modern 
section of the hospital was in accord with the progress of medical practice, as 
new discoveries resulted in effective medical treatment of conditions previously 
thought to be incurable. 

Saint Marys was now an 850 bed hospital, efficiently organized and depart- 
mentalized under the guidance of Sister Domitilla who had succeeded Sister 
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Joseph as superintendent. Sister Domitilla had been a leader in nursing educa- 
tion and those same qualities of leadership, extended to the wider field of 
hospital administration, resulted in Saint Marys pioneering in such develop- 
ments as centralized purchasing, centralized tray service, a postanesthesia 
recovery room, a unit for the care of mentally ill patients, and a home nursing 
service. 

The newest section of Saint Marys is the 220 bed Domitilla unit, named 
for Sister Domitilla, who assisted with its planning but died before its comple- 
tion in June, 1956. As a prelude to the erection of this new unit the original 
building and four of the first additions were demolished. Today, Saint Marys 
has a potential capacity of 1000 patients with all patient facilities located in 
the 1922, 1941 and 1956 units; 900 adult beds and 50 bassinets are now in active 
use for patients. In addition, rooms for 500 students, 150 Sisters, 40 doctors, 
and 40 guests are provided in adjoining sections. Particularly distinctive in the 
new unit are a carefully planned 50 bed psychiatric section, a large rehabilita- 
tion unit, an emergency admitting section designed to meet daily needs but 
readily expandable in case of disaster, and two intensive care units where the 
modern concept of grouping patients and tailoring specialized care for their 
needs are in operation. 

The growth of Saint Marys through a period of 69 years from a 27 bed hos- 
pital costing $18,750, staffed by three doctors and five Sisters, to a thousand 
bed hospital whose replacement value would exceed twenty million dollars, 
staffed by more than 2000 doctors, Sisters, and other personnel, has about it 
something of the glamor of a fairy story. Preceding the Mayo Clinic in origin, 
Saint Marys has paralleled the Clinic in growth and today it would be difficult 
to explain or understand either institution without reference to the other. For 
69 years, first the Doctors Mayo and then the Mayo Clinic staff have been the 
staff of Saint Marys Hospital. Many of the special sections of the hospital— 
x-ray, laboratories, and physical medicine—are equipped and staffed by the 
Clinic. Much of the clinical phase of research undertaken by Clinic doctors 
takes place within the hospital with the co-operation of hospital personnel. 
The administration and staffing of the hospital itself remains the responsibility 
of the Sisters. Healing, teaching, comforting, pushing back the frontiers of 
medical knowledge, the men and women who have worked there day and night 
through the years have a common objective, the care of the sick today, the 
prevention of illness and suffering today and tomorrow. Ever cognizant of the 
fact that the care of the sick includes, but is much more than, physical care, 
the mental and spiritual needs of the patient are never forgotten. It is in this 
wider sense that the mission of Saint Marys, as expressed in the motto on its 
coat of arms is realized, “Et sanavit omnes’’, “And he healed all.” 
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: = organization of library materials differs from one subject field to 
another; some of the differences are subtle, others involve basic principles. The 
differences that exist among these subject fields are not often mutually known. 
It is with the idea that such mutual knowledge is profitable that this paper is 
presented. It attempts to review, as the title states, the progress and the prob- 
lems of medical library cataloging and classification during the ten-year period, 
1946-1956. 

An initial literature search produced about 200 likely-looking papers, about 
half of which proved to be germane. The bibliography is composed of these 
items plus material which has come to light since, including a few 1957 refer- 
ences. The term “Medical Libraries” refers either to libraries devoted 
specifically to medicine or to libraries of nursing, dentistry, public health, re- 
habilitation, pharmacy, to medical archives, to libraries of medical specialities, 
or to any of these in combination. Patients’ libraries as such will be excluded 
and in most cases so will medical sections shelved as parts of general] collections. 
The topics covered are: cataloging, subject headings, and classification. For 
reasons of space, material strictly on subject headings for periodical indexes is 
omitted unless it bears directly on the area of subject headings for the card 
catalog. 

A person not completely aware of the cumulative importance of these ten 
years in medical libraries will find this large body of literature something of a 
shock, but there are reasons for the importance of these years. The Army Medi- 
cal Library (formerly the Library of the U.S. Surgeon General’s Office, subse- 
quently the Armed Forces Medical Library, and presently the National Library 
of Medicine—the changes, a cataloger’s nightmare), as the country’s leading 
medical library, sets the pace for smaller medical libraries in the United States, 
much as the Library of Congress does for the country’s general libraries. A 
change of policy, principle, or technique in the Army Medical Library will 
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influence the climate of thought and action in American medical libraries in 
general and will exert an influence even on libraries abroad. I use the name 
“Army Medical Library” purposefully, for it is with it that we shall begin. 

For over one hundred years, the Army Medica! Library’s great book collec- 
tions were arranged in about two hundred subject classes, general! classes with 
an anatomical basis, e.g., Brain, Foot (56, 57). The subject term, representing 
a class, was written inside the cover of a book, and the book was shelved alpha- 
betically by author in the section designated for that class. There was no 
hierarchical or logical order. There were no subdivisions. There was no nota- 
tional scheme. There were no book marks. And, finally, there was no consistent 
organization of paper work. Frank B. Rogers, the present Director of the Li- 
brary, felt that the objective of this procedure was sound, but that the 
breakdown which slowly came about was due to failure in organizational details 
and standards. For example, there naturally came to be too many books in each 
class. When the classes were revised the book notation was changed but fre- 
quently the catalog was not (there was a dictionary catalog in use at that 
time). It became increasingly difficult to read the spines of older books in 
order to shelve or retrieve them. The classifiers were not always qualified, and 
as a result classification came to be based on title catchwords. 

Into this chaos came, in 1943, on the invitation of Colonel Harold W. Jones, 
then Director of the Library, and General James C. Magee, Surgeon General, 
United States Army, a survey committee composed of Keyes D. Metcalf, Janet 
Doe, Thomas P. Fleming, Mary Louise Marshall, L. Quincy Mumford, and 
Andrew D. Osborn, eminent leaders in the library profession (43). Among other 
things, the Committee recommended the following: the establishment of a 
Catalog Division, the preparation of a shelf list, the development of a classifica- 
tion system, a reclassification of all books and pamphlets, and a new card 
catalog—in a word, starting from scratch (38). But, superhuman as this task 
may have seemed, it gave the administrators and staff an important chance, 
an ideal moment to go beyond “scratch” and to examine the very basis and 
principles of the profession. This was, indeed, an opportunity. The facing of 
these problems and the carrying-out of these recommendations took place 
during the ten-year period under consideration. In the literature we see reflected 
the influence of this return to fundamentals. 

I do not suggest that the Army Medical Library, singlehanded, accomplished 
a universal change in the philosophy of librarianship. Nevertheless, the changes 
that took place at the Army Medical Library were, because of the nature of 
that institution, influential within the profession. In the entire literature there 
seems to have been expressed a general movement toward re-examination of 
the fundamentals of library cataloging. 

A paper presented at a Symposium on Medical Subject Headings in 1947 
(65) spells out this ideal perfectly, the late David Haykin’s “Let’s Get Down 
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to Fundamentals” (21). In this paper Haykin, of the Library of Congress, feels 
that there is a lack of agreement on the basis of medical library cataloging, and 
he expresses three main facets of the problem: (1) the user of the catalog (both 
patron and staff); (2) the language of the subject heading; (3) the gross and 
fine anatomy of the dictionary catalog, into which the subject heading must fit. 
For the user, Haykin feels that the degree of specificity of the subject heading, 
the choice and order of language, and the arrangement of headings in the 
catalog must depend on the intellectual equipment of the reader and his psycho- 
logical approach to the catalog. He feels that existing doctrines are not based 
on objective studies of how the reader approaches the catalog. Tradition, 
rather, has accustomed readers to the doctrine of specificity as set forth by 
Cutter, the doctrine which maintains that a heading chosen to represent the 
subject matter of a book in an alphabetical subject catalog should be as specific 
as the concepts or objects treated, providing a term exists to express it. If it 
cannot be expressed by a single term, then several headings should be used. 

It is the cataloger, then, who without real knowledge of the readers’ use of 
the catalog is obliged to choose that heading under which readers are most 
likely to look for the subject represented by it. The choice varies, of course, 
with the type of clientele served by the library. When headings must serve the 
general public as well as the specialist, Haykin favors a popular terminology, 
provided the popular term is as precise as the technical one. Thus, in Haykin’s 
catalog, the zoological reader would find a book on frogs under “Frogs” rather 
than under “Rana.” In cases of a more homogeneous clientele, the choice would 
have to fit the situation. 

It is the cataloger’s responsibility to remain sensitive to changes (semantic 
and otherwise) in the scientific terminology; yet simultaneously he must avoid 
any local meanings, slang, or fad in word usage. An interesting recent case 
involves the word “tranquilizer.” This word appears with frequency in the 
popular press, in conversation, and in popular broadcasting. The cataloger, in 
his day-to-day observation, will consider this a popular usage, just as he con- 
siders popular the word “‘virus” used as, “I had the virus.”’ Such usage commu- 
nicates an idea, but as terminology it is nonspecific and confusing. For example, 
it would be folly to place books dealing with upper-respiratory disorders of the 
“virus” type under the catalog subject heading “Viruses.”” Although popular 
usage can in time be accepted as terminology, the usage has become by that 
time specific and descriptive. 

Examination of the scientific literature itself allows the cataloger to define 
the word in question and to determine whether or not the word has been ac- 
cepted as part of the scientific terminology. This is what has happened in the 
case of “tranquilizer.” Let us use the subject heading list of the Current List of 
Medical Literature as an illustration. As soon as articles dealing with chlor- 
promazine (one of the so-called tranquilizers used in psychiatric treatment) 
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appeared, entries were to be found under “Chlorpromazine,” ‘Mental 
Disorders—Therapy,” and “Central Nervous System—Effect of Drugs on.” 
The same was true of such similar drugs as the rauwolfia alkaloids. Literature 
on several of these drugs together was entered under the therapeutic action up 
until December, 1956. Beginning in January, 1957, the Current List adopted 
the heading ‘‘Tranquilizing Agents” to cover items dealing with these drugs in 
general, with “see also” references to “Chlorpromazine” and other specific 
names, under which the specific literature was still to be found. At the same 
time the Current List began to include “see” references from proprietary names 
of drugs (appearing frequently in the literature) to their scientific names, such 
as “Thorazine see Chlorpromazine.” By this time there had been extracted 
from the rauwolfia alkaloids, a specific drug, reserpine, which was entered under 
“Reserpine” with cross references from proprietary names such as “‘Serpasil.”’ 
Which is to say that the word “tranquilizer” had been accepted into the scien- 
tific terminology through use and specific definition and was being used as a 
subject heading to meet a need. 

Because of the Current List’s concern with the periodical literature, one 
expects its decisions regarding subject headings to be determined by the speed 
of adoption of nomenclature in the periodical literature. The Library of Con- 
gress, on the other hand, is concerned with subject headings for monographic 
material, and its decisions are made somewhat later, reflecting the difference in 
publication time between monographs and journal articles. Until July, 1957, 
L. C. placed general books on the tranquilizers under “Psychotherapy” and 
“Drugs,” with a “see also” reference to names of individual drugs, e.g. ‘““Rau- 
wolfia,” and a reference from ‘“Sedatives” (69). (In the Current List, 
“‘Sedatives”’ is a cross reference to ““Hypnotics and Sedatives,” and the material] 
in question is not entered under this heading.) 

Libraries using L. C. subject headings are not always able to wait for L. C.’s 
decision; they also might find L. C.’s headings unsuitable for their particular 
situation. One library, for instance (the Columbia University Medical Library), 
was unable to use L. C.’s “Psychotherapy” and “Drugs” for the two following 
items Psychopharmacology; a Symposium, held in 1954 by the A.A.A.S. Section 
on Medical Sciences and the American Psychiatric Association, and the Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association’s An Evaluation of the Newer Psychopharmacologic 
Agents and Their Role in Current Psychiatric Practice (a conference held in 
1955). The cataloger, therefore, established the heading, “‘Psychopharmacologic 
Agents,” making use of the terminology set forth in the works themselves. 
Virginia R. Sperl, then Supervisor of the Cataloging Division, said that if these 
books had been cataloged after the L. C. decision, she probably would have 
adopted ‘“‘Tranquilizing Drugs.” (62) As things stand, ““Psychopharmacologic 
Agents” is a somewhat broader term, useful for drugs that excite, as well as 
those that calm. “Tranquilizers see Psychopharmacologic Agents” is used as a 
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cross reference, as well as “Psychopharmacologic Agents see also names of 
specific drugs, e.g. Chlorpromazine.”’ Other terms in the literature, which 
broaden the concept are ‘“‘Ataractic drugs,” ‘““Psychochemicals,” “‘Psychothera- 
peutic drugs,” and “‘Neurochemicals.’”’* 

Sarah G. Mayer of the Library of Congress speaks of the way in which that 
library approaches subject headings in new fields (41). 

Helen G. Field, of the Army Medical Library, makes the following statement, 
“Subject headings should be informative and should communicate the same 
things to all readers” (13). Field outlines three possible courses to accomplish 
this end: 1. Define: “‘For this library will mean . . .”; 2. Keep re-defining 
terms as they change; 3. Use headings for terms as each author defines them 
(this latter course, naturally, precludes any correlation of the collection). 

Estelle Brodman, then of the Columbia University Medical Library, ex- 
presses concern similar to Haykin’s at the lack of studies of subject headings. 
She states that no attempt has been made to examine the efficacy of subject 
headings scientifically. These headings are, after all, supposed to be an aid to 
the reader (3). Both Haykin’s and Brodman’s statements were made before 
the Sidney L. Jackson study of catalog use (25) and the semantic study of 
subject headings by Jay E. Daily (10). These two studies may help to answer 
concretely the question of how well our subject headings aid our readers. Only 
recently a study has been suggested to Brodman and John L. Nolan, of the 
National Library of Medicine, by the DCC Board on Cataloging Policy and 
Research, concerning the use of book catalogs as substitutes for card catalogs 
(1). 

Brodman calls for a greater willingness to change subject headings when 
terminology changes, and she suggests the possibility of changing headings 
from a certain date on, with appropriate cross references. Another feeling is 
that cross references and notes have a tendency to be couched in library jargon, 
which is a disservice to the largest number of catalog users, the readers. Brod- 
man feels that medical libraries try to make their subject headings serve too 
many classes of readers at the same time. The specialized library should try to 
fit its specialized readers (3). 

For many libraries, this latter problem was solved, or at least improved, by 
the appearance of the Army Medical Library Printed Catalog, 1951. This catalog 
contains a full arrangement of subjects under which the books appear (the first 
volume of the Catalog to do so). In describing the process of compiling the 
subject heading list for this Catalog, Rogers points out the Library’s unique 
opportunity to review its subject heading policy, in fact, its entire subject 
cataloging procedure (53). A critical study of the Library’s subject headings 

* For an interesting discussion of these drugs and the problems of their terminology in 


industry, see No tranquility in the tranquilizer market, Chem. & Eng. News, 35: 14-17, 
Aug. 19, 1957. 
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was undertaken with about thirty participating libraries. Opinion differed so 
greatly, however, that few concrete generalizations could be made—an evidence 
of the general problem as stated by Haykin and Brodman. Of the 21 libraries 
that answered, about 81 per cent indicated general approval of existing practice 
(58). 

The results of the Library’s review of policy showed several prominent de- 
ficiencies (53). There was an overwhelming number of “see” references from 
synonymous terms, with a large percentage of obsolete and archaic forms. 
There was a lack of emphasis on “see also” references. A decision was made to 
avoid these archaic and purely dictionary “‘see” references and to place greater 
emphasis on “see also” references, using them only to express necessary rela- 
tionships and preferring two discrete headings when relationships are only 
incidental. The Library staff also found that the selection of specific terms as 
subject headings had been and was being done on a variety of bases. There 
was a lack of consistency and an attempt to conform to the widest English 
language usage. It was decided that for scientific headings, scientific names are 
best. This is true only when the scientific terms are recognized and widely 
accepted; for example, headings for the names of bacteria are based on the 
terminology of Bergey’s Manual of Determinative Bacteriology. Such use allows 
for the elimination of many cross references. 

A well designed research project by Hilda Steinweg of the Detroit Public 
Library studies “how much difference there is between medical subject heading 
terminology used in a general index and the medical indexes and whether 
present differences in subject heading terminology are justified by terminology 
usage in literature cited in the respective indexes” (63). She compared the 
medical subject headings used in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
with equivalent headings used in the Current List of Medical Literature, the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, and the Index-Catalogue of the Surgeon 
General’s Library. The headings used in all four were identical in 76 per cent 
of the cases. The medical indexes disagree as much among themselves as with 
the Readers’ Guide. The subject headings were then checked with articles 
indexed under them to see how they reflected the terminology in current use. 
It was found that there was little evidence of significant differences between 
professional and lay medical terminology. 

The “Anatomy of the Catalog,” as expressed by Haykin (21) refers to the 
existence, nonexistence, or arrangement of subheadings under a subject in 
the card catalog. Sanford Larkey of Johns Hopkins University poses the 
question: Is any standard alphabetic subject list really alphabetical (in the 
strict sense of Cutter—no subdivisions under headings), or should it be con- 
sidered an “alphabetico-classed” arrangement, after John Shaw Billings, with 
subdivisions (31)? Brodman points up this idea by stating that although subject 
headings are an outgrowth of the classed catalog, historically derived from 
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classifications of knowledge, they are not classification schemes themselves. 
They are alphabetically arranged names of topics. She feels that a large part of 
the difficulty experienced by library users stems from the fact that a present- 
day catalog, which purports to be an alphabetical arrangement, is, actually, a 
classed catalog in part. We are not settled in our own minds whether we are 
making a dictionary catalog or a classed catalog (3). 

Larkey finds that the rule followed by present-day subject heading lists 
(Billings’ rule) is that the amount of subdivision under a subject depends upon 
the number of references to be classed (31). The deviation from the strict 
alphabetical view differs among various lists. It differs, too, with the choice of 
subject heading and the kind of subdivision used. Larkey uses the heading 
“Muscle” as an illustration. In the subject heading list used by the Library of 
Congress and the [ndex-Catalogue of the Surgeon General’s Library “Muscle” 
covers general aspects, such as muscle as a tissue; separate muscles are given 
under their individual names. In the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, the 
third list mentioned, names of all individual muscles, as well as the special 
faculties and reactions of muscles as a whole are listed in one continuous alpha- 
bet under ‘‘Muscles.” This latter arrangement is what Larkey calls ‘“alpha- 
betico-classed.” 

The arrangement also depends upon the historical development of the 
nomenclature. For example, in all three lists, the bones of the body appear 
under their specific names. This is because the names of bones have a very 
long history, and the terminology has remained clear and constant down 
through the years. 

Of the three lists mentioned by Larkey, the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus list was created specifically for periodical articles, the Index-Catalogue 
list covers both articles and books, and the LC list is meant for books. It is 
Larkey’s contention that the differences between subject heading lists for book 
catalogs and subject heading lists for indexes also covering periodical articles 
are due entirely to the extent of the literature covered. There is a core of subject 
headings for medical literature in general. The consistent evidence of this gives 
promise of a possible co-ordination of lists. The LC list coincides with the 
periodical lists. Those headings not duplicated in LC cover rather restricted, 
specific subjects and are intended for periodical articles. The inclusion of these 
more restricted subject headings would seem to indicate an aim toward a true 
alphabetical subject catalog. 

Haykin states the disadvantages of the alphabetico-classed catalog: It is 
elaborate, there is a multiplicity of references, and there must be arbitrary 
choices of terms. He feels that this type of catalog provides no direct approach 
to the subject (21). 

On the same subject, Adele Fisher, Northwestern University, feels that, by 
and large, the card catalog is a more extensive too] covering a broader, more 
diffuse subject area. The periodical index, on the other hand, serves a more 
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intensive and specific subject area. A catalog list must contain headings for the 
basic and the medical sciences as well as the specialty of the particular library. 
However, in making catalog analytics for textbooks, theses, monographs, and 
the like, a more analytic list is needed. If this is the case, Fisher feels that the 
two lists can be correlated. Among her arguments is the awkwardness and 
confusion for readers doing research of having to check several subject headings 
for the same specific topic—one in the catalog, another in the periodical index. 
If a single list is used, major emphasis must be given to the formulation of 
regulations and policies for establishing and maintaining subject headings. 
Guiding concepts must be set up in order to anticipate and cover the current 
literature with consistency and flexibility (14). 

M. Ruth MacDonald, Army Medical Library, states another view. As one 
of the three needs to resolve the problems of medical cataloging, MacDonald 
calls for an up-to-date list of medical subject headings, designed for use in 
cataloging rather than indexing, and kept up-to-date by periodic supplements 
(39). MacDonald, I think, is aware of the misfortune of a library having to use 
a subject heading list designed for periodical indexing. She herself subsequently 
had a part in working out a correlated list at the National Library, as part of 
the catalog revision program (27). Of this list, M. Irene Jones, also of the 
Army Medical Library, says that the subject headings must be based on 
firmly established principles. They must be acceptable from the point of view of 
the philologist as well as the scientist (27). In view of Daily’s dissertation (10), 
Jones’ point is especially well taken. 

In connection with the subject heading portion of the National Library of 
Medicine’s revision program, Rogers expresses his doubt, also, as to the validity 
of the traditional assumption that index headings must be different from catalog 
headings. He bases his view on evidence gleaned by experience in both fields, 
since the National Library of Medicine publishes both the National Library of 
Medicine Catalog and the Current List of Medical Literature, a periodical index. 
During the examination of the subject headings list, Rogers foresaw a closer 
integration of the two lists, in perhaps up to about 80 per cent of the headings 
(53). 

In another paper, however, Rogers admits one difference between subject 
headings for books and subject headings for periodical articles: ‘“This is a matter 
of subdivision” (52). In a book catalog, we frequently subdivide our subject 
headings by format (Bibliography; Dictionaries), by time division (historical 
material), or by geographical or political subdivisions. This type of subdivision 
is not always applicable to scientific and technical subjects, especially periodical 
articles. The more limited scope of a periodical] article is likely to receive a 
more intensive degree of subject analysis. Rogers favors a subdivision by topic 
for periodical articles. This method has application in a book catalog, also, 
but to a lesser degree. 

Haykin disagrees with the idea of topical subdivision, but he agrees with the 
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majority concerning the co-ordination of subject headings: “‘It is not very clear 
just why an article in a periodical should require a different type of heading 
than the same article as a separate publication” (22). 

In the line of subdivisions, Larkey observes that there is a greater number of 
subheadings in periodical lists (especially, among his examples, the Jndex- 
Catalogue) (31). What is the best way to arrange them? Should it be an alpha- 
betical or a classified arrangement? Does this multiplicity of subheads lead to 
great specificity in covering the more detailed aspects of a subject? Perhaps a 
more judicious use of multiple entries would help to cut down cross references. 
Larkey speaks of the relationship of terminology or nomenclature to subject 
headings and, in turn, to classification. He feels that the complete specificity of 
a nomenclature prevents it from serving satisfactorily as a classification. The 
subject catalog strives for a certain degree of specificity in bringing like things 
together, but it can never be as specific as a nomenclature. Larkey suggests, as 
an area for further study, the use of cross references to tie alphabetical subject 
lists to some logical order. With changing points of view and new terminology, 
care must be taken that “‘see also” references do not lead to dead ends. In any 
case, the reader must be enlightened as to the value and purpose of cross refer- 
ences, a point of view similar to Brodman’s emphasis on the need for staff 
members to help the reader interpret the catalog, even before the reader actually 
requests it (3). Larkey was to re-examine some of these issues a few years later 
in connection with the Welch Medical Library Indexing Project, which intended 
“to explore the theory and practice of subject heading (nomenclature) and 
classification (coding) as they concern medical literature” (32). As a result of 
the difficulty in working out relationships in alphabetical lists, there has been 
little standardization of subject headings between various lists, and, in fact, 
there are inconsistencies in a single index. The basic inadequacies and incon- 
sistencies in the medical terminology and nomenclature itself support this 
fact. The Welch Project report (26), however, deals solely with periodical 
indexes and does not fall within our scope. 

Claudius F. Mayer, Editor of the /ndex-Catalogue, states the problem some- 
what more strongly than Larkey. Mayer’s contention is that there can be 
no authority for such works as the Jndex-Catalogue and the Current List 
other than the medical research literature itself. This is the real authority for 
scientific terminology. ““There will never be a list of words which would not 
require brainwork from its user.” Nor will there be an entirely automatic 
machine which one feeds books into and which produces medical dictionaries 
or subject heading lists (40). There is a general opinion that it would be naive, 
indeed, to expect the subject headings of the Library of Congress, geared as 
they are to large “university-type” collections, to be entirely suitable for 
medical libraries, and especially for libraries in a medical subject specialty. 

Janet Doe, former librarian of the New York Academy of Medicine, crit- 
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ically reviews the existing medical subject heading lists. Her conclusion 
(which seems quite universally shared) is that no wholly satisfactory list exists. 
Doe finds the list of the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus the best list for 
the average library, but she suggests using it only as a framework and supple- 
menting that framework with a variety of other indexing tools, dictionaries, 
and reference books to meet specific needs (11). It should be noted that this 
paper appeared before the expansion of the Current List in 1950 and the appear- 
ance of the Army Medical Library Printed Catalog, 1951. 

Several other interesting papers touch on this field of subject headings. Rita 
D. Fowler, of Indiana University, reports on the development of a list of sub- 
ject headings for a dental school library catalog (18). Josephine P. Hunt, of 
the American Dental Association, finds that “no general list of subject head- 
ings will be suitable for use in a dental library without modifications.” She 
lists general principles for making this modification (24). Seymour I. Taine, 
Editor of the Current List of Medical Literature, describes the method used for 
setting up (with IBM machines) the subject heading authority list for the 
Current List (66). S. Konopka, writing of the subject catalog in Polish medical 
libraries, comments on the specificity and form of subject headings (28). Irene 
M. Strieby, of Eli Lilly and Company, writes a fantasy on an ideal subject 
heading list for pharmaceutical libraries (64). 


* * * 


Although the problem of detail in cataloging is by no means exclusive to 
medical libraries, the medical library literature reveals a strong concern with it. 
In an article to medical librarians, Keyes Metcalf of Rutgers University cites 
two problems facing research library cataloging departments; one of these is the 
detail to which we should catalog. The other, of course, is cost (44). 

Claire Hirschfield of Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, makes the point that 
the need for detail differs from one library to another. The catalog of a 
hospital medical library, for example, will usually contain greater detail in 
analysis than will a larger library. The smaller library more frequently analyzes 
a book chapter, which represents its only information on a subject. The larger 
library, in contrast, will have many books on the same subject. This would 
superficially seem to be a disagreement with Larkey’s principle. Hirschfield is 
looking at a “library item” in two ways, however. For the large library, an 
“item” is a book. For the small library, an “item” is the chapter of a book (23). 
Nettie A. Mehne, of the School of Nursing, Wesley Memoria] Hospital, Chicago, 
speaking of nursing libraries, makes a similar statement regarding the need for 
subject analytics in smaller library collections (42). 

In its reconsideration of fundamentals, the National Library of Medicine has 
made use of one reigning principle—that of simplicity (54). The policy is “‘to 
make cataloging as simple as possible without endangering its usefulness” (55). 
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The National Library has been, for some time, among the foreguard of simpli- 
fiers. It is interesting to note that this basic and influential policy was adopted 
primarily to equip the National Library quickly with an adequate catalog key, 
following the 1944 recommendations. ‘“‘Necessity is the mother of. . .” 

Following the same thought, but specifically in the area of subject headings, 
Rogers states that it is the National Library’s aim to simplify the headings as 
much as possible and to reach a happy medium in the amount of subdivision 
under a subject. He feels that this can be accomplished through a truly careful 
consideration of the literature in the field and a basic awareness of the mechanics 
of a subject-heading system. For example, it is necessary to keep the types of 
subjects and subdivisions uniform. Lengthy “see also” reference cards no 
longer serve their purpose and should be replaced by general cross references. 
In the matter of punctuation, Rogers favors subdivisions set off by a dash, 
eliminating the use of a comma to denote the adjective form. The dash makes 
practical the filing of all subject subdivisions in one alphabet (55). Some older 
libraries, rather than physically changing their existing cards, disregard the 
comma and file all subdivisions in one alphabet. The National Library uses 
and likes subject headings typed on guide cards rather than on the catalog 
cards themselves. If successful, this is economical. The scheme has not proved 
to be satisfactory in all the libraries that have tried it; the Air Uni- 
versity Library is one example. 

In the area of cataloging at the National Library, the American Library 
Association rules govern the author entry, and the LC rules are used for de- 
scriptive cataloging with, as one might expect, certain modifications and sim- 
plifications. The complete name and dates of an author are not used if the name 
is otherwise unique. Only the Nationa] Library and LC catalogs are searched, 
except in cases of conflict. A sufficiently full title is given to present a true 
picture of the book. Added entries are justified either in the title or in notes. 
Only one publisher or place is given in abbreviated form. No search is made if 
an imprint is lacking. The date of publication is given as exactly as possible; 
for American books the copyright date is given in addition to the imprint date 
when there is more than two years difference. Preliminary and main numbered 
pages only appear on the catalog cards, except for unnumbered pages at the 
end of the book, which give integral information. The designation “1 v.” is 
used for complicated paging and for unpaged books. Illustrative matter is 
noted only as “‘illus.,”” with the exception of portraits, which have a special 
emphasis in the National Library’s collection. Size is not given. Only very im- 
portant bibliographies are noted, and all notes are kept to a minimum (37, 55). 

Rogers reports on some further exceptions to established rules, and we see 
the moulding of principles to fit specific needs. All hospitals are entered under 
place to avoid such a situation as 30 cards under “St. Thomas.” Corporate 
names, current at the time of publication, are used, because this is the way 
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publications are cited. The same is true of names of institutions when the name 
of the place of location is changed. There is a tendency to choose the personal 
rather than the corporate name for a main entry, if there is a choice. Serials are 
entered under their original titles, regardJess of changes. This obviates the need 
for future recataloging and provides, again, a more direct approach from bib- 
liographic citations. Notes on the catalog cards indicate preceding and con- 
tinuing titles. The unity of the set is preserved in the shelving at the National 
Library of Medicine. This is possible through the use of a “form call number” 
under which all volumes are shelved regardless of title changes. ‘‘Form”’ refers 
to the policy of dividing the whole library’s collection first by form, that is, 
books and periodicals; the latter group is arranged next by title. In the catalog- 
ing of serials, title entries are freely used (55). 

The problems and techniques of establishing personal author entries in a 
medical library are summarized by Erna Russo, of the New York Academy of 
Medicine (60). Included in the paper is a list of reference works which are 
useful in cataloging personal authors. 

The application of Lubetzky’s principles to serials at the National Library 
stemmed from a 1946 decision. MacDonald lists the six influencing factors: 
1. It was necessary to catalog serials promptly and with permanence. 2. It was 
necessary to catalog serials separately to provide a location call number for 
the printed Index-Catalogue (discontinued in 1955). 3. The size of the recat- 
aloging job made efforts toward simplification desirable. 4. The Army’s prin- 
ciple of ‘‘accountability” made the decision desirable. (The Library now, how- 
ever, is under the administrative direction of the U.S. Public Health Service.) 
5. Expert opinion on the use to be made of the catalog was accepted. This 
opinion held that the expert in a medical specialty will not use the card catalog’s 
subject approach for material in his specialty. The expert will use the catalog 
for material outside his field. The generalist and the nonexpert will rely on the 
catalog. 6. The floor plan of the new Library building (not yet built in 1958) 
provided access to the public catalog for the Catalog Division. No official 
catalog would be needed. The Library practiced the classification of serials by 
form. The consequences, MacDonald reports, were advantageous (35). 

A rebuttal to this decision is provided by F. Bernice Field of Yale University. 
Field wonders if the adoption of Lubetzky’s principles is not a disservice rather 
than a service. First of all, she feels that the location of all volumes of a serial 
would be difficult. Corporate bodies under successive names in the catalog make 
the catalog complicated and difficult to use. There would be excessive duplica- 
tion of cards under both subjects and added entries, which would be confusing 
to the reader and would mean added operations for the technical services de- 
partments. Field also expresses the feeling that the Order Department would 
find it more difficult to check dealer’s catalogs (12). 

One other possible disadvantage might occur when a medical library is a 
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part of a large general collection, for example the Columbia University Medical 
Library. The application of simplified cataloging principles in the Medical 
Library tends to create inconsistencies in the union catalog of the University 
collections. 

*” * * 

We have spoken, to a certain extent, of the user of the library. Brodman (3), 
F. B. Field (12), and Haykin (21) all give consideration to the use of the card 
catalog by the reader. Leslie T. Morton contributes a forty-four-page guide 
for practitioners, research workers, and students, called How to Use a Medical 
Library (47). Morton, former librarian of St. Thomas Hospital Medical School 
in London, treats library arrangement and the card catalog. Gottfried Kricker 
gives German medical students and physicians a guide to medical literature 
and libraries (29, 30). A detailed section discusses what catalogs are and how to 
use them. A large part of his description covers the separate author and classed 
subject catalog. 

To turn the tables, we have several papers by readers, discussing their use of 
the library catalog. George Rosen, Professor of Public Health Education at 
Columbia University, describes the Library of the New York Academy of 
Medicine and its use (59). Edwin J. Pulaski, Assistant Chief of Surgery at 
Walter Reed Army Hospital, makes a succinct statement which would seem 
to uphold MacDonald’s idea of “expert opinion” (35): “In my experience, few 
research workers use a library catalog if they can avoid it. They may go to it 
to copy down the number of a book their colleague mentioned to them, but 
they rarely use the subjects set forth so painstakingly. Journal articles, rather 
than books, are their usual fare, and the citations to these they get from indexes, 
the bibliographies at the ends of articles, private letters, or word of mouth ad- 
vertising” (50). 

R. Foregger, Assistant Professor of Anesthesiology at Marquette Univer- 
sity, presents a somewhat different viewpoint: ‘Probably the most im- 
portant single element of the library structure is a system of organization in 
the form of the dictionary catalogue or subject-author catalogue of all the books, 
monographs, pamphlets, reference works, reprints and other pertinent material 
in the library so that the client can easily and quickly find the information which 
he seeks.” Foregger believes that “patrons rely heavily on complete indexing 
of material in the catalog. ...The more complete such files, the more easily 
will the reader find the material unaided. An effective system decreases the 
relationship between librarian and patron. . . . Satisfied clients ... may seldom 
have occasion to require assistance from the librarian.” Foregger goes on to 
state that librarians are useful in locating that “material not classified in the 
index files” and in obtaining interlibrary loans (17). 

It must be noted that, although Foregger does qualify as an “expert” in a 
medical specialty, he is expert in a specialty (anesthesiology) which is excep- 
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tional. As we will see later, most medical library classification schemes group 
material in the clinical sciences by medical specialty, for example, otolaryngol- 
ogy or urology. There are several medical specialties that are interdisciplinary; 
radiology is one, anesthesiology is another. These specialties span nearly all of 
the other subject specialties, and in his research, this kind of specialist must 
consult the literature of many subjects. Whereas the gastroenterologist can go 
to a particular section of the stacks and find the large majority of his desired 
books, the anesthesiologist must use the card catalog to find his more scattered 
material. This is, in fact, one major use of the card catalog—to indicate, among 
materials, relationships which are not possible in a physical shelf arrangement. 
Foregger, actually, falls under MacDonald’s category, “generalist,” and would 
therefore be likely to use the catalog. 

One wonders whether Foregger’s “‘complete indexing of material in the card 
catalogues” necessarily assures the easy location of information. The word 
“complete” could stand further definition; and the use of the word “indexing” 
as applied to the card catalog, suggests, perhaps, a need that the catalog is not 


presently satisfying. 
* * * 


Concerning the library staff member as a user of the catalog, several librari- 
ans have expressed thoughts, among them MacDonald (39) and Rogers (53, 
54, 55), and the National League for Nursing issued a brief guide for the de- 
velopment of nursing libraries, including discussion of cataloging and classifica- 


tion (48). This consideration has less to do with the physical catalog than with 
the definition of work responsibility within the library and is not a new question. 
Friedrich, in 1946, saw as a probable future trend a combining of reference and 
cataloging work (20). If this should occur, reference librarians, in addition to 
their usual duties which lie between the reader and the book in direct contact 
with the reader, and catalog librarians, whose duties lie between the reader and 
the book in direct contact with the book, each will gain experience in the services 
provided by the other group. The reference staff, for example, will assign sub- 
ject headings to new materials, which will not only familiarize the staff with new 
books, but also, Friedrich feels, will improve reference service through greater 
awareness of the subject catalog and an additional opinion on the choice of 
subject headings. The cataloging staff will become more aware of the reader’s 
actual use of the catalog. All in all, it will bring a more direct contact between 
book and reader. Friedrich also suggests a possible combination of descriptive 
cataloging and order work. 

I am not aware of recent literature describing trials of this plan in medical 
libraries. Certainly such plans have been proposed, if not actually carried out. 
The various internship programs in existence perform a similar function. To be 
successful, I think that the participating librarians would have to take pains to 
preserve a freshness of approach and a departmental identity. If a reference 
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librarian “becomes” a cataloger, or vice versa, that department simply has 
another worker doing the job, and has not gained a variant approach. Perhaps 
a more potentially successful approach would be to break down departmental 
walls even more thoroughly. Brodman makes a suggestion similar to 
Friedrich’s—to alternate the work of catalogers and reference assistants (3). 
Frank A. Lundy, Director of the University of Nebraska Libraries, says, “I 
would suggest that every cataloger would profit in his work if he could also have 
some experience at the reference desk, and every reference librarian would be 
more efficient if he had some experience in actually building the card catalog 
which must perforce become his principal reference tool’ (34). These plans 
might serve to “liberalize” library staffs in a way similar to Dragonette’s idea 
of “broad”’ classification to “liberalize” the library collection, which we shall 


see in Part II of this paper. 
* * * 


Co-operative efforts among libraries are frequently stressed in the general 
library literature. We also find examples of interlibrary co-operation in the 
literature of medical librarianship. One major expression of this sort of co-op- 
eration is the union catalog. Margaret Gayley Palmer of the University of 
Pennsylvania proposed to a Conference on Dental Library, Indexing and No- 
menclature Problems in 1949 (9) a union catalog of dental library holdings. One 
initial problem was, of course, what libraries to include: only separate dental 


libraries or medical-dental libraries or more general collections that contain 
dental material? Shall only ‘dental titles” from all of these collections be in- 
cluded? Palmer offers several methods whereby this catalog might be made: 
1. Microfilm the main entries of the various libraries’ catalogs. 2. Copy the 
catalog of the largest library collection and ship it to the next largest library to 
check its holdings, and so on. 3. Purchase a complete set of LC cards on the 
subject and circulate them to the various libraries who would mark the cards 
with symbols indicating holdings. It was felt that such a catalog would help the 
co-operating libraries perform their functions more efficiently; it would not, 
however, make any of their functions unnecessary. Palmer suggests that the 
headquarters library of the American Dental Association would be the logical 
location for such a catalog; and because of the obvious problems of space, staff, 
and initial and maintenance costs, there was hope that the Association might 
support the project financially (49). Up to the present time, no such union 
catalog has been established. A number of lists of publications have been com- 
piled by the American Dental Association and by single individuals, however, 
and the project still continues to be discussed. 

William J. Bishop of the Wellcome Historical Medical Library, London, 
states that the usefulness of a union catalog in Britain cannot be denied. Its 
greatest use, however, would be for medical historians, and he feels that control 
of the journal literature is a more pressing problem today (2). 
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In a descriptive article on the John Crerar Library, Robert L. Collison 
of the University Library, Los Angeles, tells us that the Medical Department 
of the Crerar Library contains not only a catalog of the entire holdings of the 
Library, but also maintains an author catalog of the combined holdings of all 
the medical libraries in Chicago (5). An article by W. R. LeFanu, Librarian 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, describes the London co-operative 
group of medical libraries, five libraries which maintain, among other things, a 
union catalog of current periodicals. This catalog is duplicated on cards, and a 
copy is available in each of the five libraries, as well as in several general libraries 
in the area (33). Another British union catalog contains entries for all books 
available in the area of the Glantame Hospitals Management Committee. 
L. M. Rees reports that members of the staff visit each hospital in turn and 
catalog the standard works retained at the hospital, record their location, and 
note how far they are available for use by consultants from outside their insti- 
tution (51). 

Helen Homans Cambell, then of the Art Section, Army Medical Library, 
describes the catalogs and special files in the Art Section. Among these is a 
union catalog of portraits with references to portraits in the following libraries: 
John Crerar, the New York Academy of Medicine, the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia, the Northwestern University Medical School, and the Jefferson 
Medical College (4). 

The well known centralization of technical processes in the U.S. Veterans 
Administration Hospitals is discussed by Foster Mohrhardt, at that time 
Director of Library Service (46). Although this is not a co-operative venture in 
the largest sense, it is a demonstration of intramural co-operation to bring about 
an administrative change in operations. 

Another of the items suggested by MacDonald to resolve medical library 
cataloging problems is the need for centralized cataloging, promptly done, 
acceptable “as is” for local library use, and with simple card distribution pro- 
cedures. She expresses the need for basic studies to be able to restate the prin- 
ciples of cataloging and classification in relation to present-day needs and con- 
ditions (39). MacDonald names, as one of the Library’s responsibilities, making 
the results of the National Library’s cataloging as widely useful as possible. This 
was done in part by the publication of the Army Medical Library Author Catalog, 
1950, and its continuation (36). 

The National Library of Medicine (under its earlier names) had maintained 
co-operative cataloging agreements with the Library of Congress on an “‘on- 
again, off-again basis” since 1916 (54). In 1946 there was the possibility of the 
Library of Congress accepting Army Medical Library catalog cards for printing 
and distribution. The new Army Medical series was to replace the SG series and 
to contain the Army Medical Library classification and tracings (37). In 1948, 
the arrangement was “off-again,” but then in 1950 there was renewed dis- 
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cussion. One of the problems, which was discussed earlier, revolved around the 
simplification policy of the National Library and its modifications of the rules 
for entry (54). As of 1950, the National Library prepared catalog card copy for 
all titles cataloged by them and for all titles recataloged without LC cards (55). 

Thomas P. Fleming, of Columbia University, reports on an arrangement 
between Yale University and Columbia for the co-operative cataloging of 
medical materials. The materials of interest were items for which there were no 
LC cards or Armed Forces Medical Library cataloging available. The exchange 
of copies started in 1949, and late in that year, the University of California at 
Los Angeles joined the eastern libraries. Since all three libraries multilithed 
their catalog cards from an original unit card, it was reasonably simple to have 
one copy of every unit card prepared by each library and sent to the others. 
Each card was labelled with its Union List of Serials code, plus the year and a 
consecutive seria] number. Cards were sent out in batches of 100. By using this 
scheme, each library was able to utilize the cataloging of the others for current 
foreign and, also, earlier or historical material (16). The scheme was discon- 
tinued, however, in 1955, when the co-operating libraries unanimously agreed 
that the “handling, searching and storing of the cards have not resulted in the 
hoped-for saving in time and cost of cataloging” (8). Fleming also describes a 
later venture on the parts of Yale and Columbia, whereby analytics for mono- 
graphic serials were co-operatively prepared (16). The latter scheme was dis- 
continued also in 1955, the decision being “based largely upon the availability of 
analyses of contents of serials through improvement in international indexing 
and abstracting media” (7). A preliminary study was undertaken at Columbia 
in 1953 by Erich Meyerhoff and Harold Bloomquist to test this hypothesis, 
but the results were inconclusive (45). A more elaborate study is taking place in 
the Columbia Medical Library at the present time. Fleming expresses satisfac- 
tion with the results of both experiments in co-operation during the time that 
they were in operation (16). He states that “the idea of co-operative cataloging 
is not only basically sound, but almost inevitable with the ever increasing pro- 
duction and acquisition of materials” (6). 

Several articles treat miscellaneous aspects of cataloging. For example, 
Adele Fisher writes on the management of vertical file material, including the 
subject of arrangement and what to and what not to catalog (15). Rita D. 
Fowler writes on the handling of pamphlets and how to set up a cataloging pro- 
cedure for them (19). Arvo Seppilaé describes the library activity in the 
medical departments of the University of Helsinki, touching on the reorganiza- 
tion of the catalogs (61). William Jerome Wilson, of the National Library 
of Medicine, recommends a portable catalog for the library rare-book buyer, 
which will act as an adequate record of his library’s holdings. It would be a 
“short-title” catalog, and Wilson’s essentials are as follows: a standardized 
author entry with cross references from all variant forms; title entries for anon- 
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ymous works; the opening words of the title; and the full imprint. Certain 
problems would still arise when dealing with variant issues (date or publisher 
variation) and fragments with separate title pages masquerading as separate 
editions. The only solution to these problems, Wilson feels, would be to have 
both editions in hand, in the first instance, and in the second, to have a full 
descriptive catalog (thereby defeating the stated purpose) (70). 
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teens publications range from ambitious and serious undertakings 
issuing thousands of cards a year down to minor ventures of twenty or thirty 
cards a year. They vary in size and in the thickness of the cards or paper on 
which they are printed. Some are issued loose; some are glued or stapled to- 
gether; some are on perforated or lined sheets which may or may not be fastened 
into a journal. All, however, are efforts to satisfy a need for selected up-to-date 
information readily available in one cumulating file. 

In a recent survey of card-form publications related to medicine we have 
been able to discover more than seventy such services, approximately two 
thirds of which are current. A numbered check list of the titles appears at the 
end of this paper, and an annotated bibliography has been published else- 
where (1). As indicated above the publications may be grouped in various ways, 
but in considering their usefulness to a large medical library we have found it 
most convenient to group them as follows: 

1. National medical bibliographies (14, 36, 38). 

. Catalogs of large collections of medical books and journals (17, 46, 54). 

. Bibliographies, usually annotated, of technical reports (1, 2, 70). 

. Indexes, with or without abstracts, of all the articles in certain journals 
(4, 7, 8, 58, 66, 73). 

. Comprehensive bibliographies of the world literature on limited subjects 
(5, 10, 13, 18, 21, 23, 25, 52, 53, 60, 68). 

. Abstract services with highly selective coverage of their respective sub- 
jects, usually designed to help the busy practitioner (9, 12, 15, 19, 28, 
29, 34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 47, 48, 50, 67, 69, 72-T). 

. Hybrid journals printed on paper and especially designed to be filed 
either chronologically as journals or sheet by sheet under subject (26, 27, 
31, 32, 59). 

. Drug information services (6, 20, 24, 30, 33, 37, 49, 51, 55, 56, 57, 61, 62, 
65, 72-A). 

9. Miscellaneous or unknown (3, 11, 16, 22, 45, 63, 64, 71). 


* Present address: Medical Librarian, Washington Hospital Center, Washington, D. C. 
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Although the card form of publication allows a subscriber to receive biblio- 
graphic and other information promptly, to select what will be useful, and to 
accumulate it in a single file, the space required for special cabinets and the 
cost of filing the cards tend to make the card form unpopular, especially in 


libraries. 

The following question was put to fifty U. S. libraries: If an abstract service 
such as Excerpta Medica were also issued in card form, would you (a) prefer 
the card form; (b) prefer the journal form; (c) want to have both? 

Of the thirty-five libraries responding, four equivocated; four preferred the 
card form; two wanted both; and twenty-five preferred the journal form. 
Some of the comments are illuminating. 


You asked our opinion of card-form publication. In general, we don’t like it, but cannot 
afford to ignore it... . We rarely make use of the card services to which we subscribe, but 
there are times when one must exhaust any available source. We regularly cull new entries 
from these various pharmaccutical card services for our current U. D. file. 

A large pharmaceutical company. 

Time of personnel needed for filing would be a problem. 

A college of pharmacy library. 

Prefer (b) journal form. The card-form publication is impossible to maintain in libraries 
with inadequate clerical help. 

—A medical] schoo] library. 

Not in favor of card systems generally. Although they are easier to use, they are much 
too costly to maintain from the point of view of staff time... . 

—A medical school library. 

We have an abstracting system of our own that we find indispensable. It appears weekly 
on sheets perforated to eight 3” x 5” slips. We file these in a card file under subject. This 
is not available for sale or for general distribution. Outside of this, we take a dim view of 
card-form publications and doubt if we would subscribe to one. 

—A large pharmaceutical company. 

It is my opinion that card-form publications have a definite value as specialized bibliog- 
raphies, particularly for the library designed for comprehensive collection in a limited field. 
However, the necessity for maintaining separate files for each individual series of card pub- 
lications makes it impractical for the large, general medical library to attempt systematic 
collection and preservation. 

—A large medical society library. 

The ease of handling the journal form publication is undoubtedly superior for a library 
of our nature. Also, we operate on a limited budget with limited personnel, and we believe 
that the filing of cards and keeping them in order and replacing lost or stolen cards would 
be prohibitive in cost. 

—A large reference library. 

So far, we have done practically nothing with publications appearing in card form. Per- 
sonally I consider them a general nuisance, considering the time it takes to handle them. 

—A large medica] society library. 


The clerical cost of filing the cards is the disadvantage most commonly 
mentioned in this survey. In addition, for extensive bibliographies, the problem 
of the space required for special filing cabinets becomes a major consideration. 
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Alfred Stock in a survey of the present state of engineering bibliography tells 
the following tale: 


In the 1914-18 war the Germans occupied Brussels and the authorities there, who had 
accumulated a card-index of 11,000,000 items of knowledge, trembled at the thought of their 
precious work being carried off to Germany. The Germans, however, were wiser than that. 
They inspected the unwieldy mass—and left it where it was (2)! 


Even Herbert Haviland Field, founder of the Concilium bibliographicum 
and its director until 1921, recognized the space problem, though he denied 
its importance. He is reported to have said that the catalog of the Concilium 
“would not in a century reach the dimensions necessary to house a mounted 
elephant and yet no museum would hesitate to devote much more than that 
space to the representation of that single species” (3). We do not know how 
accurate his estimate was, for the Concilium bibliographicum was not able to 
survive the competition of Biological Abstracts and folded after forty-four years 
of operation. A few years before, the set at the American Museum of Natural 
History (which may not have been complete) filled a cabinet of trays about 
twenty feet long by six feet high (4). 

Publishers of cards have attempted to solve the problems of space and 
filing time in various ways. Two comprehensive bibliographies on limited 
subjects (the Classified Abstract Archive of the Alcohol Literature and the 
NYSEM International Bibliography of Electron Microscopy) are issued on cards 
marginally punched for sorting on a needle. Such cards need not be filed, 
except possibly in broad categories when the number of cards is large. There 
is, however, an upper limit, estimated at about 10,000 cards (5), beyond which 
sorting by hand or on simple machines becomes uneconomical. The expensive 
equipment necessary for efficient handling of larger numbers of punched cards 
is not yet within the means of the average medical library. 

Several foreign publishers have attempted to solve the problems of space 
and filing by issuing “hybrid” journals. These publications are so designed 
that they can either be filed sheet by sheet under subject headings in a loose- 
leaf notebook or be kept in journal form with regular journal indexes. The 
amount of space required is approximately the same for either arrangement. 
The user is free to decide whether or not the time spent in filing would be 
justified. 

A number of publications which are issued in card form are later issued 
in volume form. The cards serve those whose needs for up-to-date information 
outweigh the cost of filing; the volumes serve those who do not need the in- 
formation so promptly and also the card subscribers who do not care to keep 
a cumulating file of the cards. This combination of forms is especially useful 
for extensive compilations such as the catalogs of large medical collections, 
the national medical bibliographies, and comprehensive bibliographies on 
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limited subjects. If the volume form is issued promptly and cumulated at 
frequent intervals, it is likely to satisfy the majority of subscribers so well 
that few will want the cards. Less than a dozen libraries subscribe to the 
National Library of Medicine catalog cards, but approximately five hundred 
buy the annual and quinquennial author and subject catalog in volume form. 

Other publishers have had a similar experience. In the summer of 1957 
the editors of the Air Pollution Bibliography surveyed the eight hundred persons 
receiving this card-form publication to discover how many would perfer to 
receive the information in volume form. The response was about nine to one 
in favor of the latter. A decision has been made now to continue the publi- 
cation in volume form, with cumulating indexes. The late H. W. Wilson would 
surely have approved the decision. 


In the early days of the Cumulative Book Index no little time was spent in calculating the 
comparative cost of printed cumulations and printed cards. As a result of the computation 
it was estimated that an ordinary entry could be printed and delivered sixteen times at the 
cost of printing the same record on a card once. The economy in paper, presswork and post- 
age was hardly believable. Thus again cost finding put into the discard all plans for card 
printing and saved the Cumulative Book Index from the failure that has followed every at- 
tempt, commercial and “supported,” to make card distribution serve general bibliographical] 
purposes (6). 


The problems of space and filing are, of course, more acute for extensive 
card-form publications than for publications which consist of relatively few 


cards each year. Most of the selective abstract services, of which we have 
discovered about twenty, issue fewer than five hundred cards a year. However, 
as indexing tools they are of doubtful importance to any library with a set 
of the Current List of Medical Literature. As abstracting tools they are of little 
use in American or German libraries with reasonably good collections of the 
best native journals, since, typically, the American and German services 
abstract primarily from these better native journals. (There are a few services 
in other countries which abstract primarily from foreign journals. These may 
be very useful where the language of the abstract is better known than the 
language of the original article.) As a matter of fact, most selective abstract 
services were never intended for library use by their publishers, but were 
designed especially to help the individual practitioner keep up-to-date on ad- 
vances in his field. 

Not all of the smaller card-form publications are abstract services; some offer 
original information and cannot readily be neglected in libraries which need 
this information. The largest group of such publications are the new drug in- 
formation services which have sprung up in several countries in the last twenty 
years. Most of them issue from one hundred to three hundred cards a year, 
giving the composition, indications, dosage, manufacturer, etc., for the new 
pharmaceutical products available in the country of publication. The card 
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form does allow this new drug information to be provided promptly, and the 
total number of cards involved is relatively small. However, the use of cards 
even for this purpose seems inefficient when the material could be filed once 
for all by the publisher and issued almost as promptly in convenient volume 
form. 
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CHECK LIST 


. AD |ASTIA document, cards. 

. ATI (Air technical index, cards. 

. Abstracts of science literatures ;!;: Chemical science (Tokyo). 

. Advance abstract card service. 

5. Air pollution bibliography. 

. American druggist fact cards on new specialties (In American Druggist). 

. American Journal of Nursing Co. Monthly reference cards ;for the American Journal of 
Nursing. 

. American Journal of Nursing Co. Monthly reference cards jfor Nursing Outlook and for 
Nursing Research. 

. Arbeitsmedizinische Kartei. 

. Aviation medicine bibliography. 

. BEHA |Behandlungs)-Kartei. 

. Bibliografia (In Toko-ginecologia prictica). 

. Bibliograffa mundial clasificada (In Obstetricia y ginecologia lalino-americanas). 

. Bibliographia medica Cechoslovaca. 

5. Brief summaries and abstracts (reprinted from What's New). 

. Cardiology desk-aids. 

. Centre international de l’enfance. Centre de documentation. (Fiches de référence}. 

. Classified abstract archive of the alcohol literature. 

. Clinical clippings. 

. Coleccién de fichas de especialidades y f6rmulas de O. R. L. (In Acta oto-rino-laringolé- 
gica ibero-americana). 

. Concilium bibliographicum. 

. Eigennamen-Syndrom-Kartei (In Materia medica Nordmark). 

. Electron Microscope Society of America. Bibliography. 

. Farmatek. 

. (Fats and oils card bibliography}. 

. Les Feuillets du practicien. 
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. Feuillets médicaux. 

. Fichério médico-terapéutico “Labofarma.” 
. Fichero médico terapéutico. 

. Les Fiches documentaires. 

. Les Fiches médicales. 

. Fortschritte der Medizin. 


3. Guide to new medicaments (In Chemist and Druggist). 


. Hippokrates-Kartei (In Hippokrates; Zeitschrift fiir praktische Heilkunde und fiir die 
Einheit der Medizin). 

. Hospital abstract service. 

. Index medicus Danicus. 

. Index of new products. 

. Japan science review: Medical sciences: ,section 2) Abstracts. 

. Kartei der irztlichen Fortbildung. 

. Kartei der biologischen Medizin (In Die Heilkunst). 

. Kartei der medizinischen Literatur. 

. Kartei der praktischen Medizin. 


3. Kartei der praktischen Zahnheilkunde. 


. Kartei der zahnirztlichen Praxis. 

. Kartei des medizinischen Fortschritts. 

. Library of Congress printed catalog cards. 

. Literaturreferate. 

. Medical abstract service. 

. Medicinsk kartotek (In Maanedsskrift for praktisk lagegerning og social medicin). 
. Merck medical memoranda. 

. Mitteilungen iiber neue pharmazeutische Spezialpraiparate; Apercu de spécialités phar- 
maceutiques nouvelles. 

. Multiple sclerosis abstracts. 

. NYSEM international bibliography of electron microscopy. 

. National Library of Medicine catalog cards. 

. New prescription products (supplement to the Alchemist). 

. New products (In Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal). 

. Novitatenkartei. 

. Originalien-Verzeichnis mit Dezimalklassifikation zum Ausschneiden (In Mtinchener 
medizinische Wochenschrift). 

. Paracelsus. 

. Physiological field methods. 

. Praphag-Informationskartei fiir Apotheker. 

. Prescription proprietaries card service. 

. Program and facilities reports (In Current Research in Cancer Chemotherapy). 

. References on respiratory cancers. 

. Répertoire permanent des spécialités. 

. Résumés pour périodiques analytiques; Summary for abstract periodicals (In: Archives 
des sciences physiologiques). 

. Revista de revistas (In Obstetricia y ginecologia lalino-americanas). 

. Science-technology libraries bibliography. 

. Selezione bibliografica (In Cardiologia pratica). 

. TIP (Technical information pilot) cards. 

. Die Therapeutische Registratur. 

. Therapie- und Arzneimittelkartei. 


3. Verzeichnis der Originalartikel mit Dezimalklassification zum Ausschneiden (In Hippo 


krates). 





The Medical Libraries in Yugoslavia 


By Leta A. MEVORAH 


Librarian, Central Library of the 
Medical Faculty of Belgrade 


THE CENTRAL LIBRARY OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY IN BELGRADE 


Rn Belgrade Medical Faculty was founded in 1920 immediately after 
World War I. As always when something new is started, here also everything 
could not be done at once. First had to come the most necessary, then gradually 
the institutions of this Faculty developed and perfected themselves. With the 
formation of these institutions books were always kept in mind, but only in 
connection with the problems of the individual institutes. Thus were created 
one after the other clinics and institutes, with their own reference libraries, 
forming the Medical Faculty in Belgrade. These libraries had their central 
catalogue which registered where the books were to be found. This condition 
lasted till World War II. 

The difficult conditions under which the whole of Europe was suffering 
before World War II arrested many undertakings in all fields, as well as that 
of science. The desire was to further science, but meanwhile all thoughts were 
of war. At last war came. To speak of the devastation it caused in Yugoslavia 
is not necessary, as it is well known. The German bombardment of Belgrade 
on April 6, 1941, destroyed many cultural acquisitions, also some of the insti- 
tutes of the Medical Faculty, and their books. On this same day Belgrade’s 
National Library was burnt to ashes. All that remained of the whole century’s 
riches was only the charred remains of one book. 

After liberation in 1944 a great effort was made to repair the destruction 
and create anew. A great deal was done in the cultural field. One had to make 
up for lost years, to create the possibility for scientific work, to make learning 
possible and to open up the Faculties. The inflow of students in the Medical 
Faculty was great; our country needed doctors, and besides there was a large 
group of medical students who, owing to the war, had been obliged to interrupt 
their studies. Now one vital necessity was a large central library which could 
serve all clinics and institutes as well as thousands of medical students. 

The Central Library of the Medical Faculty was established at the end of 
1946 and began to work at the beginning of 1947. There were two reasons for 
wishing for a central library, one, to be able to satisfy all institutions of the 
Medical Faculty, and, two, to do so more economically. 

The first books to come to the library were those which had been confiscated 
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by the National Liberation Army from the enemy when they were driven out 
of the country. Those were books which had been plundered during the occupa- 
tion. The Central Library returned these books to their owners or to the 
latter’s relations. Books began to pour in from all sides, some bought, some 
gifts. The principal supplies were those books and journals which arrived in the 
middle of 1947, as gifts of the “United Jugoslav Fund” from, America. These 
books and journals are still the main collection of the library. In the library’s 
first year many gifts arrived from the World Health Organization, the French 
Embassy and French scientists, the British Council, the American Library in 
Belgrade, and others. Meanwhile conditions in the country had improved and 
the consequences of the war were felt less and less. The Central Library now 
stands on its own legs and the sufficient budget given by the State enables it to 
develop into a big modern library. 

Special attention is given to students. They have three large reading rooms 
with about 300 places and all the books needed for learning. The reading rooms 
are open from 7 A.M. to 8 P.M. About 120,000 students have used these rooms 
throughout one year. 

This library today has about 15,000 books and 850 journals, of which over 
400 are current. It has several catalogues: 

1. Books by language, material, and author. 

. Journals. 

. Articles from journals. 

. Reprints. 

. Publications of the World Health Organization. 

. Books and journals in student’s reading rooms. 

. Control catalogue for clinics and institutes of the Medical Faculty. 

Two years ago this library was transferred to new rooms which are attractive 
and healthful. In two of the large rooms the journals are on open shelves and 
in one room more serious work is done. The readers are allowed to serve 
themselves. 

And now something about the organization of this library as a truly central 
one. 

The name “Central Library” is mentioned constantly and many libraries 
carry it, but it is not always known whether they have a right to the name 
in its full significance. Very often libraries are called central because they are 
the largest among a group of smaller ones, although there is no connection 
whatsoever between them. So, if a library is not formed from the beginning in 
the true sense of central, it will be difficult for it to become one. The presence 
of a central catalogue, however great its significance, is not sufficient to make it 
a real centre. 

This Central Library was from its start in 1947 created as a central one with 
the duty of receiving and providing books and journals for all of the clinics and 
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institutes of the Medical Faculty, of which there are about forty. This may 
seem, at first, tremendous and requiring an enormous working apparatus, but 
it is, in fact, very simple. 

The budget is a joint one and is not available to individual institutes but only 
used when there is need. As is known, in some fields of medicine many more 
books and journals are printed than in others. If every institute were allowed 
to buy books and journals freely, many would be bought, not because they are 
needed, but because there is money to be spent, and, in consequence, others 
would not be able to buy those really needed. This library’s Board is composed 
of representatives of the Medical Faculty, and has the final decision whether 
a book is needed or not. Thus, when there is control, no duplicates are to be 
found, which would certainly be the case if buying were unlimited. Again, 
nothing is bought which is not connected with the daily work because all 
others may be obtained in the Central Library. Why accumulate in small refer- 
ence libraries books which really belong in the Central one? 

It is not the same with journals. Each medical institute receives, besides its 
own journals, those from other countries, although duplicates can be found in 
the Central Library. This is done so that the younger doctors may have the 
opportunity, when they have a little time, to read in their institutes. 

In the Central Library there is a central catalogue of all that the clinics, 
institutes, and the students’ reading rooms receive. The same leaflets are to be 
found in the general catalogue of the Central Library. 

Every institute also has its record of what it buys. At the end of the year 
one has a clear picture of what it has bought and how much it has spent. Be- 
sides this each institute has a notebook which contains acknowledgement of 
receipt. Each institute may have separate requirements, namely, 

1. Written demand for a book or journal. 

2. Leaflet with date of grant and order. 

3. Leaflet for central catalogue. 

4. Record for purchased books and journals with their prices. 

5. Notebooks for acknowledgement of receipts. 

The Central Library of the Medical Faculty has now passed into its twelfth 
year and has obtained experience in this field. From this experience the following 
results are evident: 

1. Great economy; instead of buying duplicates new titles can be bought. 

2. The Central Library developes normally, enriching its collection according 
to plan, and with regard to the advancement of medicine and the needs of the 
Faculty. More possibilities are offered the institutions to follow everything new 
in medicine. 

3. Journals in great number are to be found in the Central Library, where 
they are placed at the disposal of all institutions of the Medical Faculty, as 
well as of all those who are not members of this Faculty. 
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4. Special attention is paid to the students. The number, size, and hours 
of the student reading rooms have already been described. Since the students 
are separated in their own reading rooms they feel more at ease being within 
their own circle. The students’ reading rooms are supplied with all of the ma- 
terials they need, and the librarian devotes himself completely to the readers, 
the students. 

Here in short has been described the organization of the Central Medical 
Library of the Medical Faculty in Belgrade from its beginning. After observing 
other libraries one can conclude that the work in such a library is more inter- 
esting and dynamic. There is a close contact between it and the institutions 
of the Medical Faculty and it is possible to point out what interests each indi- 
vidual one. Such ‘an organization has been proved satisfactory and economical 
and can be recommended everywhere where there is a possibility of creating a 
Central Library. 


The other main medical libraries in Yugoslavia are the Army Medical 
Library, Belgrade; the Library of the Institute of Hygiene, Belgrade; the 
Central Library of the Faculty of Medicine, Zagreb; the Library of the School 
of Public Health and the Central Institute of Hygiene, Zagreb; the Central 
Library of the Faculty of Medicine, Sarajevo; the Central Library of the Fa- 
culty of Medicine, Ljubljana; and the Central Library of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Skoplje, several of which I shall describe. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE CENTRAL 
INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE, ZAGREB 


This is a joint lending and reference library for the two institutions, special- 
izing in all aspects of public health and allied subjects. The School of Public 
Health is a unit of the Medical Faculty of the University of Zagreb, engaged 
in undergraduate and postgraduate training in the field of hygiene, social 
medicine, microbiology, epidemiology, sanitary engineering, and other branches 
of public health. Founded in 1927 to provide primarily for the staffs of the two 
institutes, the Library did not grow to its present size until after the Second 
World War, when it was offered generous aid from international agencies, 
particularly the “American Friends of Yugoslavia.” Since then the Library has 
extended its services and facilities to all genuine inquirers and research workers 
of the medical profession as well as to medical students. 

The Library contains some 18,000 volumes and keeps 247 current periodicals, 
of which 197 are foreign. Its main riches are in its collection of periodicals. 
Two reading rooms provide study facilities for 44 readers. The classification 
in use is the second edition of the Barnard Scheme. The shelves are open. An 
alphabetical, subject, and systematic catalogue together with a good collection 
of reference works help the research worker to make full use of the library 
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holdings. A micro-reader, housed in one of the reading rooms, makes it possible 
to take advantage of microfilms which are provided whenever a request cannot 
be met from the library resources. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE, BELGRADE 


This library was founded in 1928. At first the library purchased books and 
periodicals published only in French and German. During the Second World 
War, the library was not damaged, but no books were purchased. After the 
War the library was renewed, at first by gifts, and, later, by purchasing medical 
books and other publications, mostly relating to preventive medicine. There 
are now about 40,000 books and about 300 foreign periodicals are received 
regularly, most of them in English, then in French, German and Russian. 


THE CENTRAL LIBRARY OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY IN LJUBLJANA 


The Central Medical Library in Ljubljana is one of several Yugoslav libraries 
founded after the Second World War. At that time Slovenia obtained its first 
complete Medical Faculty, and the Central Medical Library in Ljubljana 
came into being in 1946. The present institution has been created with new 
responsibilities, new functions and new requirements. 

There exist among the different institutes and clinics attached to the Faculty 
small reference libraries indispensable for the daily practical and theoretical 
work of the scientists and physicians. The Central Medical Library, which 
meets the needs of 30 institutes and clinics, is mainly serving the Faculty 
members, physicians in general, and other scientists dealing with medicine and 
applied sciences. Even so, the Library is accessible to the students of the 
Faculty, lending them books for studying at home. 

The Library activities and functions are administrated by special internal 
regulations. A special board of five members of the Faculty is in charge of super- 
vising and directing the working of the Library. This board forms the con- 
necting link between the Library, the Faculty of Stomatology and Medicine, 
and the institutes and clinics. In 1957 the holdings were 36,000 volumes, and 
2,816 current foreign periodicals. There is one reading room with 34 seats. The 
professional staff numbers five. The catalogues are an alphabetical catalogue, a 
classified catalogue, a subject catalogue, and a shelf catalogue. Reading sta- 
tistics are 6,148 volumes. 


THe CENTRAL LIBRARY OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY, SARAJEVO 


The Central Library of the Medical Faculty in Sarajevo was founded in 
November 1946 by the Dean’s Office of the Faculty. The first acquisitions 
were received in 1946 from various bookshops in Belgrade, Zagreb, and Sarajevo, 
as well as from individuals. At the end of 1948 as a result of the “reparation” 
received from Germany, two wagon loads of books were received. 
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Today this library has about 40,000 books of which about 16,000 are manuals 
and monographs, the rest are journals. All these belong to the field of medical 
science. More are in German and Serbo-Croat than are in any one other lan- 
guage and about 70 per cent are in French, English, Russian, and some are in 
Italian. 


THE CENTRAL LIBRARY OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY, SKOPLJE 


The Library was founded in 1947 together with the Faculty. It consists of 
over 24 libraries of the institutes and clinics, with holdings in 1957 of 34,953 
volumes. 
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Toronto—The Place of Meeting 
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, an is a large, rapidly growing modern city on the north shore of 
Lake Ontario, near its western end. It is the capital of the Province of Ontario, 
and is an industrial centre situated in one of the richest agricultural areas of 
Canada. It considers itself the centre of the Arts, Culture and Education in 
Canada and it plays a leading role in financial matters. Torontonians conse- 
quently feel the importance of their city, and other cities detest Toronto’s 
self-satisfied prosperity. 

The name ‘‘Toronto”’ is believed to be of Indian origin, meaning ‘‘a place of 
meeting.” The name first appears in the French Colonial Reports of 1686 
and was applied to the chain of lakes and rivers that lies north of Lake Ontario 
extending towards Georgian Bay on Lake Huron. This region was populated 
by allied families and friendly bands of Indians. On the French maps of this 
period the site of the modern city is marked “La Taranto Portage.” Whether 
the fort built in 1686 was at the Lake Ontario or the Lake Huron end of “the 
Toronto Portage” is not clear. However, it is known that there was a Huron 
village on the Lake Ontario shore and in 1720 a French Fort and Trading Post 
was established there and called Toronto. The French destroyed their fort in 
1758 to prevent it falling into British hands, and the area reverted to the 
Indians for thirty years. In 1787 the Deputy Surveyor General purchased from 
the Indians on behalf of the British Crown the site of the modern city for 
£1,700 in cash and goods. 

The feature of the site that attracted the Surveyor General was the sand 
bar that extended for two miles parallel to the shore, forming the best land 
locked harbour on Lake Ontario. This sand bar, known now as the Toronto 
Island, still protects the harbour that is currently being dredged to accom- 
modate ocean going ships. In 1793 Governor Simcoe visited the harbour and 
selected the site for the town that he planned as the capital of Upper Canada. 

In 1813 the town of 700 was occupied by about 2,000 United States Soldiers 
under General Dearborn. The garrison was hopelessly outnumbered and the fort 
surrendered. During the eleven days of occupation the Parliament buildings 
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were burned, plate was taken from the Church and books from the library, and 
many of the private homes were looted. In retaliation British troops burned the 
capitol in Washington later that year. 

The Loyal and Patriotic Society of Upper Canada was founded to help 
alleviate the distress caused by the war. It received donations from Britain, 
as well as Canada, and with its funds a hospital, now known as the Toronto 
General Hospital, was founded. This society purchased medals for distribution 
to the Canadian Militia, but these medals were never awarded. Some years 
later they were destroyed, and the proceeds from the sale of the metal used to 
endow the Hospital. One of these medals survived, and is now in the Museum 
of the Toronto Academy of Medicine. 

In spite of the invasion of 1813 the town continued to grow, and in 1834 it 
was incorporated as a city. In 1837 the young city was threatened by an armed 
rebellion, but the rebels were defeated in a skirmish several miles to the north 
at a point which is now within the city boundary. Throughout the Victorian 
era Toronto flourished. It grew steadily, spreading as far as “the Hill” by 1900. 
This escarpment cuts across the city 2 or 3 miles from the lake shore. With 
the large immigration before the first war Toronto expanded engulfing the sur- 
rounding villages. It has grown haphazardly on a rectangular grid system, 
which is somewhat distorted by hills, ravines and railways. Periodically during 
the past century and a half plans have been prepared to ensure a reasonable 
and orderly growth and development of the metropolitan area, and with 
equal regularity the plans were set aside, and the indiscriminate growth con- 
tinues. Having seen several villages absorbed by the “‘ravenous” city in the 
twenties, the suburban areas have strongly resisted any further expansion. 
This resulted in a confused metropolitan area with varying municipal services 
and facilities. The last war caused a rapid industrial expansion which attracted 
a large labour force, and created a serious housing shortage. This has been 
further aggravated by the postwar immigration from Europe. During the last 
decade Toronto has had a greater per cent growth than any other city of North 
America. 

In 1954 the whole of the suburban area of 240 square miles, containing thir- 
teen municipalities, was federated with the city to form “Metropolitan 
Toronto.” The federated municipalities have retained their identity and con- 
tinue to provide schools and local services, while fire and police protection, the 
construction of highways, water mains and sewers are the responsibility of the 
Metropolitan Council. The experiment has proven successful, although there 
have been many growing pains and talk of secession, but each year there has 
been closer integration. 

Toronto is sprawled over a large area because two thirds of the dwelling 
units are single family houses. Each house has some garden space and fronts 
upon a street, so that there is a relatively low population density for an urban 
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area. Also, private houses being only two or three floors high permit the growth 
of trees on the streets, so that viewed from the air Toronto appears to be well 
forested. 

The University of Toronto, in spite of the name, has always been a Provincial 
not a Municipal Institution. It was founded by Royal Charter in 1827, but did 
not open its doors to students till 1841. One of the prominent figures, promoting 
the University, was the Rev. John Strachan, an Aberdonian, who came to 
Canada as an impecunius Presbyterian schoolteacher, married a rich widow and 
ultimately became an Anglican Bishop. The original charter gave the Church 
of England complete control of the State University. This promptly raised the 
ire of the Methodists and Presbyterians for the Anglicans were in fact a small 
minority in the population. Part of the University endowment was used to 
establish a boys’ preparatory school, Upper Canada College. The Methodists 
obtained a charter for Victoria University in 1837, but that did not solve the 
University problem. In 1850, after years of bitterness and arguments, the 
charter was amended and the University became entirely secular. Because of 
this Bishop Strachan founded a new Anglican University, known as Trinity 
College. Subsequently, the three universities were federated, Victoria and 
Trinity waiving their right to grant degrees except in Theology. With the 
addition of a Roman Catholic College, St. Michael’s, there are now four Arts 
Colleges. University College occupies the original University building, com- 
pleted in 1859. At that time the University was on the outskirts of the city, 
while now it is in the downtown area. The campus, which not many years 
ago was considered more than adequate for any possible expansion, now is 
becoming crowded. The Universitv has purchased adjacent land and is in the 
process of expanding and establishing a “West Campus.” 

The Faculty of Medicine suffered almost as many storms as the Faculty of 
Arts, and in 1871 William Osler left Toronto to study at McGill because of the 
bickering in the Medical Faculty. Since the turn of the century the Medical 
atmosphere has cleared and Toronto has become one of the great medical 
schools of the continent, both for undergraduate and postgraduate training. 
The greatest contribution of the Toronto school was the discovery of insulin 
by Drs. Banting and Best. Toronto authors are represented in all medical 
libraries by Boyd, Best and Taylor, Grant, and Ham. 

Hart House, situated near the geographical centre of the campus, is the 
finest academic Club House in North America. It is for men only, a fact re- 
sented by the women undergraduates. It contains a dining hall, library, music 
room in addition to common rooms, gymnasia and swimming pool. Under its 
quadrangle is a theatre, as well equipped as any commercial stage, which is used 
both by undergraduates and a professional company. Each year, since it was 
founded, Hart House has purchased two or three Canadian paintings. There 
now is an outstanding collection of Canadian paintings continually on view in 
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Fic. 1. Memorial Tower, University of Toronto 


the various rooms. The Great Hall, which forms the east wing of the building, 
is used as a dining hall. It rises the full height of the building to a timbered oak 
ceiling. It is panelled in oak, and surrounding the Royal Coat of Arms are 
emblazoned the Arms of the Universities of the British Commonwealth, while 
surrounding the fireplace at the other end of the Hall are the Arms of the 
Universities of the Allied Nations of the First World War. 

The Royal Ontario Museum is jointly maintained by the University and the 
Province. It is divided into five sections: Archeology, Paleontology, Geology, 
Minerology and Zoology, but housed in a single building. The Museum of 
Archeology is the largest and contains collections of world-wide importance. 
The Chinese collection is outstanding and includes the largest Chinese library 
on this continent. The senior Museum staff are members of the University 
faculty, so that the lecture rooms and galleries are constantly in use by the 
undergraduates. School children also come for classes not only from the public 


schools, but also from the high schools and technical schools. 
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Fic. 2. Charles H. Best Institute, University of Toronto 


The Ontario Archives Building is continuous with the University Library. 
It contains, in addition to the books, pictures, maps, manuscripts and other 
memorabilia that constitute ‘tArchives,” the Sigmund Samuel Canadiana 
Gallery of the Royal Ontario Museum. 

The Royal Conservatory of Music provides the staff for the Faculty of Music, 
although its teaching is not limited to the University grades. Its grades and 
examinations are recognized across the continent. The dean, Dr. Boyd Neel, is 
well known as the conductor of a string orchestra that bears his name. The 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra gained its international reputation under the 
guidance of its previous dean, Sir Ernest Macmillan. 

The Royal Canadian Institute is a learned society in Toronto, whose ob- 


jective is the dissemination of an accurate knowledge of science to the lay 


public. It was before a meeting of this society that Sir Sanford Fleming gave an 
address in February 1849 in which he outlined his proposals for the establish- 
ment of time zones. As a result of this lecture an international congress was 
held that established standard time. The Royal Canadian Institute maintains 
a library of journals of other learned societies, which is housed in the Uni- 
versity Library. 

The Military Institute on University Avenue possesses a library relating to 
the armed forces. This library is the most complete of its type on the con- 
tinent, and is used extensively by persons interested in historical research. 

In connection with St. Michael’s College is the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies. Their library contains, in addition to original documents 
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I'ic. 3. Academy of Medicine, Toronto 


and books, photostats and microfilms from the Vatican Library and other 
Kuropean libraries. 

The first medical library in Toronto was established in 1839 by the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of Upper Canada. Two years later the College was 
dissolved, and the books and library furnishings were transferred to the care of 
the Secretary of the College who made an inventory and gave a receipt for the 
books. In 1847 the custodian of the library died of typhus fever and the library 
disappeared. Although the volumes were all stencil-marked: “Col. Phys. and 
Surg. U. C.,” none of these books is known to survive. 

There were medical libraries associated with the various medical schools, 
which ultimately were absorbed into the University Library. As a result of the 
fire in 1890, the library was completely destroyed, so that there are no books 
from that period available. After the fire many of the European Universities 
contributed books to re-establish the library. There is a medical section in the 
University Library, which provides facilities for both the undergraduates and 
research workers. It is housed in the University Library building, but in a 
section separate from the main library. 

In 1880 the Ontario Medical Library Association was organized, and their 
library was housed in the building of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 


Ontario. In 1907 clinical societies and the Library Association united to found 


the Academy of Medicine. Since that time the library has grown continuously, 
and is now one of the most important medical libraries in Canada. 
Toronto is the capital of the Province of Ontario, and adjoining the Uni- 
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versity Grounds are the Provincial Government Buildings. The Parliament 
Buildings, that face down University Avenue, were built with Victorian pre- 
tentiousness. The more modern government office blocks to the east are more 
restrained in their design. 

At the corner, where Queen Street crosses University Avenue, is located 
Osgoode Hall. This building contains the law courts, the library and the school 
of the Law Society of Upper Canada. On Queen Street, to the east of Osgoode 
Hall, is the new civic square on which is to be built the new City Hall. The 
design was chosen from over 500 entries to an international competition. The 
winning design was by a Finnish architect, Viljo Rewell. 

The Art Gallery of Toronto, situated on Dundas Street, has grown continu- 
ously since it was founded half a century ago. Their permanent collection in- 
cludes work from many Canadian artists, as well as good examples of most 
of the European schools. In addition each year they bring to Toronto out- 
standing exhibitions of international importance. Adjoining the Art Gallery 
and associated with it is the Ontario College of Art. 

On the Lake Shore, toward the western end of the city, are the Exhibition 
Grounds. Here, each fall, is held the largest annual exhibition of the world. 
The exhibits cover the whole range of human activity. Each November in some 
of the same buildings is held the Royal Agricultural Winter Fair, which attracts 
international interest, both in the horse show and in livestock judging. 

In order to cope with the increasing size of the Metropolitan area and its 
attendant traffic jam the first subway in Canada was opened in 1954. This 
extends five miles from downtown Toronto to the residential area in the north. 
A second subway has been approved, extending nine miles in the east and west 
directions, and construction will commence during this year. 

The importance of Toronto, as a financial centre, is indicated by the fact 
that the head offices of half of the chartered banks of Canada are located in 
this city. Several large insurance companies also have their head offices in 
Toronto. The Toronto stock exchange is exceeded only by New York in volume 
of trading, and has a larger listing of mining shares than any exchange in North 
America. 

Formerly, the downtown area was the prime shopping region in the city with 
small local shopping centres scattered far and wide. Recently, the Bloor-Yonge- 
Bay area has become the centre for specialty retail shops. 

In Riverdale Park the city maintains a zoo of moderate size. It is being 
renovated, so that the animals are displayed in a more appropriate setting. 
In addition to Canadian animals there are examples from all parts of the world. 
A second, less extensive collection is maintained in High Park, in the western 
portion of the city. 

Situated on the brow of the hill, overlooking downtown Toronto, is Toronto’s 
outstanding ‘‘folly.”” This is Casa Loma, which was built before the first war 
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by Sir Henry Pellatt, but never completed. It resembles a French chateau, but 
does not follow any single period architecturally. It became the property of the 
City of Toronto through nonpayment of taxes, and is now leased by the 
Kiwanis Club and operated as a tourist attraction. 

Toronto is a large, rapidly growing, busy Metropolitan area. It has many 
features characteristic of cities of North America, yet it has an atmosphere 
peculiar to Toronto. Since the war there have been many immigrants from all 
parts of Europe. These people have brought with them their national culture 
and they are being assimilated and are enriching the Canadian way of life. The 
rapid growth of the Toronto area has been grafted on to the formal staid Vic- 
torian development, and the fact that it is the centre of Arts, Culture and 
Education for Ontario has profoundly influenced the attitude of Torontonians. 
The presence of the University with its associated institutions has greatly en- 
riched Toronto’s cultural life, and the Provincial Government Offices and 
Superior Courts have also played their part. The cult of progress has tended to 
sweep away many buildings of historical interest, but enough remain to demon- 
strate the origin and development of the metropolis. 





The 1959 Meeting: Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 


Travel Tips for a Canadian Vacation 


ONTARIO 


Paasy to reach, bordering six states, vast in area, 421,000 square miles, 
larger than all Texas and Northern California together, Ontario is Canada’s 
second largest province. She spreads her one-half million lakes, 1,000 miles 
east to west and 1,050 miles northwards from the well settled south with fine 
highways and modern cities past the beautiful hotel and resort area to thou- 
sands of square miles of virgin forest, lakes and streams. 

Located at the centre of the Canadian market, producing half the nation’s 
manufacturing output, home of one-third of the country’s population and 
endowed with an incredible abundance of natural resources, the Province of 
Ontario is aptly called ““The Heartland of Canada.” 

Historically, the area known as the Province of Ontario, originally a part of 
New France, was ceded to the British in 1763. For a time it was known as 
Upper Canada. The French economy had been based on furs, but with the 
arrival of British settlers the lumber trade flourished—white pine, strictly 
reserved for the King’s Navy, was particularly heavily logged. 

Agricultural settlement in Ontario began at Adolphustown, first landing 
place of United Empire Loyalists on June 16, 1784. Other Loyalists followed 
quickly and established farms along the north shores of the Upper St. Lawrence 
River and Lake Ontario, in the Niagara Peninsula, and in the Lake Erie region 
to Lake St. Clair. 


How To ENTER ONTARIO 


When you cross the world’s friendliest border you will encounter a minimum 
of formalities and little delay. American drivers should carry vehicle ownership 
registration and driver’s license. While some States do not require ownership 
registration to be carried, it is required at border points and when driving in 
Ontario. 

Permanent U. S. residents require no passport but for convenience it is 
just as well to carry some alternative identification to facilitate your re-entry 
into the United States. Naturalized U. S. citizens must carry naturalization 
papers and aliens proof of their legal residence in the U. S. 


CUSTOMS 


United States’ citizens who have been in Canada for forty-eight hours are 
allowed by their tariff regulations to take back, duty free, up to $200 worth of 
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merchandise, per person. This exemption is allowable every thirty-one days. 
Besides this exemption, $300 more merchandise can be taken into the U. S. 
by those residents who have been in Canada not less than twelve days. This 
second exemption is not allowable more than once every six months. 

For complete customs regulations, see booklet ‘““How to Enter Canada,” 
available from Department of Travel and Publicity, Parliament Bldgs., 
Toronto, or Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa. 


CURRENCY 


The handling of U. S. money in Ontario is not a problem. The rate of ex- 
change fluctuates daily according to the market, but generally the difference 
is negligible. Money can be exchanged at any bank in Ontario. Even the small- 
est town has at least one bank. Most stores, resorts and business places will 
accept U. S. funds at the current rate of exchange. It is suggested that you 
learn the name of the Canadian bank associated with your home town bank, 
and arrange for a letter of credit. All Canadian financial houses have some 
United States or foreign affiliation. Traveller’s Cheques are, of course, accepted 
in most places of business. 


WEATHER 


You will find that Ontario has a summer climate to please nearly all tastes» 
comparing with summer weather in New England States, New York, Ohio, 


Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and Mid-Pennsylvania. The summer months’ 
average mean temperatures are above those of San Francisco and other northern 
California cities. 


NIAGARA FALLS 


Approximately 90 miles from Toronto at the western tip of Lake Ontario, 
is one of the world’s scenic wonders. 

Sunlight by day or floodlit by night the Falls of Niagara are breathtaking 
in their grandeur. Around the Falls and along the river are the superb Niagara 
Parks, famous gardens and historical sites. 


QUEENSTON, ONTARIO—SOURCE OF A GIANT’S POWER 


Queenston, on the lower Niagara River where the great gorge falls away 
to the lowlands and Lake Ontario beaches, combines the old and the new. 
A number of historic old homes still stand there, including that of William 
Lyon McKenzie, founder of the Colonial Advocate, rebel and exile, then 
member of one of Canada’s early legislative assemblies. 

Today’s Queenston is the site of two of the greatest hydro-electric power 
plants in the world—the Sir Adam Beck—Ontario Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission plants I and II—which develop something like two million horse- 
power to help meet the requirements of the still expanding industrial giant that 
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is Southern Ontario, source of 60 per cent of all Canada’s manufactured and 
processed products. 


CENTRAL ONTARIO 


An hour north of Toronto are the resorts and beaches of lovely Lake Simcoe, 
and above it the thousand square mile Muskoka Lakes and Lake of Bays dis- 
tricts. To the west lie Parry Sound, Georgian Bay and its 30,000 Islands, and 
Manitoulin, the world’s largest fresh-water island. To the east are the fish-filled 
Kawartha Lakes, and above them the hills and lakes of the Haliburton High- 
lands. 

All these make up the central lakelands—a vacation paradise of woods and 
water, beach and island. Here are resorts to suit every taste and purse—from 
luxury hotels with facilities for boating, water sports, fishing, golf, tennis and 
dancing to quiet lakeside cabins for relaxed fishing and lazing in the invigorating 
pine scented air. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


A small town one hundred miles west of Toronto of no particular significance 
until a few years ago a local citizen had the inspiration to start an annual 
Shakespearean Festival. The opening of the 9th Festivai follows closely on the 
end of the meeting. Festival information is obtainable from: 


The Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
109 Erie Street 
Stratford, Ont. 


NorRTH 


Above the great central resorts, far up to the salt shores and tidal waters 
of James Bay and east to Quebec, the streams, lakes and forests of the north- 
land teem with fish and wild life. Here is unsurpassed camping, hunting and 
fishing country. Here too are booming mining towns, uranium operations and 
lumbering camps, busy cities, many splendid vacation resorts. It’s easy to 
reach the heart of Canada’s north, by fine highways, rail or air. Whether you 
seek a real outdoorsman’s holiday, a bear or deer hunt, the thrill of fishing 
deep in the interior where no one has fished before, or prefer a comfortable 
luxury resort—you can’t escape the air of excitement—the zest for living—the 
youthful feeling of the frontier. You’ll have a happy, rewarding vacation 
here! 


EAST 


Between the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers, lies historic ground. Over 
three hundred and fifty years ago French explorers and fur traders opened up 
this country—two centuries later canals, towers and forts were built to protect 
British shipping from American guns. | 
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At Kingston, Ontario, thousands of summertime vacationists visit Old Fort 
Henry to photograph the “garrison” firing the old minute gun at noon— 
parading in their red-coated, gold-buttoned uniforms of yesteryear led by 
the regimental mascot, a pure white goat with gilded horns and hoofs that 
wears the regiment’s insignia because he’s a registered trooper. In the back- 
ground are ancient buttresses, and cannon that point southward defiantly 
though they have not needed loading and priming in a hundred and fifty years 
of peace along the unguarded 4,000 mile border between North America’s 
two greatest nations. At Kingston also is the Royal Military College, Canada’s 
“West Point.” 

Along the St. Lawrence the mammoth seaway is being constructed—in the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. Along the Ottawa River and through- 
out the Rideau Lakes thousands of holidayers enjoy the fine cruising and angling 
waters and the superb resorts. 


OTTAWA 


Ottawa, Canada’s capital, is 280 miles by road from Toronto. Its chief show 
place is the group of gothic buildings, which house the Federal Parliament, on 
Parliament Hill, and which are guarded by the scarlet-coated Mounties. 


EASTERN CANADA 


Enjoy a wonderful vacation in Canada’s historic Province of Quebec. 


Montreal lies 400 miles east of Toronto; Quebec City with its old world at- 
mosphere is another 150 miles east. Follow the St. Lawrence around the scenic 
Gaspé Peninsula and travel south through Canada’s Maritime Provinces by the 
sea. 
WESTERN CANADA 

Return to Western U. S. A. via the Canadian West enjoying the majestic 
rugged grandeur of the Canadian Rockies, Banff, Lake Louise, Jasper, and 
through the Frazer River Canyon to Vancouver, Victoria and the Pacific 
Coast. 

Selected from material prepared by the Ontario Department of Travel and 
Publicity. 

For additional information write: 


Department of Publicity 
Information Branch 
Parliament Buildings 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





President’s Page 


To the members of the Medical Library Association, Inc.: 

So you would like to know what the president does! 

It is a great honor to be elected president of this Association, and all of the 
holders of that position have been not only aware of that honor, but grateful 
for the confidence in them which is shown by the members. We wonder, how- 
ever, if the general membership has any conception of the responsibility that 
goes along with that honor. This is a big organization now, and there are many 
facets to its business. 

The mail that comes over the desk of the president is exciting and interest- 
ing, and it all requires answering. To give an idea of the diversity of the letters 
to be answered, here are a few picked at random from the mail box: 

Two requests for books and surgical instruments from libraries in the 

Philippines. 

A request for travel money assistance from a documentalist in Europe. 

A plea for a contribution to a health careers program. 

A request for advice on the administration of a hospital medical library and 

the advisability of hiring a trained medical librarian. 

An offer of a gift of books to the Association. 

An invitation to attend an anniversary celebration for a hospital medical 

library. 

A request for the use of the Association’s mailing list. 

A request for up-to-date information on officers and committee chairmen. 

In addition there are numerous courtesy letters to be written—thanks for 
past favors and suggestions for future ones; contacts to be made and con- 
tinued; and so on and on. With one eye on the budget and the other on the 
needs of the officers and committees, the president approves all bills for pay- 
ment. 

Quite naturally, committee chairmen are constantly reporting what they 
are doing, and asking for advice, and that is where the President realizes how 
many members are spending untold hours on Association projects. The annual 
reports show the results, but they do not indicate how much time was involved 
in carrying on the projects. 

This résumé brings me to the point I want to make now, that is the desira- 
bility of having a central office—a headquarters, with an executive secretary 
in charge. Matters of policy should be decided by the Board, individual deci- 
sions in many cases can be made by the President, and much correspondence 
can be carried on by the Secretary, but many matters could be handled much 
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more easily and efficiently by an executive secretary. A committee of past- 
presidents is considering the feasibility of establishing and carrying on such a 
central office, and it is to be hoped that in the foreseeable future it will become 
a reality. 


ISABELLE T. ANDERSON 
PRESIDENT 





Notes from London’ 


The Annual Conference of the Medical Section of the Library Association 
was held at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, from July 18-21 under the chairman- 
ship of Miss M. P. Russell of the University of Birmingham. It was an encourag- 
ing and healthy sign to see so many new—and younger faces—among those 
who attended. Dr. A. H. T. Robb-Smith, chief pathologist at the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, Oxford, was the principal guest at the dinner with which—as is 
customary—the conference opened. Dr. Robb-Smith is a fluent and witty 
speaker and he delighted his audience with an after-dinner address in which 
he gave an account of the libraries of Oxford as they would have been described 
by Sir William Osler had the meeting taken place fifty years earlier. Osler’s 
old home at 13 Norham Gardens (known to many visiting young Americans as 
‘The Open Arms’) is only just down the road from the hall where the dinner 
was being given and its proximity, as well as the strong Oslerian tradition which 
still thrives in Oxford, gave local colour both to the guest’s remarks and to the 
whole meeting. 

The following day (Saturday) was spent in long and instructive visits to the 
Bodleian Library and to the associated Radcliffe Science Library, where the 
Librarian, Mr. Henry Alexander, received his fellow-members. On the same 
evening a fruitful discussion was held on recent developments and present 
problems in pharmaceutical libraries. This was opened by Miss S. P. Foster, 
Librarian of Glaxo Laboratories Ltd., Miss I. M. Davidson, of I.C.I. Pharma- 
ceuticals Division, and Mr. J. B. Cooper of Boots Pure Drug Co. A second 
discussion meeting, on more general topics, was held on Sunday evening; and 
on Monday visits were made to the libraries of the Physiological Laboratory 
and of Merton College, the one very modern and up-to-date and the other 
still much the same as it was in the Middle Ages. 

The social high spot of the meeting was a coach-tour of the Cotswolds— 
those lovely hills once a thriving centre of the woollen trade, but bypassed by 
the Industrial Revolution and now one of the least spoiled parts of the English 
countryside—and a visit to the celebrated and grandiose Blenheim Palace. 
Those who would like to know more about this stately pile are referred to 
Winston Churchill’s life of his famous ancestor, the Duke of Marlborough. 


* * * 


There has been a considerable number of new entrants into British medical 
libraries in recent years and as a sufficient number of students has now enrolled 
for the course for that part of the Final Examination of the Library Association 


* Contributed by Dr. F. N. L. Poynter, Librarian, The Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library. 
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devoted to The Literature and Librarianship of Medicine the Section’s panel of 
lecturers will again be called upon for the coming session. This course has been 
arranged at the School of Librarianship at the North-Western Polytechnic in 
London. This flourishing school does a great deal to cater for the needs of 
candidates for the Library Association’s examinations and has recently or- 
ganized a special course on problems of organization and administration for 
senior librarians. 
* * * 


For some years now the library of The London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine has distributed to a few libraries outside its walls the sten- 
cilled Library Bulletin which lists in impeccable classified order all its current 
accessions. This has proved particularly valuable in checking official publica- 
tions in its field, such as the reports of the various colonial authorities. It is 
possible that Mr. Barnard might be able to add a few American libraries to his 
mailing list for this useful bulletin. 


* * * 


Dr. F. Parkes Weber, whose name is associated eponymously with several 
rare syndromes, has recently presented to the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library his remarkable collections of MS notes, reprints and case reports on 
rare diseases. The donor’s own books Rare Diseases and Some Debatable Sub- 
jects (2nd ed. 1947) and Further Rare Diseases (1949) were based on a selection 


of this material. The collection numbers about 5000 separate items and a general 
index to it is being prepared in the Wellcome Library so that readers may have 
easy access to it. Dr. Parkes Weber, who has had a long and distinguished 
career as physician and medical writer, is now ninety-five, but was a regular 
attendant at society meetings in London until two or three years ago. 


* * * 


Those readers of the BULLETIN who were interested in my recent account of 
the professional training and qualifications of librarians in Britain may like to 
know that the subject of the curriculum is again under discussion. Proposals 
now being canvassed are designed to cover the needs of technical information 
officers on the lines suggested by ASLIB and of the academic library staffs of 
universities. They envisage that the present intermediate examination of the 
Library Association—success in which qualifies the candidate for registration 
as a chartered librarian and an Associate of the Library Association—should 
become the final examination, and that the Fellowship should be awarded 
only after the successful completion of a thesis embodying the results of original 
research. There is considerable support for these changes, especially among 
members of the University and Research Section, many of whom have attained 
to the Fellowship only after long and arduous examinations. It is generally 
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felt that there should be much more original thinking about all the problems 
encountered in the wide field of librarianship and this should be encouraged 
by the research stage now suggested. 


* * * 


Yet another topic which has already been remarked on in these pages is the 
place of sound-recording in the medical library. It was therefore with consider- 
able interest that I read an article on ‘Keeping Informed by Tape and Disk’ 
in a recent issue of the British Medical Journal (1958, 2, 583-5). This is an 
account of the very successful Medical Recording Service of the College of 
General Practitioners. I hope that this note may provoke an article in some 
future issue in the BULLETIN about similar services in the United States and 
the part played in them by the medical libraries. 


* * * 


Among the packets which I frequently receive from correspondents in the 
United States there has come to me recently a single leaf reprint from The 
National Eclectic Medical Quarterly of June 1954. It is a kind of Hippocratic 
oath for librarians composed by Miss Corinne Miller Simons, Librarian of the 
Lloyd Library, Cincinnati. It is an explicit statement of the aims which all good 
librarians have in mind but do not often express. 

A Librarian’s Pledge to Patrons by Corinne Miller Simons. 

I pledge by the Almighty God and Father of Mankind to practice the 
profession of librarianship to the best of my skill, in helping others to help 
themselves, to teach when necessary, to guide to higher knowledge and nobler 
aims, to learn also the extent of many new realms and sources. 

I will treat all persons fairly and equally and will not divulge any secret, 
unpublished or unpatented data from one to another whether in scientific, 
medical, historical, literary, musical or artistic fact, formula, technique or 
discovery. The patron may place his bibliographical and research problems 
in my hands and I will endeavor to give him complete service to the utmost 
of the resources of the library and related spheres of information. 

I will protect the collection of books entrusted to my care. I will follow 
the methods which to my knowledge and judgment I consider of benefit to 
my patrons and refrain from whatever is knowingly harmful or inadvisable 
to others. This does not imply censorship. 

May I see in the patron always an individual in search of truth. Grant me 
understanding, courage and strength to be of service to my fellow man in 
order to enrich his horizons beyond the far reaches of estimable calculations, 
and to inspire him through books to alleviate the sufferings of humanity, to 
attain a universal peace, to create great masterpieces of soul, mind and hand. 
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Lead me aright in all that I do for posterity’s sake and for the integrity and 
dignity of the Library, in its unlimited destiny. 
Corinne Miller Simons, Librarian 
February, 1954. 


* * * 


Individuals and institutions are often the occasion for centenary celebrations 
but the centenary of a textbook, especially a medical textbook, is an event 
which is probably unique. The centenary of ‘Gray’s Anatomy’ in September has 
already attracted attention in the medical and lay press. To mark the occasion 
in a fitting manner its publisher, Longmans, Green & Co., gave a dinner to a 
distinguished company in the Stationers’ Hall in the City of London on Sep- 
tember 18th. 


* * * 


Among the many summer visitors to Europe from the United States, medi- 
cal librarians in London have been especially happy to greet Dr. Estelle 
Brodman, no doubt enjoying a well deserved rest from her long editorial 
labours on the BULLETIN, and Dr. Sanford Larkey, Librarian of the Welch 
Medical Library. Now that the British Treasury allows some modest dollar 
allowance to British visitors to the United States it is hoped that the personal 
contacts between the two countries will soon become more reciprocal. The 


discussion of problems, the comparison and contrast of methods, can do more 
than anything to build up that unity of the profession which is so much to be 
desired. 





Winnowin gs" 


By WILLIAM K. BEATTY{ 


An. Fac. Med. (Lima). vol. 40, no. 4, 1957. 

Contains the ‘““CH-D” section of a “Diccionario de Medicina Peruana.” The 
dictionary includes definitions and brief biographical notes on both living and 
dead persons. 

BisHop, P. James. Survey of 19th Century Thoracic Periodicals. Tubercle 39: 
172-182, June, 1958. 

This interesting and informative article describes sixteen journals from 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and the United States. Bibliographic in- 
formation, tables of contents, and library locations are given in several cases. 


CUNNINGHAM, EILEEN R., AND PRIME, L. MARGUERIETE. Language and Library 
Science. Mod. Language J. 42: 248-252, May, 1958. 

The importance of foreign languages is stressed. The student planning a 
career in medical librarianship should study several languages rather than 
concentrate on one. 

GARTLAND, HENRY J. The How and Why: Hospital Library Service. Hosp. 
Management 58: 51, 99, 102, Feb., 56-57, 130, Mar., 1958. 

Written for the hospital administrator, this paper presents a general dis- 
cussion on the library’s place in the hospital, and gives practical figures for 
cost and space. 

Gorpon, WAYNE. The Billings Clinic. Group Practice 7: 214-219, Sept., 1958. 

Historical information on clinics is often difficult to find. Articles of this 
type are occasionally printed in this journal. 


Jounson, BARBARA CoE. Medical Book Publishing. Library Trends 6: 210- 
219, July, 1958. 
A brief history of medical book publishing in this country is followed by an 
outline of the varieties of medical books in current use. Considerable historical 
and statistical information is given. 


Koontz, Amos R. Suggested Reading for Medical Students and Young Doctors. 
Maryland M. J. 7: 309-315, June, 1958. 

Dr. Koontz stresses the need for a solid foundation in the humanities. His 
comments are seasoned with a refreshing sense of humor. The reader will dis- 
agree with some of them, but in doing so he will be led into doing some healthy 

* Longer reviews of some of the items mentioned here may appear either simultane- 


ously or later in the section, “Book Reviews and Journal Notes.” 
t Medical Librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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thinking on his own. Several practical suggestions are given for “making”’ time 
for such reading. 


LETOURNEAU, CHARLES U. The Medical Library in the Small Hospital. Hosp. 
Management 85: 59-63, 134, June, 1958. 
Dr. Letourneau proposes a basic up-to-date list of texts and periodicals, and 
gives some helpful suggestions for setting up the library. He feels, however, 
that the medical records librarian can handle the medical library. 


Lewis, RoBert F. The Role of Exhibits in a Medical School Library. Special 
Libraries 49: 125-128, Mar., 1958. 
The inexperienced exhibitor and the “old hand” who has run out of ideas 
will each gain considerable help from reading this paper. 


Medical Libraries in the U.S.S.R. UNESCO Bull. Libraries 12: 41-42, Feb.- 
Mar., 1958. 
A brief description of growth and current conditions, with an emphasis on 
statistics. 


Medical Literature and the Public Library. Library A. Record 60: 7-11, Jan., 
1958. 
Public and medical librarians discuss this vexing problem. Suggestions are 
given for acquisition, storage, and circulation. 


O’TooLe, MARGARET W. Library Service. Hospitals 32: 54-56, Apr. 16, 1958. 
This reviews selections from the literature published in 1957, and gives a 
list of 26 references. 


ScHULLIAN, Dorotuy M., AND ROGERS, FRANK B. The National Library of 
Medicine. Library Quart. 28: 1-17, 95-121, Jan., Apr., 1958. 
These articles provide a brief and lively history of the Library. A compre- 
hensive volume is to appear as part of the 125th anniversary of the Library 
in 1961. The authors would welcome any pertinent records and recollections. 


SHAFTEL, NorMAN. The Evolution of American Medical Literature. Internat. 
Record Med. and General Practice Clinics 171: 431-454, July, 1958. 
Dr. Shaftel reviews the highlights and several enjoyable minor events. A 
long list of references is given. 


SISTER FRANCIS XAVIER. The Library Function in Nursing Education. Hosp. 
Progress 36: 66-67, 118-119, July, 1958. 

Emphasizes the importance of the library in the educational process. 
Several points, made forcefully and with flashes of humor, apply to other 
medical libraries as well as to those primarily concerned with nursing. Members 
of many library committees could read this with profit. 


SISTER TERESA LoutseE. 1. Medical Librarianship: Product of a Noble Tradition. 
Minnesota Med. 41: 203-204, Mar., 1958; 2. Medical Librarians: What Do 
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They Do? 41: 268-269, Apr., 1958; 3. Medical Library Services. 41: 353, 
May, 1958; 4. For Reference Sake. 41: 409-410, June, 1958. 

The first in this series gives a brief history of medical libraries: their staffs, 
association, and users. The second provides a clear statement of the training 
and personal qualifications needed by the medical librarian, and also describes 
some of the daily activities. The third discusses some of the services offered 
by the medical library. “Services” is used to comprehend bibliographic activi- 
ties, personalities of the library staff, and the physical layout of the library. 
The last depicts a typical day of reference work, and makes some good sug- 
gestions for projects and procedures. 

Vertu, Itza. Symbol of Medicine: Caduceus of Hermes or the Knotted Staff of 
Aesculapius? Mod. Med. 26: 138ff., July 15, 1958. 

The Aesculapian Staff-Caduceus controversy is back. This is a source of 
amused frustration for medical librarians. For more on the subject see the 
paper by Elizabeth Adkins in the Feb., 1957, issue of the Virginia M. Month. 


WILKINS, RoBERT W. How to Write an Abstract. Circulation 17: 841, May, 1958. 
Anatole France, Alan Gregg, and Gustave Flaubert make practical com- 
ments on the art of writing as it applies to the abstract. 
WirtHrow, Betty ANN. Medical Librarianship—Variely and Opportunity. 
Library J. 83: 2101-2104, Aug., 1958. 


Any one doing recruiting work for medical librarians will want a copy of 
this article at hand. Facts on training, certification, and the activities of the 
Association are combined with a fascinating account of the types of positions, 
the working day of the librarian, and the diverse opportunities both here and 
abroad. 


Brier Notes: The Aug. issue of Library J. also carries articles on medical 
library cooperation, selection and use of health books for public libraries, and 
other relevant topics. Among the columns more or less regularly produced by 
medical librarians are those by Esther Howard in South Dakota J. Med. & 
Pharm. and by Louise D. C. King in Maryland M. J. For those beset by the 
question “Why do you want to keep all those out-of-date books in the li- 
brary?”’, Miss King provides a brief but effective answer in her June, 1958, 
column. Mildred Grandbois describes (Pioneer, May-June, 1958) the library 
of the Glendale Sanitarium and Hospital. Brief descriptions of several hospital 
and institutional libraries are found in the May, 1958, number of J/linois 
Libraries. Library holdings of medical journals are printed in several recent 
issues of Arizona Med.: University of Arizona (May), Maricopa County Medi- 
cal Society (Sept.), and Arizona State College at Tempe (July). Brief com- 
ments on medical libraries in Latin America form part of a supplement on 
pediatric education in the July, 1958, issue of Pediatrics (v. 22, n. 1, pt. 2, 
pp. 222-223). 
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The establishment of an Institute for the Advancement of Medical Com- 
munication is welcome news. Information may be obtained from: Dr. Rich- 
ard H. Orr, Executive Director, 37 East 67th St., N. Y. 21. Crerar Current 
(Aug., 1958) announces receipt of the private papers of Chicago’s pioneer 
heart specialist, Dr. James B. Herrick. Descriptions of “‘medical” postage 
stamps appear irregularly in J/linois M. J. (e.g., p. 35, July, 1958). See also 
the July, 1958, (p. 523), issue of Brit. J. Clin. Practice. Archbishop Cushing in 
Hosp. Progress (p. 100, July, 1958) presents a prayer for librarians. 





Editorials 


MEDICAL LIBRARIANS AND THE WRITING OF MEDICAL 


HISTORY; THE MURRAY GOTTLIEB PRIZE ESSAY 
CONTEST 


A GvuEst EDITORIAL 


Because medical librarians are so frequently the custodians of primary 
medical records, they are in an especially favored position to study and write 
medical history. As Miss Annan has so thoughtfully pointed out in a recent 
paper in the BULLETIN (1) the various archives in a medical library are the 
fundamental records of history awaiting the ordering and synthesis of the 
medical librarian in his role as historian. It is, therefore, natural that so many 
medical librarians have been contributors to medical historiography (2). 

It was this unique position of the medical librarian which was so clearly 
understood by the late Murray Gottlieb, and which made so fitting the estab- 
lishment of the Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Contest as a memoria! to him in 
1956. By its terms $50.00 is given for the best paper by a medical librarian on 
some phase of the history of American medicine, and a Committee of the 
Medical Library Association is set up to judge the manuscripts. (Papers 
should be from 5,000 to 6,500 words long—20 to 25 typewritten pages—and 
should be sent to the Editor of the BULLETIN by April 1, preferably earlier. 
The winning paper will be printed in that journal.) 

The three papers which have so far been awarded the prize* prove eloquently 
that medical librarians exploiting the records close at hand can perform a 
valuable function for the history of medicine in the United States. A study of 
the provision of medical care among a religious group in the late 18th and early 
19th centuries, a description of community efforts to handle a local cholera 
epidemic, the tracing of a pioneer attempt at local medical education, these 
are the important materials thus far made public in the Murray Gottlieb 
Prize Essays. 

Unfortunately, however, too many medical librarians are kept from writing 
medical history because of a fear that historiography is an esoteric discipline 
which can only be practiced by professionals. This is not so. The study and 
writing of history requires only two things: a belief that the continuity of 
events has a significance for later actions, and a willingness to accept the 
standards necessary in any workman-like job. Certainly the Prize Essays 
already published have met these requirements, and there is no reason to 
believe that the future will bring any lowering of the quality. 


* BULLETIN 46: 593, 626-627, Oct. 1958. 
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Medical history must be studied from all angles and at all levels if we are to 
emerge finally with a true picture of the events and their significance. Some 
writings must concern themselves with pure chronology, others go further to 
a study of cause and effect, while perhaps a few can go on to interpretation in 
terms of some master design. It should be remembered, however, that for every 
Sudhoff or Sarton, there must be a number of Monardes and Clerks of the Bills 
of Mortality. Medical librarians making available the sequence of local events 
are writing medical history just as surely as Garrison and Castiglioni. 

ESTELLE BRODMAN, Pu.D. 


REFERENCES 


1. ANNAN, GERTRUDE L. Archives in a medical library. BULLETIN 46: 313-319, July 1958. 
2. McDanicL, W. B., 2p. Snapshot of the medical librarian as historian and bibliographer, 
to 1947. BuLLetin 45: 301-308, July 1957. 


CALLING ATTENTION 


The Editorial Board wishes to call particular attention to three regular 
sections of the BULLETIN: 

The first of these is the new and most welcome feature, ‘““Winnowings,”’ in 
which William K. Beatty, Editor of Vilal Notes on Medical Periodicals, will 
give BULLETIN readers the benefit of his wide and extensive experience in the 
coverage of the periodicals world. The section will be made up of the following 
material as stated by Mr. Beatty, who hopes that additional references will 


be contributed as the column gets started. 

“1. Articles concerned with medical libraries—in journals other than the 

BULLETIN; 

2. Articles on medical history in journals other than those devoted primarily 

to that topic; 

3. Articles on medical writing (did you ever ask yourself what this phrase 

means?). 

There will also be occasional references to articles in literary and other 
non-technical journals.” 

The second section, “Short Contributions to the Editor,” has appeared 
heretofore irregularly. It is hoped that this section will grow and that our 
readers will submit any new, unusual, argumentative, critical, laudatory and 
informative ideas which would be of help or interest to medical librarians in 
general. 

The third important section which the Board wishes to emphasize is ‘‘Edi- 
torial Policies for the Guidance of Authors,” which appears on the inside front 
cover. This page serves as a guide to authors who are submitting articles for 
publication in the BuLLETIN. If each contributor will read and follow the ex- 
tremely simple instructions contained therein, a great deal of time and money 
will be saved. Printing changes are most expensive and will probably not be 
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needed if a definite pattern is followed. Time will be saved, not only for the 
editors but—more important still—for the contributors, if the original and 
two copies of the author’s manuscript are sent to the Editor. The reason for 
this is obvious when it is realized that the three members of the Board who read 
each paper are located in such widely separated areas as New York, Kansas, 
and Florida. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Failure to note in the BULLETIN the first observation of National Library 
Week in March 1958 was due not to lack of interest in the enterprise or of 
appreciation of its value, but to the occasional difficulty of making timely 
comment in a quarterly journal. Now as reports of the success of the first 
National Library Week are perused and plans go forward for the second, 
April 12-18, 1959, the BULLETIN extends congratulations for the fait accompli 
and best wishes for an even more successful second observance. 

Among organizations comprised of special libraries, welded together by com- 
mon concern with specific subject matter, wholehearted collaboration is rela- 
tively easy to obtain. Successful collaboration of representatives of various 
professions, industries, educational and religious institutions, racial and cul- 
tural backgrounds, and communications media, while not uncommon among 
us, is always noteworthy. 

That this effort is directed toward maintaining a literate, alert, and intelli- 
gent populace is praiseworthy indeed. On every hand, recorded in every news- 
paper and periodical and heard on every broadcast, are challenging tasks and 
social adjustments emanating from scientific advancement and changing inter- 
national relationships. These challenges must be met, not only by the special- 
ists who make up the clientele of special libraries, but by all of the citizens they 
serve. Information from books—and libraries offer variety greater than most of 
us can amass.at home—is a tool for the tasks and a key to the changing world. 

To National Library Week, 1959, and the National Book Committee’s pro- 
gram “for a better-read, better-informed America” we wish the utmost success. 





Short Communications to the Editor 





Dear Editor: 


I am sending a copy of a letter that I received earlier this summer which 
you may or may not be interested in... . 


“Dear Miss Fraser: 


In your letter of April 2, 1958, addressed to our offices in Amsterdam, you 
inquired as to the possibility of our publishing a cumulative index for the 
Excerpta Medica journals. 

I have recently returned from Amsterdam where we had a very full dis- 
cussion of this subject at the annual meeting of our Chief Editorial Board. 

We have given very considerable thought over the past year to the publi- 
cation of a decennial index covering the period 1947 through 1956 but have 
regretfully come to the conclusion that without some outside financial aid 
the Foundation could not bear the enormous costs involved. Moreover, we 
seriously doubt whether it would be possible to establish a price which 
would be within the reach of the average medical library, operating on an 
already limited budget. 

However, we certainly recognize the great need among libraries for a 
cumulative index and while we feel we must abandon further consideration 
of a decennial index covering the past publications, we are still seeking a 
means to provide at any rate one annual index in the future. Even so, the 
costs involved may prove to be too great a burden at the present time, 
having regard to the expected sales of such a publication. 

Please be assured that we have your interests very much in mind, and if a 
solution can be found to the financial problem we shall be only too ready to 
introduce an annual cumulative index. 

Sincerely yours, 
EXCERPTA MEDICA FOUNDATION 
Peter A. Warren, Director” 


Sincerely, 

M. Doreen E. Fraser 

Biomedical Librarian, University of 
British Columbia Biomedical Library 


Dear Editor: 


Miss Mary Schaefer, Secretary to the Director of Experimental Pathology 
at Jewish Hospital has written the following poems: 
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PLEA OF THE DICTIONARY 


I am a well read book 

Very much in demand 

To prove my usefulness 

I must be near at hand 

Between my covers you will find 
Most any word you have in mind 
So, perchance from my shelf I stray 
Please return me thereto, I pray. 


PLEA OF THE Book 


I am a well read book 

Very much in demand 

To be of usefulness 

I must be close at hand 

Within these covers you may find 
The idea you have in mind 

So, perchance from my shelf I stray 
Return me please thereto, I pray. 


I thought these poems were very good and might be of interest to other li- 
brarians. They have not been published and I wondered if there would be a 
place for them or one of them in the BuLLETIN. I thought, also, a book plate 
publisher might see them and consider printing them in the form of book 
plates. Permission for publication can be secured from the authoress whose 
address is as follows: 

Miss Mary Schaefer 

Department of Experimental Pathology 
The Jewish Hospital of St. Louis 

216 South Kingshighway 

Saint Louis 20, Missouri - 

I hope you will like the poems. I would appreciate knowing what your 

thoughts are regarding them. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) EvEtyn M. Wuittocx, RRL 
Asst. Medical Record Librarian 
Medical Librarian 


Dear Editor: 


We have been so busy since that memorable week in Rochester, and a de- 
lightful post-convention few days at the Lake in the land of the 11,114 Lakes 
(per the Governor of Minnesota) that it is only now that I find a chance 
to tell you just what that convention meant to me, sitting on the side-lines. 
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CONVENTION CONVERSATION 


We cannot refrain from expressing our sincere reaction and deep appreciation 
for the 1958 MLA Convention and what it meant to those of us, sitting on the 
sidelines; it was not our first nor our fiftieth, but there was so much more to 
this meeting of Medical Librarians than the formal sessions. 

Casual exchanges produce invaluable information and contribute to new ex- 
periences in our professional education. There appeared, at no time, any Li- 
brarian (or visitor) who wanted to just sit, or lose himself or herself in lobbies 
and corridors. The ‘‘“New Look” was that of convention-talkers, discussing 
and solving problems, exchanging ideas, making notes to take back home, and 
evidencing that everyone was getting something as well as giving something. 

This convention was so designed as to give the “green light” to individual 
participation in convention conversation. In addition to the distinguished 
speakers, panels, committee meetings, there was ample opportunity for “side- 
line sitting.” At 10 A.M. on a Sunday morning it was a treat to see, on the 
mezzanine of the Kahler, catalogers and classifiers, followers of Dewey, 
Cunningham, and others—all filled with inspiration as a result of the very fine 
refresher courses. It would be interesting to see a study of those “‘over-hearing” 
Librarians who also met in the halls, congregated on pavements, stayed on to 
chat after sessions broke up or those who just talked at lunch and dinner time. 
These occasions were outlets that added unquestionable value to the official 
mechanisms of the Convention, no doubt. 

Certainly, in terms of interests, anticipations, expectations, all of the meet- 
ings were relevant, excellent, most satisfactory. What each Librarian gained 
depended in a large part on what each gave, of course. ““MLA-goers” within the 
next few years may see a push-button era, when we may use a red, green or 
yellow light to flash our communications to the platform; we may have a wide 
choice of closed circuit TV programs demonstrating, describing, or exhibiting 
problems and projects of concern to all of us. LEt’s BE AROUND at that time. 

Before “Toronto” let’s plan a wee bit of personal participation in CONVEN- 
TION CONVERSATION. Let’s know in advance something about the per- 
sonalities to appear on our program and when we get there, among the rush and 
rustle of things, let’s really “visit” instead of simply dropping-in or hurrying-by 
en route to something we may think more important. 

WE who attend must meet the planners of our Annual Conventions at least 
half-way in preparation and effort. To those planners of all past programs—a 
most gracious THANK YOU. With you we look forward to 1959. 

With kindest personal regards, and many good wishes for you in your con- 
tinued, hard and long efforts, on behalf of our membership, through the me- 
dium of our MLA BuLLeEtn, I am 

Most sincerely 
Gladys G. Wilson, Staff Librarian, 
United States Air Force Hospital, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 





Association News 


MEDICAL LIBRARY REFRESHER COURSES 


The second refresher course program sponsored by the Medical Library 
Association will be given Saturday, June 13, 1959, at the King Edward Shera- 
ton Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, preceding the Association’s 58th annual 
meeting. The following courses will be offered: 

. Acquisition 
. Administration 
. Architecture 
. Binding 
. Cataloging and Classification 
. Equipment 
. Medical Nomenclature 
. Medical Writing 
. Periodicals 
10. Photoduplication 
11. Rare Books 
12. Reference. 

As a whole the content of the lectures will be much the same as last year,* 
with some variations due to a few changes in instructors. These courses will 
offer to members and non-members an opportunity to participate in four 
courses during the day, two in the morning and two in the afternoon. Each 
session will be one and one-half hours in length, this time to cover the lecture 
and discussion or workshop period. For members of the Medical Library 
Association, the fee will be $5.00 for four lectures, or $1.50 for each single 
lecture. For non-members, the fee will be $10.00 for four lectures, or $3.00 for 
each single lecture. The enrollment is limited; applications will be accepted as 
they are received, and advance registration with payment of fees is requested. 
Applications should state the number and subject of each course desired. Appli- 
cations and checks made payable to M. L. A. Refresher Course Committee 
should be sent at once to Miss Ruth Mann, Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, 
Minn. 


CONAN NSP WH DY 


\o 


NEW YORK REGIONAL GROUP FALL MEETING 


The New York Regional Group held its first meeting of the 1958-1959 season 
in the new Caspary Auditorium at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, on Saturday, October 18, 1958. The Auditorium is one of several new 
buildings which the members of the group were invited to visit before the 
meeting began. The topic for discussion at the morning meeting was ‘‘Contro- 


* BULLETIN 46: 122-132, Jan. 1958. 
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versial Subjects in the Field of Public Health.” The moderator was Dr. Iago 
Galdston, Executive Secretary, Committee on Medical Information, New York 
Academy of Medicine, and the speakers were Dr. Laurence Farmer, Chief, 
Allergy Service, Lenox Hill Hospital; Dr. Howard A. Schneider, Associate 
Professor of Ecology, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research; and Dr. 
Ernest L. Wynder, Associate Professor of Preventive Medicine, Sloan-Kettering 
Division of Cornell University Medical College. The program for the afternoon 
meeting was a panel discussion on “Practical Issues of Book and Periodical 
Ordering” for which the moderator was Mr. Erich Meyerhoff, Librarian, State 
University of New York, Downstate Medical Center. The members of the 
panel were Mr. George Eliot, Mr. Walter J. Johnson, Mrs. Johanna Gottlieb, 
and Mr. Dominick Coppola, all well known members of the book trade. Lively 
discussion followed and continued through the cocktail hour which concluded 
the meeting. The delicious buffet luncheon and the cocktails were served by the 
staff of Rockefeller Institute. 

At the business meeting the following officers were elected to serve during 
1958-1959: 


Chairman, Mrs. Lois B. Miller, American Journal of Nursing Library 

Vice-Chairman and Chairman-Elect, Miss Rita Sue King, Lenox Hill Hospital Library 
Secretary, Miss Cecile Kramer, Columbia University Medical Library 

Treasurer, Miss Florence Lyons, New York Academy of Medicine Library 

Director (2 years), Mr. Thomas P. Fleming, Columbia University Medical Library 
Director (2 years), Mrs. Elizabeth Bready, New York Academy of Medicine Library 


ANNUAL MEETING PHOTOGRAPHS 


A few souvenir folders of the photographs, including the composite and 
group picture, taken at the Annual Meeting of the MLA in Rochester, Minne- 
sota, are still available for $5.00. They may be obtained from Mr. Ervin Miller, 
P. O. Box 426, Rochester, Minnesota. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR APPROVED SUMMER COURSES IN 
MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP, 1959 


The Medical Library Association again will award eight scholarships of 
$150.00 each to students accepted for the approved courses in medical librarian- 
ship during the summer session of 1959. One scholarship will be awarded for 
each of the following courses: School of Library Service, Columbia University; 
Division of Librarianship of Emory University; School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California; and four additional scholarships will be 
awarded to worthy candidates for any of these three locations. 

Applications for scholarships should be made to the library school at the 
time of application for enrollment. Since credentials must be approved in 
advance (the transcript of academic records should be submitted to the library 
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school even though the applicant is not a candidate for a degree), application 
for admission should be made early enough to permit the library school to pass 
upon the credentials and forward applications for scholarships to the Medical 
Library Association before the closing date, March 1, 1959. 

Satisfactory completion of the course will enable a student with a bachelor’s 
degree and a degree from an approved library school to qualify for Grade I 
Certification by the Medical Library Association. 

Candidates may request application forms and information about tuition 
and dates for the courses from: The Dean, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York; The Director, Division of Librarianship 
of Emory University, Atlanta 22, Georgia; The Director, School of Library 
Science, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California. 

Although the course in Bibliography of the Medical Sciences at the Catholic 
University of America and the course in Medical Literature in Reference Work 
at the University of Illinois Library School have been approved by the Medical 
Library Association, these courses will not be offered during the 1959 summer 
session. 





News Items 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA BIOMEDICAL LIBRARY 
ACQUIRES SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


The University of California Biomedical Library has received recently the 
Elmer Belt Florence Nightingale Collection presented in honor of Dean Lulu 
Wolf Hassenplug, founder of the School of Nursing of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and its director through its first ten years. The collection 
includes 4 letters and autographs, 21 works by Florence Nightingale, and 38 
works about Miss Nightingale and her time. These are described in a catalog 
which was prepared by Miss Kate T. Steinitz, Librarian of the Elmer Belt 
Library of Vinciana, and which opens with an article on “Florence Nightin- 
gale’s Role in History” by Dr. Elmer Belt. The Biomedical Library has copies 
of the catalog for distribution on request. 

The Biomedical Library has also acquired by purchase a remarkable collec- 
tion of early Japanese medical books and prints. The collection numbers 53 
prints and 71 books in 166 volumes, a number of which are described in Dr. 
Gordon Mestler’s ‘“‘Galaxy”’ which appeared in the BULLETIN. 


TELEREFERENCE REPORT 


The Operations Research Department, Engineering Research Institute, 
University of Michigan, has completed for the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., a feasibility study of the application of “telereference” to a library sys- 
tem involving central and divisional catalogs (BULLETIN 46: 479, July 1958). 
Copies of the report of the study (Application of a Telereference System to 
Divisional Library Card Catalogs. A Feasibility Analysis. Final Report 2733-1-F. 
Washington, D. C., Council on Library Resources, Inc., 1958. 91 p.) are avail- 
able free upon application to the University of Michigan, Willow Run Labora- 
tories, Operations Research Department, P. O. Box 2008, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Before contracting for the construction of a “‘telereference” system, the 
Council needed to gain information about the quantity of equipment needed 
for a particular installation in order to assess the probable costs involved and 
savings likely to be effected through avoidance of present maintenance costs of 
divisional dictionary catalogs. To obtain this information a particular system 
proposed by manufacturers of closed-circuit television equipment was evalu- 
ated. The report now published reflects the results of a study of these matters 
conducted in the central library and 17 divisional libraries at the University 
of Michigan by an operations research group under the leadership of Frank 
R. Bacon, Jr., Research Associate. The study involved a statistical analysis of 
the use of the various catalogs, engineering estimates of the equipment re- 
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quired to meet peak loads of individual libraries and of the system as a whole, 
and an accounting study of the present costs of maintenance of the divisional 
catalogs. 

The conclusions of the study indicate that although a “telereference” system 
might be expected to provide benefits additional to those present in the exist- 
ing system, it is not economically feasible with the equipment which was evalu- 
ated, and further equipment development is needed. The study brought out a 
number of statistically interesting characteristics of the use of divisional li- 
braries and provided useful data on the cost of maintaining them. It is expected 
that the results of the study will be reported in several periodical articles now 
in preparation. 


CATALOG CARDS FOR TRANSLATIONS 


The Special Libraries Translation Center, John Crerar Library, 86 Randolph 
Street, Chicago, announces that it can now furnish on a subscription basis 
printed catalog cards for current scientific and technical material that has 
been translated into English from all languages. Four types of subscriptions 
are available: (1) Full coverage of Translation Monthly; (2) coverage of all 
translations currently received by the center; (3) coverage of all Russian 
translations received by the center; and (4) coverage of all titles in specific 
fields. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Jean E. Foulke is now Associate Librarian at the New York Academy 
of Medicine. Miss Foulke was formerly medical librarian at the United States 
Naval Hospital, St. Albans, New York. 

Succeeding Miss Foulke at the United States Naval Hospital, St. Albans, is 
Miss Winifred Lieber. Miss Lieber, a graduate of Columbia University School 
of Library Service, was formerly medical librarian at the Meadowbrook Hos- 
pital, Hempstead, New York, and more recently was a member of the staff 
of the Reference Department of the New York Academy of Medicine. 

Miss Kathleen Patricia McKibben has joined the staff of the Public Service 
Division of the University of California Biomedical Library. Miss McKibben 
received a degree in bacteriology at the University of California at Los Angeles 
and in September completed her work at the University of Southern California 
Library School. 

On August 1 Mr. Donald Read joined the staff of the University of Cali- 
fornia Biomedical Library as Assistant Head of the Public Service Division. 
Mr. Read has recently been Assistant Librarian at the Los Angeles County 
Medical Association Library. 

Mrs. Ora R. Sutphen died at Long Beach, California on August 21, 1958. 
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She was Librarian of the Childrens Hospital Doctors Library in Los Angeles. 
Miss Marian C. Hayes has been appointed as the new Librarian. 

The College of Physicians of Philadelphia Library has appointed Mrs. 
Elnora A. Smith to the position of Reference-Circulation Librarian beginning 
Monday, September 29. Mrs. Smith received her undergraduate degree from 
Creighton University and her M.A. Degree from the University of Denver. 
She was previously Chief Librarian at St. Joseph’s Hospital Medical Library 
in Denver. 

A personality story about Miss Pauline Duffield, Librarian of the Texas 
Medical Association Library, appeared in the Austin American, October 7, 1958. 


Miss Duffield was the first of five successful professional women whose stories 
were published during National Business Women’s Week in Texas to illustrate 
the varied career opportunities open to women. 





Book Reviews and Journal Notes 


BLOOMFIELD, ARTHUR L. A Bibliography of Internal Medicine: Communicable 
Diseases. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1958. 560 p. $10. 

It needs to be said at once that this is a first-rate work. Dr. Bloomfield is 
well informed, and brings to his task the kind of wisdom which only a dean 
of the profession could muster, coupling it with a style of writing that is keen 
and well paced. The book is what might be called a Garrison-Morton in depth; 
nothing else quite like it has appeared in our time. It may well become a minor 
classic. 

The book deals with the development of our knowledge of thirty communi- 
cable diseases since the beginning of the nineteenth century. The landmark 
books and periodicals are cited, and substantial excerpts are often quoted, 
with Dr. Bloomfield’s shrewd commentary interwoven throughout. Many of 
these chapters have appeared before, beginning with that on typhoid in the 
Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital of 1932, and continuing through those 
which have appeared in issues of the Stanford Medical Bulletin of more recent 
date. But assembled together, and with chapters on other diseases newly added, 
the total effect is stunning. 

When an author states in his introduction that “the carelessness with which 
bibliographies are compiled has astonished me over and over again during 
this work,” he is throwing down the gauntlet to the diligent reviewer. Errors 
can be found. Thus on p. 89 the volume number cited for Virchows Archiv 
should be 87 rather than 28. On p. 12, the volume number cited for the Miinch- 
ener Medizinische Wochenschrift should be 43 rather than 4. The word in the 
title of Bang’s article, cited on p. 68, should be spelled ‘‘Verwerfens.”” The same 
mistake occurs in the title of Preisz’s article quoted on the following page. 
Publishers’ names are cited in various ways, sometimes shortened, sometimes 
not. It is likewise a pity that inclusive paging of journal articles, rather than 
first page only, was not used. 

There is occasional internal evidence that the individual chapters have been 
completed at various earlier periods, and have remained unrevised at time of 
publication. Thus, on p. 198, the 1938 edition of Burke’s Historical Chronology 
of Tuberculosis is referred to, but the second edition of 1955 is not mentioned. 
A footnote on p. 516 refers to the “Army Medical Library,” whereas the Pref- 
ace mentions the “National Library of Medicine, formerly the Armed Forces 
Medical Library.” 

But then perhaps all the changes in name have been confusing. All in all, the 
percentage of errors is slight, and their nature inconsequential. The book re- 
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mains a monument to Dr. Bloomfield’s skill and learning, and a tribute to the 
soundness of the collections of the Lane Medical Library on which it was 
largely based. 

FRANK B. Rocers, M.D. 


New York ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. On the Utility of Medical History, edited 
by Iago Galdston. New York, International Universities Press, 1957. 73 p. 
$2.00. (Institute on Social and Historical Medicine, Monograph I.) 

Like many other amateur historians I have tried on several occasions to 
justify in my own mind my interest in medical history on utilitarian grounds. 
On reading these brief essays, however, I found myself rebelling against ap- 
plication of the term “utility” to medical history. 

History is a cultural pursuit. It requires that the student approach the sub- 
ject as a scholar would. He should read critically and exhaustively, and re-read 
critically and exhaustively, until he has the subject well in mind. If any utility 
is involved, it is merely a by-product of the student’s interest. If the study of 
history is to be of help, it is because reading the literature of the past will 
sharpen the ability to make decisions about the present. As Rosen said (p. 19), 
“We should not expect to extract from history any absolute judgments, either 
on the past or on the future.” 

Why do some persons have such a deep interest in history? From my own 
experience I should put the utilitarian interest at the bottom of the list. I 
am interested in history because I like it and because it helps me understand 
the world and its problems. Probably, too, I am interested because the story 
aspect of history entertains me. 

I feel, too, that it is not possible nor is it necessarily desirable that a large 
segment of the medical population be forced into studying history. If the 
interest is there, even if it is latent, it will come to the surface in time. A remark 
that often amuses me is “History is an old man’s pastime.” If so, some of us 
have been old many years before our time. 

This book contains six essays. In some the going is difficult, but these essays 
are informative and contain much of interest, although one may not always 
agree with the concepts. 

Dr. Galdston, the editor, summarizes his concept of the utility of medical 
history in the first essay and mentions that some of the participants “were 
somewhat troubled by the emphasis on utility” (p. 4). According to Dr. Gald- 
ston “Medicine, in the ultimate, is a social process which begets and is begot- 
ten by its practitioners. Hence the better the understanding which the medical 
practitioner has of its historic derivations, the better will he be able to compre- 
hend his own position and his function in the profession, to orient himself in 
the contemporary realm, and the better will he be able to relate the past and 
the present to the future. It were sheer fatuousness to deny that while some 
few cultivate history for the sole pleasure of contemplating the past, the 
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majority in so far as they are concerned with history seek in it some illumina- 
tion of the present and some foresight of the future” (p. 5). 

Dr. George Rosen, whose paper is on purposes and values of medical history, 
considers that our age is “historically oriented, for modern man is incorrigibly 
historical in his outlook” (p. 11). He adds, ‘The historian’s task is twofold: 
first, to analyze the past in the light of the present and of the future which it 
is bringing forth; and second to look back into the past for those critical in- 
sights necessary to the understanding of the existing situation and of the issues 
which dominate present and future” (p. 12). 

Dr. Owsei Temkin discusses medical historiography with emphasis on the 
latter as the word “medical” merely gives “the topic of our historical writing.” 
Historiography, Dr. Temkin continues, “must be based on historical crafts- 
manship, i.e., systematic accumulation of the material, its critical analysis and 
circumspect interpretation” (p. 22). Dr. Temkin further adds, ‘““The historiog- 
raphy of medicine has no inherent principle according to which one period or 
one region deserves preference over the other’ (p. 23). 

The stimulating paper by Dr. Gregory Zilboorg is on ‘Psychology and Medi- 
cal History.” Dr. Zilboorg would have the historian emphasize the psychologic 
pitfalls involved in the history of medical ideas. He also refers to the element 
of time: “And by psychology of the time I mean not the manner of thinking, 
nor the manner of reasoning, nor the traditions of that reasoning. I mean the 
emotional changes of the period that do not permit people to investigate things 
properly” (p. 37). 

Dr. Edwin H. Ackerknecht reports “On the Teaching of Medical History in 
Medical Schools” in the United States. Although he tries to be optimistic in 
his outlook, there is increasing cause for pessimism, for “‘some of our largest 
medical schools and centers are, in spite of excellent library facilities, still 
without any provisions for medicohistorical teaching and research” (p. 42). 

Dr. Ackerknecht states that more institutes and chairs in medical history 
should be created and that the part-time teacher of medical history should be 
regarded with the same respect as one in the medical sciences. As to methodol- 
ogy, Dr. Ackerknecht suggests that the “Oslerian method (integration of 
historical material by the clinical or preclinical teacher himself)” (p. 44) would 
be ideal. But before this can be realized the clinicians and medical scientists 
who teach should be trained in medical history, apparently by the medical 
history department. 

The concluding paper is by Dr. Paul Schrecker whose topic is “Historians, 
Empiricists, and Prophets.” To him those who say that nothing can be learned 
from history are generally the uninformed; on the other hand, those who are 
informed and study history ‘“‘would display a rare degree of humility and lack 
of vanity if they avowed that their toil was in vain and that they have learned 
nothing” (p. 51). 
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The scholarly disciplines ‘‘politics and law, religion and science, the arts, 
language and economy” (p. 56), according to Dr. Schrecker, demand two kinds 
of knowledge in the approach of their object, (1) the systematic, and (2) the 
historical. These two approaches are related, of course, historically. Schrecker 
further states “that there has never been any noticeable conflict between the 
history of nature and the systematic sciences of nature”’ (p. 57). 

TuHomas E. Krys 


Dictionary of American Biography. v. 22, supp. 2 [to December 31, 1940] New 
York, Scribner’s, 1958. 745 p. $15.00; rag ed. $25.00. 

A significant milestone for the year 1958 is the publication of Volume XXII, 
Supplement Two, of the Dictionary of American Biography. Included are 
Americans of historical importance in the broad terms of social history who 
died between January 1, 1936, and December 31, 1940. Supplement One, 
published in 1944, included those who died between the preparation of the 
original volumes and December 31, 1935. This latest volume, in articles rang- 
ing from 600 to 7000 words, contains the miniature biographies of 585 Ameri- 
cans, including such distinguished figures as William “Billy” Mitchell, John 
Hays Hammond, Elihu Root, Thomas Wolfe, Newton D. Baker, Benjamin 
N. Cardozo, and James Harvey Robinson. Crane Brinton’s article on Robinson 
and Philip C. Jessup’s article on Root are of outstanding excellence. 

In the field of medicine there are 38 articles; among the prominent names 
are Richard Cabot, Harvey W. Cushing, Frederick P. Gay, C. H. Mayo and 
W. J. Mayo, Henry K. Pancoast, Frederick Tilney, William Alanson White, 
and Hans Zinsser. Not all of the doctors made their names in medicine. Fred- 
erick Albert Cook, June 10, 1865—August 5, 1940, will be remembered chiefly 
as a polar explorer. The controversy over who actually discovered the North 
Pole, Dr. Cook or Rear Admiral Peary, will probably never be finally resolved, 
but Trevor Lloyd’s article on Cook in the DAB is a model of fairness and ob- 
jectivity. 

Among the articles on better known medical figures are John F. Fulton’s on 
Harvey Cushing and Helen Clapesattle’s on the Mayos. Fulton is the only 
biographer in the medical series with two articles; his other subject is the 
physiologist Joannes Gregorius Dusser de Barenne, June 6, 1885-June 9, 
1940, who was born in the Netherlands and came to the United States in 
1930. Dusser de Barenne’s work on the interrelations of different areas of the 
cerebral cortex was of great importance. 

George Rosen is represented with his article on William Hallock Park, 
bacteriologist and health officer, and Morris Fishbein contributed an article 
on George Henry Simmons, medical officer and executive. 

One of the many good points of Supplement Two is the fact that the biog- 
raphies are signed by the full name of the author. In earlier volumes (until 
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Supplement One) the reader was confronted with initials only and had to turn 
to the front of the book to ascertain the identity of the contributor. 

The Dictionary of American Biography, \ike its British counterpart, the 
Dictionary of National Biography, has become a necessity to the reference 
librarian and the historian. Like the immortal Jndex Catalogue of the Surgeon 
General’s Library, it has also become an institution. The editors, the publishers, 
and the contributors to Supplement Two are to be congratulated for carrying 
on the high standards so successfully established by the original volumes. 

ROBERT WALKER DAvIs 


GRANJEL, Luis S. AND SANTANDER, TERESA. Bibliografia espanola de historia 
de la medicina. Volumen primero. Salamanca, 1957. 242 p. (Publicaciones 
del Seminario de Historia de la Medicina de la Universidad de Salamanca, 
Serie B, Repertorios Bio-bibliograficos. Tomo 1.) 

This is the first volume of a series intended to be issued at irregular intervals, 
listing writings on the history of medicine published in Spain. Omitting cross 
references, about fifteen hundred works are listed; they are arranged alpha- 
betically by author, with three indexes (biographies, subjects, and famous 
patients). Each entry for a journal article contains the complete reference, in- 
cluding first and last pages, but no publishers are given for monographs. Brief 
annotations are appended to some of the entries. The time span of the bibliog- 
raphy is not stated, but in the first 100 references 1918 is the earliest item and 
1956 the latest. 

Libraries and individuals specializing in the history of medicine of Spain 
and Latin America will want to have all issues of this bibliography, just as 
those working in the history of American medicine need the annual list of the 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine. For the library with an interest in medical 
history as a whole, Current Work in the History of Medicine, published quarterly 
by the Wellcome Historical Medical Library in London, probably will be more 
useful. 

ESTELLE BRopMAN, PH.D. 


Cope, ZACHARY. Florence Nightingale and the Doctors. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1958. 163 p. pl. $5.00. 

This is a little book that can be read at one sitting. Its organization is logical 
and its writing straightforward with an occasional dash of acerbity. It is a 
delight to read even though it consists mainly of excerpts from letters between 
Miss Nightingale and fifteen doctors. 

From the content of her letters Miss Nightingale (and she is called Miss Night- 
ingale by the writers of the letters as well as by the author) is revealed as a 
passionate but hard-headed woman. Her passions were two, sanitation and 
statistics. 
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Far from being the gentle, mild “lady with the lamp,” she shows up as de- 
termined and demanding. She sought nurses as a means to sanitation and 
destruction of disease. Nursing was not an end in itself. She was strongly op- 
posed both to the germ theory of disease as well to the examination and licens- 
ing of nurses. Statistics she used to show the value of sanitation and good 
management in hospitals. 

The running commentary that holds this book together is pedestrian and 
factual, but it has a few glimpses of wit and perception. In the last chapter 
Miss Nightingale’s invalidity is discussed almost timidly. It is, however, a 
competent and analytic portrayal of her psychoneurosis. 

In addition to several fine pictures of the many doctors who worked with 
and for Miss Nightingale there is a full index to her many activities. 

JAniceE B. LIBERMAN 


Carpovicu, EUGENE A. Russian-English Biological & Medical Dictionary. 
New York, Technical Dictionaries Co., 1958. 400 p. $12.00. 

Among English-speaking scientists awareness of the importance of Soviet 
scientific and technical publications recently has greatly increased. In conse- 
quence in ever increasing numbers these persons wish to acquire a mastery of 
the Russian language sufficient to enable them to read the original publications. 
The standard college courses in the Russian language, however, are not planned 
as a rule to provide the student with an extensive vocabulary of scientific and 
technical terms. And the existing general Russian-English dictionaries do not 
make up the deficiency. 

As in English, a considerable portion of Russian scientific words is derived 
from the Latin and Greek languages. This, of course, helps a person having a 
general knowledge of Russian and of scientific terminology to understand 
these words. Nevertheless, the Russian scientists are using a large enough 
number of purely Russian scientific terms to make a specialized biological- 
medical dictionary an aid in the translation of Soviet publications. 

To my knowledge this is the first such dictionary. It contains about 35,000 
Russian entries, covering the whole field of general biology, botanical and 
zoological taxonomy, medicine, and agriculture. 

Considerable space has been devoted to long sequences of specific names of 
the genera of animals and plants. For example, 12 species of the genus Salix, 
59 different flies, 14 species of mints, and 13 different sumacs occupy a large 
amount of page space that could be used more profitably for subjects of more 
general biological and medical interest. 

One may doubt, also, the value of the compound entries consisting of an 
adjective and a noun, except where the combination may convey a meaning 
different from that obtained by the summation of their separate meanings. 
Greater flexibility could be obtained, for instance, if the adjective “organic” 
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were entered alone and the six nouns associated with it were placed in their 
proper alphabetical order. 

In spite of these minor defects the Russian-English Biological & Medical 
Dictionary is comprehensive. It successfully manages, also, the difficult trans- 
lation of numerous scientific concepts which are expressed in one or two words 
in English but which acquire considerable circumlocution in Russian. An elabo- 
rate system of cross references helps the reader to locate synonyms and related 
terms. 

This dictionary is a valuable contribution to the growing number of general 
and specialized Russian-English dictionaries, and will be welcomed by the 
English-speaking biologists and physicians who can read general Russian but 
need to enlarge their Russian vocabulary of specific terms. 

GEORGE S. TARNOWSKI, M.D. 

(Editor’s note: The Russian-English Medical Dictionary edited by Stanley 
Jablonski and published by Academic Press was not received in time for review 
and comparison in this issue of the BULLETIN. It will be reviewed for a later 


issue.) 


BANCROFT, HuLpAu. [ntroduction to Biostatistics. New York, Hoeber-Harper 
[c1957] x, 205 p. $5.75. 

This is a text on elementary medical statistics. It is intended for use in a 
course for second year medical students and it contains the material usually 
given in such courses (averages, rates, chi-square test, correlation, t-test). 
It is a run-of-the-mill textbook containing little in the way of new ideas. The 
general character of the book can be illustrated by considering a typical chap- 
ter such as that on ‘Measures of Variation.” 

The chapter starts out by introducing the range, interquartile range, and 
average deviations before it finally gets to the standard deviation, which, 
according to the text, is “universally used.” In discussing the standard devia- 
tion the author introduces the normal distribution (although this is a separate 
topic in its own right). The chapter then goes on to give methods for calculat- 
ing the standard deviation. In all, four procedures are discussed depending on 
whether the defining formula or shortcut is used and upon whether the data are 
grouped or not. All the formulas given have the number of observations ‘‘n” 
in the denominator although nowadays the standard practice is to use the 
divisor ‘‘n — 1.” A student could hardly be blamed for getting confused with 
so many different formulas even though the author does describe the circum- 
stances where each one will be used. This type of presentation emphasizes the 
computational aspects and makes them appear formidable, but with a modern 
desk calculator there is really little to the actual computation. In this process 
the meaning of the standard deviation gets lost and the student is left with 
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the impression that it has something to do with the normal curve (although 
it is no more tied to the normal curve than to any other distribution). 

Despite the assertion on the jacket that ‘‘recent advances in the approach 
to determination of size of sample, which involves the power function in sig- 
nificance testing, are thoroughly covered” there are only a handful of pages 
in the text which reflect any of the ideas which have come into medical statis- 
tics since 1928. The most important contribution of the statistician to medical 
research (the design of a study) is ignored. For example, there is no discussion 
of the controlled clinical trial apart from the vague reference to the use of 
“random numbers, such as Tippetts.” I should think that medical students 
would be much more interested in an account of procedures used in an up-to- 
date, well designed, analgesic trial than they would be in a bioassay by the 
Reed-Muench method. 

IRWIN Bross 


Bisuop, W. J., ed. Bibliography of international congresses of medical sciences . . . 
Prepared by W. J. Bishop under the auspices of the Council for Interna- 
tional Organizations of Medical Sciences with the financial assistance of 
Unesco... Oxford, Blackwell Scientific Publications [1958] xxii, 238 p. 
22.5 cm. 25 s. 

For several years we have been looking forward to this list; now that it is 
in our hands, we can all agree that it was worth the wait. Primarily a list of 
international medical congresses of all times and all places, it also presents a 
fascinating historical sketch of medical congresses, beginning with one in 
Persia in the 6th century A.D., an annotated bibliography-within-a-bibliog- 
raphy of previous lists of medical congresses, and a thoughtful discussion of 
the difficulties in determining (a) what is a congress, (b) what is an international 
congress, and (c) what is a medical congress. Titles useful for learning of forth- 
coming medical congresses are also described. 

The bibliography proper lists publications of 1427 international congresses 
on 362 different subjects, showing the enormous growth of this type of publi- 
cation. (In comparison, it should be noted, the Index-Catalogue list of both 
national and international congresses, published in 1938, contained notices of 
only 1700 congresses, not all of which were strictly medical.) 

ESTELLE BRODMAN, Pu.D. 
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(Public Health Service Publication No. 602) 
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The Development of the Omaha Medical 
College, 1869-1902* 


By Bernice M. HETzNER, Librarian and Associate Professor of Library Science 


University of Nebraska College of Medicine, Omaha, Nebraska 


A: a recent civic celebration held in Omaha, Nebraska, one of the develop- 
ments pointed to with pride was the city’s growth as a medical center. It might 
be interesting to note that the same tribute had been paid to Omaha in 
earlier years, and to investigate the events and personalities that influenced 
the destiny of the community in that direction. 

An untitled anonymous manuscript (1) in the library of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society and one of the more authoritative, if not the most readable, 
histories of Omaha (2) would lead us to believe that the percentage of physicians 
among the early residents of Omaha was relatively high. The last three decades 
in the nineteenth century which gave birth and nourishment to the Omaha 
Medical College were the days of “‘regular” and “irregular” practitioners, and 
the ‘‘pretenders.”” A census, therefore, is unreliable as to the number of duly 
qualified physicians in the city at the time. One of the most prominent ‘‘doctors” 
in the young community was not a doctor at all, but an apothecary by profes- 
sion. A graduate of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York City, 
Dr. George L. Miller settled in Omaha in 1854 and practiced for only two years. 
He is, however, more widely known and honored in the history of the com- 
munity for his political and civic activities, and as publisher of one of the 
early daily newspapers. 

Immediately after the close of the war between the states Omaha assumed 
the characteristics of a city and there were many physicians who settled here. 
The coming of the railroads, the Union Pacific in particular, colored many 
events of the day and brought problems of health as does any influx of people 
into a community unprepared from a public health standpoint. It was inevitable 
that medical men would band together: some to form societies for discussion of 
mutual interests, some to further personal gain, and some to provide guidance 
to young people who were to follow in their footsteps. Such was the medical 
climate of Omaha, Nebraska, when the Omaha Medical College was conceived. 

On April 13, 1869, a group assembled at the office of Dr. H. P. Mathewson 
to “inquire into and discuss the feasibility and propriety of establishing a Medi- 
cal College in the City of Omaha” (3). It can be assumed that Dr. Mathewson, 
an 1863 graduate of Dartmouth Medical College, was the leader, for he was 
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called to the Chair and presided over the meeting. Dr. George Tilden, a grad- 
uate of Albany Medical College in 1867, acted as Secretary. The others in the 
group were Samuel David Mercer, who had studied medicine at Michigan and 
at the Chicago Medical College, and had received his medical diploma from the 
Berkshire Medical College, Massachusetts, in 1866; Jacob C. Denise, who 
graduated from Jefferson Medical College in 1855 and whose name can be 
linked with every civic, charitable, educational, and medical undertaking of 
his time in Omaha; J. H. Peabody, who was educated in private schools and 
studied medicine at night at Georgetown University while a page in the United 
States Congress; and Colonel James Woodruff Savage, a practicing attorney 
who was later to become a well known and respected figure in judicial and 
governmental circles. 

Dr. Mathewson expressed the opinion that the erection of a hospital and a 
medical college should go hand-in-hand, and that the doctors present should 
seize upon the opportunity to associate together and with these institutions. It 
was Dr. Mathewson’s opinion that in a few years a medical college in the 
Omaha area would enjoy a liberal share of public patronage. 

The group turned to Colonel Savage for information regarding methods of 
organization and incorporation and he advised them to invite a number of 
gentlemen, not members of the medical profession, to become incorporated 
with them. A resolution was introduced to call the organization the Omaha 
Medical College, and Colonel Savage and Doctors Denise and Mercer were 
appointed to a committee to draft articles of incorporation and to report to 
the group. Subsequently an organization meeting was held on April 19, 1869, 
in Dr. Mathewson’s office. The original group was increased, not by men outside 
of the profession as suggested by Colonel Savage, but by three additional mem- 
bers of the medical profession, Doctors Victor H. Coffman, Richard C. Moore 
and C. H. Pinney. 

Dr. Coffman had previously distinguished himself as a war surgeon, and was 
destined to be an outstanding figure in Nebraska medical annals for the next 
forty years. One of his achievements was the removal of a tumor of the thyroid 
gland, performed in the early nineties, the first surgical procedure of this type 
to be performed in this country (4). Dr. Moore, a graduate of the Chicago Medi- 
cal College, came to Omaha in 1865, and two years later successfully treated a 
railroad employee who had been scalped by the Cheyennes near Plum Creek 
Station, Nebraska (5). Dr. C. H. Pinney was the Omaha City Coroner. 

The proposed medical school was a private venture, and each gentleman 
present pledged the sum of $500. With this assurance of financial support, a 
committee consisting of Doctors Mathewson and Tilden and Colonel Savage 
was directed to take immediate steps to complete the organization and incor- 
poration. The idea of establishing a medical college and the steps necessary to 
do so moved rapidly in those days and we find a petition on file to the Judge of 
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Probate, County of Douglas, State of Nebraska, on the twenty-second of April. 
The same day an appraiser’s board was appointed to investigate the validity of 
notes signed by the individuals incorporating the Omaha Medical College, and 
on the third of May, 1869, the appraisers brought in a favorable report resulting 
in a newly born corporation whose Articles of Association of the Omaha Medi- 
cal College were filed with the County Clerk’s office, Douglas County, on May 
19, 1869. During the appraisal period the $4,500 initially subscribed was in- 
creased to $5,000 by the pledge of Dr. James Porter Peck, a truly pioneer doctor 
in Nebraska, who practiced from a one room adobe house. 

On May 26 the Board of Trustees, consisting of Doctors Peck, Mercer, 
Denise, Mathewson and Peabody, met at the office of Dr. Mathewson and 
adopted a set of bylaws for the government of the new college. Eleven professor- 
ships were established and were filled by vote of the Board of Trustees. The 
bylaws provided that the Board had power to censure, suspend, or remove any 
member of the faculty upon complaint made in writing by any two trustees or 
members of the faculty, providing that a copy of the charges be delivered to 
the person so charged ten days before the action. Each course of lectures was 
to occupy a period of 16 consecutive weeks beginning sometime in November 
of each year. 

A month later the Board of Trustees met to discuss the advisability of peti- 
tioning the City of Omaha for a donation of land upon which to erect the college 
and the city infirmary, with the idea of acquiring the privilege of clinical in- 
struction in the infirmary. The Trustees were to furnish the infirmary with 
medical and surgical attention gratuitously. Favorable action was not forth- 
coming from the City Council. By October 15 the faculty had been designated, 
although not all of the original physicians selected to take part in the be- 
ginning curriculum had accepted the nominations to the various chairs 
as first proposed. The record shows little activity on the part of the Board of 
Trustees until March 21 of 1870 when the Board appointed a committee to 
confer with a similar committee to be appointed by the faculty for the purpose 
of drafting a prospectus of the college and to report, if practicable, in two weeks. 
At this same meeting it was suggested that a public dispensary be established 
and a committee was appointed to handle that matter. The secretary was in- 
structed to notify the stockholders that 10 per cent of their stock was liable to 
be called for on 60 days notice according to the Articles of Incorporation. The 
future of the Omaha Medical College seemed assured. 

One can only speculate upon the reasons for the next entry made in the secre- 
tary’s record. It appears undated, but it signaled the death of the first effort 
to establish a college of medicine in the State of Nebraska. 

There are several versions of the reason for the death of this first school of 
medicine. The author of the anonymous manuscript (1) holds that the officers 
considered the enterprise premature and, therefore, the project was abandoned. 
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Dr. W. F. Milroy, writing in the Savage and Bell History of the City of Omaha, 
Nebraska, mentions “various obstacles in the way, and a growing feeling among 
those thus occupied that the enterprise was premature” (6). 

The facts, however, are clear from the secretary’s record: 


“The above (minutes of the March 21, 1870, Board meeting) was the last meeting held 
for record. Owing to a wrangle among the faculty and too much bad blood the whole scheme 
fell through” (3). 


The formal dissolution of the corporation is consummated in the following 
entry in the minutes of the secretary: 


“We the undersigned, comprising two-thirds of the members and stockholders of the 
association incorporated under the name and title of the ‘Omaha Medical College’ and re- 
corded in the capital records of Douglas County, Nebraska on the 22nd day of May, A.D. 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine (1869) do hereby, of our own act and free will, 
consent to and authorize a dissolution of said corporation to take effect from and after the 
25th day of May A.D. one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one (1881). There being no 
debts, we authorize all effects that may be in the hands of the Capital Board of Trustees, 
or other party or parties, to be distributed prorata among the stockholders as each one’s 
interest may demand. Signed by the following stockholders of whomsoever is a majority: 
The whole number being ten. S/ George Tilden, Richard D. Moore, V. H. Coffman, J. C. 
Denise, H. P. Mathewson, C. H. Pinney, James W. Savage, S. D. Mercer. Recorded in 
County Clerk’s office on the 13 of June, 1881 at 214 o’clock P.M. page 427. 

“The notes were subsequently surrendered by Dr. Peck, the Treasurer, and the College 
was defunct” (3). 


Thus ended the first Omaha Medical College complete with stockholders, by- 
laws, articles of incorporation, faculty, course of study, but without students, 
buildings, hospital, or dispensary. 

It is interesting to note from the existing records that the corporation organ- 
ized to conduct the medical college actually existed from the twenty-second 
day of May, 1869, to the twenty-fifth day of May, 1881, but was inactive. 
During a portion of this period, specifically on and after October 18, 1880, ‘“The 
Nebraska School of Medicine, Preparatory” was offering a twenty weeks course 
to students. The faculty of the preparatory school included three of the original 
incorporators of the Omaha Medical College, Doctors Mercer, Moore, and 
Denise. At least these three men were dedicated to the idea that medical educa- 
tion was essential to meet the needs of the state and adjoining territories. 

In establishing a graded preparatory school the Omaha group was following 
the pattern set by the eastern medical colleges. The purpose was simply stated, 
“students in the West can attend our school for one or two terms and then be 
admitted to advanced classes of other schools when their proficiency will war- 
rant such advancement”’ (3). 

In addition to Doctors Mercer, Moore, and Denise, the faculty included two 
colorful figures in Nebraska medicine and medical legislation, Colonel Robert 
Ramsey Livingston and Dr. Alexander S. von Mansfelde. 
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Dr. Livingston, President of the Faculty and Lecturer in the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery, attended McGill University, studying medicine, and com- 
pleted his medical training at the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York. He moved to Plattsmouth, Nebraska Territory, in October, 1859, where 
he entered the practice of medicine and surgery. His practice was interrupted 
by military service, during which he participated in the battles of Donalson 
and Shiloh; later he commanded the forces involved in subduing Indian tribes 
which were harassing the government and immigrant trains in western 
Nebraska. 

Dr. von Mansfelde, Lecturer on Pathology and the Practice of Medicine, was 
a so-called ‘‘Fire Class” graduate of Rush Medical College following the de- 
struction of the college building in the great Chicago fire of 1871. After a few 
years of busy practice in Chicago von Mansfelde was sent to Nebraska in March, 
1875 to perform an operation. In September of that same year he decided to 
move to Nebraska and he practiced in Lincoln for a few years before settling 
in Ashland. Both Livingston and von Mansfelde were active in the state medical 
society and were leaders in the fight for an adequate medical practice law to 
protect the public from “pretenders and irregulars in medical practice” (7). 

Dr. Samuel D. Mercer was named Lecturer on Surgical Anatomy and Clinical 
Surgery; George B. Ayers, Michigan, 1877, was named Secretary and Lecturer 
in Anatomy; Dr. Denise headed the instruction in physiology and was a clinical 
lecturer on diseases of the eye and ear; instruction in obstetrics and diseases 
of women and children was to be entrusted to P. S. Leisenring, a graduate of 
the Medical Department of Pennsylvania College; and Richard C. Moore was 
Lecturer on Materia Medica and Therapeutics. The chair in chemistry was not 
immediately filled, but after considerable searching Dr. James Carter was 
offered that position. He was given a guarantee of $50.00 per month for six 
months, and in addition he was to have a room in the building with fuel and 
light furnished. He was allowed to make as much as $50.00 a month in outside 
practice insofar as the duties of his position would allow. Dr. Carter was the 
only salaried man on the faculty. Dr. W. S. Gibbs, an 1879 graduate of the 
University of Iowa, was the demonstrator of anatomy. That first year twelve 
men and two women paid the $30.00 fee and became the first medical students 
in Nebraska. 

According to the secretary’s record (3) ‘“‘the success of the Nebraska School 
of Medicine encouraged those engaged in it to take a step in advance, and 
organize a medical college instead, such as would meet the requirement of the 
profession in the west.” After several informal meetings during which the 
preliminaries were arranged, articles of incorporation under the name of the 
Omaha Medical College were drawn up and submitted to Howard B. Smith, 
County Judge, on June 13, 1881. After the usual legal appraisal the articles 
were approved and recorded. Property accredited to the corporation amounted 
to $7,066.65 with a mortgage of $2,000.00 against two lots at Mason and Elev- 
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enth Street owned by the group. This new organization required an election of 
a Board of Trustees and a new set of bylaws drawn up for the governing of that 
Board. Detailed plans were made and a contract was let for the Medical Col- 
lege building. A bid in the sum of $4,266 to cover the complete contract for the 
construction of the building was accepted and the building was completed by 
the eighteenth of September, 1881. The faculty included all of the physicians 
who had served on the staff of the preparatory school and, in addition, Dr. G. 
H. Peebles of David City was assigned to the Chair of Diseases of Children. 
Certificates of stock were prepared and Dr. Denise was instructed to secure a 
proper seal with the instructions that it be “simple.” The Treasurer was au- 
thorized to have the Medical College building insured for an amount not to 
exceed $2,500 and at a premium not to exceed 114 per cent for three years. 

At a meeting on August 20, 1881, it was agreed that one month’s advertising 
be placed in four of the city papers and in one Lincoln paper. The Herald notice 
(8) consisted of three lines in a column called “Town Talk” which carried 
notices of horse sales and local construction projects. It is hard to believe that 
all thirty-five young people who made up the 1881-1882 class entered as the 
result of such publicity. 

All candidates for admission to the Omaha Medical College were required to 
present to the faculty satisfactory evidence of a good moral character and to 
be at least 18 years of age and possessed of creditable English education. 
Women were admitted on the same basis as men. The following were require- 
ments (3) for the degree of Doctor of Medicine: 


“1. The candidate must be 21 years of age, and must give satisfactory evidence of pos- 
sessing a good moral character, with such primary education as is clearly requisite for a 
proper standing with the public and the profession. 

“2. He must have pursued the study of medicine three years (lecture terms included) 
and have attended at least two full courses of lectures, of which the last must be in this in- 
stitution. 

“3. He must have attended clinical instruction during the last one session. 

“4. He must have pursued the study of Practical Anatomy in the Anatomical room, 
and to the extent of having dissected all regions of the body. 

‘5. He must have been in close attendance at all lectures delivered during the session. 

The degree will not be conferred upon any candidate who is often absent from the regu- 
lar lectures of the college, or who is absent from the public commencement, without special 
permission of the Faculty. 

“6. He must notify the Secretary of the Faculty of his intention to become a candidate, 
and deposit the graduating fee, certificates of moral character and time of study on or before 
the first day of February. 

“7, Every candidate must undergo a full and satisfactory written and oral examination 
on each branch taught. 

“8. He must submit to the Secretary of the Faculty on or before the 1st day of February 
an acceptable thesis in his own handwriting, on some subject connected with medicine.” 


A gold medal was offered annually by Professor Ayres to the student of the 
class graduating in anatomy who, during the session, did the best general work 
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in the department. Students were warned that the members of the faculty 
would devote a portion of each day to examinations on the subjects of past 
lectures, and that special quizzes would be held also during the term on the 
different subjects taught. Total fees were $50.00 plus a $25.00 diploma fee. 

Opening exercises were held at the College on October 10, 1881, in the “upper 
amphitheatre.” Attorney John C. Cowin delivered the dedicatory address. 
Three days later a meeting was called in Dr. Denise’s office to “consult in re- 
gard to hospital privileges.”’ The situation was critical in view of the fact that 
a patient had come in for surgical treatment and there was no place to put him! 
Dr. Leisenring moved that a committee of five be appointed, of whom the Presi- 
dent was to be one, to visit the Rt. Rev. James O’Connor, Bishop of the Catholic 
Church, for the purpose of settling hospital matters. The committee was to call 
on the Bishop at 8:00 P.M. that evening and they agreed to meet a half hour 
prior to that time, obviously for a briefing session. The secretary’s record does 
not report what happened to the patient; however, two days later, on October 
15, the Board met and accepted the following resolution: 


“Resolved that we as Board of Trustees accept the proposition of Bishop O’Connor— 
namely to receive the small house owned by Mr. Creighton immediately west of the Col- 
lege, for Hospital purposes, on the terms proposed that they furnish the building; nursing 
and feeding to be done by the Sisters; we to furnish a student as night nurse with the con- 
sideration that he take care of the property; they to furnish him with board and lodging; 
with the understanding that as soon as the new Hospital Building is completed we as a Fac- 
ulty, shall have entire control of the Medical and Surgical Department of the same. In the 
event of present active medical attendants withdrawing from St. Joseph’s Hospital, in the 
City of Omaha, we shall have control of that also” (3). 


During the first school year, 1881-1882, the Board was beset with problems. 
Students requested that they be exempt from certain requirements. The 
janitor resigned. Snap locks would be put on faculty rooms. One student de- 
sired to be excused from dissecting. Dr. Carter’s monthly fee came under dis- 
cussion. The secretary reported that the telephone company would charge 
$5.50 per month for one telephone, the instrument to be removed at the end 
of the school year. Dr. Ayres presented the problem of co-education of the 
sexes, the ladies “having requested separate lectures in obstetrics.” The follow- 
ing resolution was passed: “‘Resolved that no distinction be made by the pro- 
fessors in their teaching on account of sex and that the secretary be requested 
to so inform the lady students” (3). The secretary was instructed to request the 
City Council to locate a fire hydrant near the college building. 

But the growing pains experienced by the infant college did not dampen 
the spirit or enthusiasm of the promoters. The Omaha Medical College annual 
announcement for the second session, 1882-1883, carried the following proc- 
lamation: “In the fall of 1880, there was inaugurated in Omaha, a prepara- 
tory school under the name of the ‘Nebraska School of Medicine.’ 
Instruction was given for five months with a complete course of lectures in the 
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different departments of Medicine and Surgery. The success of this school far 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its founders, and convinced them 
that a well-equipped Medical College is actually demanded by the rapidly in- 
creasing population of Nebraska and contiguous States and Territory. With 
this experience the Faculty in May, 1881, organized and incorporated under 
the Laws of Nebraska, the Omaha Medical College. In sending forth this, the 
second annual announcement, it is with pleasure that they can assure the pro- 
fession and the students of medicine in the territory tributary to Omaha, that 
all arrangements have been completed to conduct a college, with advantages 
second to none in the western states” (9). 

Normal faculty changes were experienced. In January of 1884, however, Dr. 
Mercer tendered his resignation as a member of the faculty but requested that 
he be allowed to retain his place on the Board of Trustees. There had been 
considerable discussion regarding candidates for graduation and Dr. Mercer 
considered the situation serious enough to recommend that the College be 
closed. After a “cooling off” period of a week the subject was discussed again 
and it was decided that Dr. Mercer had no cause for complaint. The ultimate 
result was that on February 29, 1884 the Board of Trustees of the Omaha Medi- 
cal College accepted the withdrawal of Dr. Mercer from all activities of the 
Omaha Medical College, and they picked up the stock he held. The stock was 
later purchased by Dr. L. F. McKenna who was elected to the Chair of In- 
ternal Medicine. Dr. Mercer had been a prime mover in establishing the 
Omaha Medical College and the first stockholder to withdraw. He established 
the first hospital in Omaha and served as a surgeon for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. After twenty years of practice in Omaha, accumulating many outside 
business interests, in 1886 he gave up the practice of medicine and devoted 
his full time to the promotion of local transportation and public utilities. 

The withdrawal of Dr. Mercer from the Medical College was a Board-shaking 
affair, but the action seemed to have little untoward effect upon the activities 
of the College. 

Dr. William F. Milroy became a member of the faculty of the Omaha Medi- 
cal College in the fall of 1884. While Professor of Clinical Medicine and Physical 
Diagnosis and a member of the Board of Trustees, he gained fame for his 
classic description of hereditary oedema, the condition now known as Milroy’s 
disease (10). 

From its inception the college was faced not only with the task of assembling 
an adequate faculty in order that the constant demand for improved medical 
education could be met, but its Board of Trustees also had the ever present 
need of physical plant and equipment with which to cope. As the course of 
study broadened, the requirements of equipment and housing kept pace. It 
would appear that this latter problem was met exceptionally well throughout 
the years. 
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The original college building, located on the southwest corner of Mason and 
Eleventh Streets adjoining St. Joseph Hospital, was a two-story frame struc- 
ture. It contained two large lecture rooms, a laboratory, a library and museum 
room, a patients’ room, a dissecting room, and an anatomist’s room. It was 
said to be “fitted up with every convenience that pertains to a well-equipped 
medical college” (9). By the fall of 1886 the college was moved to Twelfth and 
Pacific Streets. More equipment was installed, and improvements were made 
in the chemistry laboratory so as to enlarge it and improve its efficiency. The 
bulletin invited comparison of this school with any in the country. 

The mortgage on the college building had been paid off, reflecting the 
sound financial management of the corporation. The strong academic standing 
was demonstrated by the increasing number of students who enrolled, despite 
the fact that a second medical school had been established in the city. By 1893 
a brick and stone building was erected at Twelfth and Pacific Streets on the 
site of the old one. The new building was four stories in height; it included a 
basement; it was 50 by 70 feet in dimensions; and it cost $20,000. The first floor 
consisted of a large students’ lobby, six clinic rooms, a reception room, 20 by 
36 feet, for patients, faculty and drug rooms. The second floor was divided 
into a large lecture hall with seating capacity of 225, professors’ and patients’ 
rooms, a museum and students’ reading room, and the chemical laboratory. 
The third floor contained the dissecting room, 30 by 35 feet, a microscopical 
room, a prosector’s and chemists’ room, and a smaller lecture room with a 
seating capacity of 125. The entire building was heated by steam and lighted 
with electricity. The annual catalogs stressed the luxury of the “modern 
plumbing.” 

Clinical facilities were excellent with St. Joseph Hospital adjacent to the 
college; the free dispensary of the college and the private practice of the pro- 
fessors offered abundant teaching material. Operations were performed before 
the class both in the college and the surgery of the hospital. Advanced students 
were required to accompany the clinical lecturers to the hospital wards and 
cases were assigned to the classes for diagnosis and treatment. Through arrange- 
ments made by faculty members, cases of accident occurring under the man- 
agement of the Union Pacific Railroad Company and the sick under the care 
of the city were available for study. 

In 1888 Douglas County Hospital and St. Bernard’s Hospital of Council 
Bluffs, lowa, became teaching affiliates of the College. Two years later Bishop 
Clarkson Hospital and Immanuel Hospital, the latter having a school of 
nursing, were added to the growing source of teaching material. The work 
being done at the College, according to the annual announcement for 1890- 
1891, was so “appreciated by the profession and the people of the Northwest 
that patients are constantly being sent to this city for diagnosis, treatment 
and surgical operations from the large territory that is naturally tributary to 
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the city.” In 1892, St. Joseph Hospital was no longer available for teaching 
purposes, but the Methodist-Episcopal Hospital, offering clinical instruction 
in general surgery and diseases of the ear and eye, and the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital continued to strengthen the bedside teaching program. 

Dr. C. W. M. Poynter, late Dean of the University of Nebraska College of 
Medicine, in a manuscript (11) he was preparing at the time of his death, 
called attention to the fact that the American Medical Association had criti- 
cized medical schools in the United States, saying: “There are not a dozen 
schools in America whose curriculum is not largely didactic.”’ At this time the 
Omaha Medical College was offering ten hours per week of bedside teaching. 

The annual announcement stressed the advantages of training in the “West” 
for ““Westerners.”’ Students came, however, from all parts of the country, from 
Maine to California, and even from foreign lands, with matriculants from 
Germany and China. The Union Pacific and the Burlington & Missouri rail- 
roads offered half-fare rates for students at the beginning and end of the aca- 
demic years. Good board and lodging could be obtained from $3.50 to $5.00 per 
week and “clubbing the expense of living” was encouraged. The Trustees con- 
structed a shower bath with suitable dressing rooms adjoining in the basement 
of the building for the use of the football team. Recognizing the hardships of 
medical students, the 1900-1901 bulletin consoled the students: ‘It is a well 
known fact that among medical students there are always those whose circum- 
stances do not enable them to lodge in the most opulent quarters. Since the 
new bath in the college building is supplied with hot as well as cold water, it 
may be comfortably used throughout the year and it is freely at the disposal 
of any member of the college who may find it agreeable.” 

By the turn of the century, the tuition had gone up to $75.00 plus a $10.00 
examination fee. Entrance at this time required that if an applicant for ad- 
mission had not received a high school or normal school training, or had not 
matriculated in a recognized college, he must take an entrance examination 
provided by the rules adopted by the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. These included demonstration of proficiency in English, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, physics, and Latin. 

In 1890 the Trustees and Faculty introduced an important change in the 
length of time of study and the amount and character of studies obligatory 
for graduation. These changes had been under consideration for a number of 
years. Efforts to elevate the legal requirements for those who would practice 
in Nebraska had been successful. The Legislature of Nebraska enacted a law, 
one provision of which was that no person could enter upon practice of medicine 
in Nebraska who had not graduated from a medical college requiring three 
full courses of lectures of six months duration each before graduation. The 
Omaha Medical College was able to carry out its long cherished plan of adopting 
a graded course of three years duration. In the year 1896-1897 the Board of 
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Trustees announced the inauguration of a four-year course with the ensuing 
session. This was in compliance with the rules and regulations of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges and of various State Boards of Health. 

The Omaha Medical College remained a private venture throughout its 
existence, although from time to time the Board of Trustees entered into agree- 
ments whereby it was known as the medical department of another institution. 
In 1884 the Board passed a resolution providing for an affiliation with the 
Methodist Episcopal College of Nebraska, at York, Nebraska, as the medical 
department of that College. Each school retained its separate internal control, 
and there was no financial connection. The association was apparently dis- 
solved in 1887 and the Omaha Medical College again became an independent 
school. It remained so until 1890, when the Board of Trustees announced a 
union with the University of Omaha as its medical department. Apparently 
the affiliation did little to increase the prestige, according to Poynter’s docu- 
ment (11). He points out that proprietary schools had ceased to be profitable, 
and that many of them had closed. With advancing standards for medical 
education, tuitions would no longer meet the expenses of a medical college, 
and the better schools were becoming integral departments of the universities 
and supported by them. The Omaha University was not in a position to assist 
the medical college financially, and the increase in its student enrollment only 
added to its embarrassment. 

The leading members of the faculty, appreciating their difficulties, began a 
negotiation with the Board of Regents of the University of Nebraska to take 
over the college. In July 1902 an agreement of affiliation with the University 
of Nebraska was completed, which provided for the first two years of instruc- 
tion at Lincoln and the last two years of instruction at the Omaha Medical 
College which thereby became the College of Medicine of the University of 
Nebraska and an integral part of the University. By recognizing that metro- 
politan Omaha would provide the greatest source of clinical material in the 
state, the University’s decision to sponsor medical training in Omaha assured 
that city’s future as a medical center. 
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New Program for Indexing at the National 
Library of Medicine 


By Seymour I. Taine, Chief, Index Division 
National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 


= in the late spring of 1959 ground will be broken for the con- 
struction of the new National Library of Medicine Building on the grounds of 
the National Institutes of Health at Bethesda, Maryland. Later in the year the 
Library will undertake an overhauling of its indexing operations which will 
embrace machine methods of composition in the production of the Current List 
of Medical Literature. This paper presents a brief description of the evolution 
of the Current List, an analysis of its present features, both good and bad, and 
a delineation of the form it will assume beginning with the issue for January 
1960, along with a summary of the systems to be employed. 


I 


The Current List of Medical Literature was introduced in 1941. It had the 
modest aim of providing a sort of order catalog for users of the Library’s photo- 
duplication services. It appeared weekly, and consisted of a listing of tables of 
contents arranged under broad subject categories. Some years later, monthly 
author and subject indexes were added. 

In 1950, following the decision to discontinue publication of the Jndex- 
Catalogue, the old Current List was rehabilitated and began to appear monthly 
in a new format, consisting of three separate sections: register, subject, and 
author. The register section was a serially numbered listing of the tables of 
contents of journals, under journal titles in strict alphabetical array. The 
subject section consisted of main headings and standard subheadings, under 
which a third element (in NLM jargon called the “modification”), a one-line 
annotation in lieu of title, pinpointed the content of a specific article and was 
keyed to the full citation by use of the serial number. The author section listed 
all authors’ names, again using the serial numbering device to connect each 
name with the full article citation appearing in the register section. After a 
brief experimental period, Current List settled down into a pattern of ten 
regular issues each year and semiannual cumulations of the subject and 
author sections, which appeared as the June and December issues. 

As time passed, various improvements were made. Subject headings and 
subheadings were preprinted in contrasting type faces to make them easily 
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locatable. The original language of articles was indicated by designations 
added to the modifications. Legibility of the serial numbers was somewhat 
improved. Through a variety of editorial devices, great efforts were expended 
toward more consistent assignment of subjects and these enjoyed considerable 
success. During the nine and one-half years of publication in this form, the 
Current List will have indexed just short of one million articles, to which it has 
provided more than four million subject and author entries. This represents no 
mean achievement. 


Coverage 


Starting in 1950 with the indexing of the total contents of about 1,225 journal 
titles, the coverage had risen to more than 1,600 by 1959. From these journals 
there has come an annual indexing payload of some 105,000 to 110,000 items 
representing a broad cross section of the medical literature, well balanced from 
geographic, linguistic, and subject aspects. Shortly after the new Current List 
appeared, the practice of indexing technical reports of medical research projects 
was added. In terms of quantity of articles indexed, the Current List of Medical 
Literature has become the largest indexing service of the literature of a spe- 
cialized subject anywhere in the world. 

From the geographic standpoint, the object was to take the preponderance 
of material from those countries with the highest general level of medical re- 
search and publication; at the same time, representative journals were sought 
from as many of the less advanced nations as could be included. The original 
languages of the indexed articles were, in the main, restricted to Western 
tongues; only that Oriental material which contained a key to its contents in 
the form of an Occidental translation, abstract, or title translation was in- 
cluded. The broad subjects included in the Current List have been the funda- 
mental preclinical sciences, the clinical and research specialties, and those 
ancillary medical fields which were not adequately indexed elsewhere. 

To what extent these policies enabled the Current List to succeed or fail in 
attaining a desirable quantitative and qualitative level of coverage was indi- 
cated by a recent study (1). The National Library of Medicine conducted a 
survey in 1957 to gather further information regarding the size and nature of 
the current medical periodical literature of the world. The results of this three 
months’ investigation were contained in a paper presented at the 1958 Inter- 
national Conference on Scientific Information. The findings of this project in- 
dicated that the total indexable medical periodical literature was in the neigh- 
borhood of 220,000 articles or about twice the number in the Current List of 
Medical Literature. (This is a somewhat smaller number than other studies have 
estimated.) The United States was by far the biggest producer, supplying one 
quarter of the total, with Germany, France, Japan, and Italy trailing in that 
order. About two fifths of the total number of articles were written in English 
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and, again, German, French, Japanese, Italian, and Spanish followed. Together, 
these six languages accounted for about 85 per cent of the whole periodical 
literature. 

These data showed that the Current List, despite its extensive coverage, was 
indexing about one half of the available material. The study showed, further, 
that a serious gap was present in one specific area, where some 17,000 Japanese 
language articles were being omitted. On the other hand, the impression was 
confirmed that the Current List coverage of Russian and other East European 
material was exceptionally broad. Although the desirability of indexing all of 
the 110,000 items presently omitted is doubted, a good number—perhaps 
70,000 additional articles—certainly merit inclusion in a general medical index, 


Currency 


Regarding the Current List’s objective of achieving a satisfactory level of 
currency, the record was generally quite creditable. The monthly issues and 
the two semiannual cumulations appeared regularly. A report made in 1954 (2) 
indicated that 56 per cent of all the material published was less than a half- 
year old. As would be expected, the English language and American segments 
were considerably more recent; 32 per cent of the English language articles 
and 37 per cent of those of purely United States origin were under four months 
old; 93 per cent of the American material appeared within the half year. The 
fact that these figures were derived on the basis of the dates of issues appearing 
on the journals rather than the actual dates of publication or receipt in the 
Library added to the impressiveness of this record. 

The overall currency of the Current List was affected adversely every six 
months. This was due to the periodic omission of a regular issue containing 
new material, which then would back up in the files while the cumulated index 
was being assembled. Over the next few months this publication backlog would 
eventually be dissipated, only to have the cycle repeat itself semiannually. In 
addition, certain other characteristics of the production system, which will be 
discussed later, had a deleterious effect on the currency picture. 


Format 


Despite certain shortcomings, the trisectional arrangement of the Current 
List stood up quite well as a relatively simple and economical means of record- 
ing such a great mass of bibliographic data. Required by budgetary strictures 
to adhere to an annual limit on the number of pages used in printing the 
Current List, the Library found it essential that the format provide for maxi- 
mum accessibility and coverage at a low cost in both page-space and dollars. 
By giving the journal abbreviation, volume, issue number, and date in the 
register just once for all the articles in a journal issue, and by using a mere 
number “address” under the entries in the subject and author indexes, con- 
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siderable space was saved. In so doing, a third approach to the material, by 
journal title, was added to the traditional access by subject and author. 

The shuttling back and forth from one section to another in order to find 
complete information irritated many users of the Current List who were ac- 
customed to finding elsewhere a complete entry. A more profound objection 
to this format was the fact that the division of the entry among the three sec- 
tions precluded its ready use for any other listing, short of reassembling the 
parts. Consequently even in the preparation of its by-product, the Bibliography 
of Medical Reviews, a completely new recasting and composition of the entries 
was necessitated. Finally, the overall page design and legibility of the three 
sections, conceived primarily from criteria of economy, left something to be 
desired. 


II 


Production of the Current List involved the typing of register, subject, and 
author entries on individual three-by-five inch slips, the numbering of these 
slips, the arrangement of the slips in the respective sections, and the hand 
mounting of the individual slips by a shingling technique modified from the 
patterns pioneered by the Department of Agriculture Library and the Library 
of Congress. 

The numbering system especially presented an inescapable bottleneck. The 
numerical addresses for each of the individual register, subject, and author 
entries had to be stamped manually in the exact location on the slip. This 
key operation could not, however, commence until all of the typed copy for a 
regular monthly issue had been gathered and arranged in the order of appear- 
ance of the articles in the register. Inasmuch as the numbers for the articles 
could not be known beforehand, this tedious operation could only be performed, 
in sequential order, by a single individual. By performing the mounting and 
numbering on a daily twenty-four hour basis, these operations could be tele- 
scoped into the few calendar days available in a given month and the deadline 
could be met. 

Following preparation of printer’s plates, each monthly issue was laboriously 
torn down, the thousands of slips were interfiled with those from preceding 
monthly issues, and then were reshingled, again by hand, for the six months’ 
cumulation. It was an ingenious technique; but with each half-yearly volume 
including half a million slips, the Current List approached its utmost limits and 
offered scant prospect for expansion or improvement. 


Ill 


Over the years, the Library searched for ways of overcoming these limita- 
tions. Following the establishment of the National Library of Medicine the 
search was intensified. The direction the search was taking was indicated in a 
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paper presented in September 1957 (3). By the end of 1957 a preliminary plan 
had been developed, and had received the enthusiastic approval of the Li- 
brary’s Board of Regents. The plan was submitted to the Council on Library 
Resources, which in April 1958 agreed to make the sum of $73,800 available to 
the Library over a period of two years for the purpose of pursuing the project. 

The immediate objectives of the project are, first, to eliminate tedious com- 
position methods through the introduction of mechanized techniques and thus 
to make possible the expansion of coverage and the improvement of currency; 
second, to improve the convenience of use and, as a result, bring about wider 
acceptance of the index by its consumers. 

An auxiliary objective of the research project is to explore ways of expanding 
the services provided through the indexing program to permit multiple and 
derivative uses of the prepared material. The needs of more restricted subject 
fields often require indexing a limited number of articles at a greater depth than 
is feasible in a large, comprehensive index. Since the limited index is, however, 
often dependent on the larger one for the original discovery, scanning, and 
sorting of its material, it is desirable to find means of making use of the work 
already accomplished without needlessly and expensively retracirg ground 
already covered. 

Finally, it would be desirable to demonstrate the applicability of the system 
to scientific indexes generally, and thus to assist in the relief of similar problems 
of literature processing in other subject fields. 

All of this seems to imply the adoption of the unit citation type of entry, 
instead of splitting up the various elements, as formerly. As a starting point, 
the hypothesis that the optimum arrangement will be by full citation under 
subject, with a separate author section, has been adopted. The unit entry, 
though more space consuming, may—because it is a self contained entity— 
be duplicated and manipulated at will. The same card entry, therefore, can be 
regenerated many times over and reappear as a part of other bibliographic 
products. This in turn forces consideration of the additional amounts of space 
required—perhaps as much as 200 per cent of the present level—and, obviously 
it is necessary that this excess be held to a minimum. It is already clear, al- 
though the whole matter of the specific arrangement of the entry is not com- 
pletely settled, that, for the foreign language material, abandonment of the 
title citation in the vernacular will be mandatory. 

The new system which the project is pursuing revolves around two main 
elements: the unit citation and the Listomatic camera. This camera, developed 
by Eastman Kodak and handled presently by its subsidiary, Recordak Cor- 
poration, is a high speed, precision machine capable of photographing text im- 
printed or typed at the top portion of an IBM punched card. One, two, or three 
lines of copy, precisely positioned on the card, may be fed into the Listomatic 
camera and photographed at the rate of 230 cards (up to a maximum of 690 
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lines) per minute in various reductions up to 50 per cent. A special punch in the 
card “informs” the camera of the number of lines in the entry in order that an 
automatic adjustment in aperture size may be made. Elsewhere on the same 
card, other punched codes may be exploited for various filing and sorting 
purposes. The product is a negative film (paper copy in positive or negative 
form is also available) which, after processing, is ready for photo-offset plate 
making. 

Various ways of arranging the flow of work in the system have been con- 
sidered. The first and inescapable step is the indexing itself, involving the 
selection of subject headings and subheadings. Then it is anticipated that the 
subject headings and subheadings would be converted to numerical codes to 
facilitate their manipulation in IBM machines, and the descriptive biblio- 
graphic data would be added. Using the Justowriter, the typist would compose 
the copy and, at the same time, the machine would produce a coded paper tape. 
This paper tape would, in effect, serve as a recording of the unit citation entry. 
Individual IBM cards for each author and subject entry would be prepared on 
key-punch machines. The citation tape, previously prepared, would then be 
used to type out automatically the visible entry at the top of the appropriate 
punched cards. The next link in the chain would be the mechanical interfiling 
of the entries with selected heading and cross reference cards using IBM sorters 
and collators. Finally, the total deck of cards would be passed through the 
Listomatic camera. In the span of about one working day, the camera would 
photograph a typical monthly issue; the annual cumulation, which might con- 
sist of about a million punched cards, would require no more than two weeks. 

Next year the National Library of Medicine’s new index will be a funda- 
mentally modified bibliographic aid. The January 1960 issue will be the first of 
twelve similar monthly issues consisting of separate author and subject sections. 
These twelve issues will be cumulated annually and, perhaps, offered to sub- 
scribers as a separate service. 

In the subject section, complete unit citation entries will be printed under 
all appropriate headings. The unit citation will contain the names of all authors, 
the title of the article either in the original English or in translation, the 
journal title abbreviation, the volume number, inclusive pagination, date of 
issue, and the abbreviation denoting the original language of the article. The 
subject headings, subheadings, and cross references will be derived from a new 
Subject Heading Authority List, more thoroughly revised than any version 
since the original 1951 edition. In the author section a complete unit citation 
will appear only under the senior or single author, with all junior authors’ 
names listed as “see references” to the full reference under the senior author. 

Over a five year period or sooner, starting in 1960, the coverage of the new 
index will be increased steadily until a level of approximately 180,000 articles 
per year is reached. Provision will be made for the inclusion of Oriental lan- 
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guage material as well as for the filling of lacunae existing in other language, 
subject, or form categories. 


IV 


The National Library of Medicine has high hopes that the ambitious plans 
which have been outlined in this paper will pave the way to the achievement 
of the goals set for its future indexing program. We are confident that the intro- 
duction of the new system will result in a high degree of satisfaction of the 
literature needs of the medical community. Inasmuch as the new techniques 
will not be actually in use before the end of 1959, it will be useful to have the 
opinions of members of the medical library profession on the whole plan or on 
its components. We are optimistic that librarians will approve of the new direc- 
tion we are taking, and will find in it a solution of some of the problems which 
bar the way to more effective medical library service. 
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, G medical monographs or serial publications from the USSR 
entails a somewhat different approach than the acquisition of medical publica- 
tions from most other countries. It should be remembered that the number of 
titles of Soviet medical, and especially public health, publications per year is 
quite high, but that the number of copies per individual title is usually smaller 
than in other countries. For example, there was a total of 38,000 Soviet titles 
in all subject fields for the year 1952 as contrasted with 12,000 American and 
19,000 British titles for the same year. The total number of titles in the entire 
field of applied sciences published in the United States in 1954 was 1,583, and 
in Great Britain, 3,420. In 1956 there was a total of 2,883 Soviet medical mono- 
graphs, whereas for the same year USA medical monographic titles amounted 
to 465. The Soviet medical output increased by over one-third from 1950 to 
1956, or from about 2,000 medical monographs in 1950 to 2,883 titles in 1956. 
The American output for the same span indicates, on the other hand, a slight 
decrease, from 478 titles in 1950 to 465 in 1956. 

Of course, a number of things must be kept in mind when comparing such 
figures. For example, of the 2,883 medical monographs put out in the Soviet 
Union in 1956, two-thirds are popular works (1,945 titles) and only one-third 
(938 titles) are purely technical. It also must be borne in mind that anything 
exceeding 32 pages is considered a “‘book” in the USSR, whereas the same type 
of publication is excluded from corresponding American statistics. Nor is it in- 
dicated whether the number of 2,883 medical titles includes new editions and 
translations as well. 

While the number of Russian titles is large and the tendency is toward 
steady increase each year, the number of copies per medical title is usually 
small by comparison with non-Soviet production figures. Using periodical titles 
as a comparison, the following circulation figures emerge: J.A.M.A., 169,478 
copies, Sovetskaia Meditsina (Soviet M. edicine), 46,500 copies; American Journal 
of Nursing 154,260 copies, M. editsinskaia Sestra (Nurse) 50,000 copies, to cite 
only two types of journal for which the discrepancy in circulation figures is 
particularly apparent. On the other hand the difference between the circulation 
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figures for the American Journal of Public Health, 16,168 copies, and Sovetskoe 
zdravookhranenie (Soviet Public Health), 13,820, is not too great. But two Soviet 
popular medical journals, Meditsinskit rabotnik (Medical Worker) with 330,000 
copies, and Zdorov’e (Health) with 300,000 copies, only serve to indicate some 
of the complexities arising from arbitrary comparisons. Circulation figures for 
specialized journals are naturally smaller than those of the more general 
journals. When the edition of a research journal is limited to 600 or 800 copies 
per issue, its acquisition by foreign libraries becomes more difficult. 

Both the number of medical titles, monographs and serials, and the number 
of copies per title are under the jurisdiction of the Glavnoe upravlenie izdatel’ stv 
poligraficheskot promyshlennosti i knizhnot torgovli (GLAviIzDAT), the central 
committee on printing and publishing matters. GLAvizDAT also distributes the 
finished products to the wholesalers and retailers within the USSR, while the 
Mezhdunarodnaia K niga supervises the distribution of Soviet publications 
abroad. 

Secondly, it is useful to remember, that Soviet medical publications fall 
roughly into two categories, those published by the central medical publishing 
house, MEpDGi1z, and those put out by the various academies, universities, and 
institutes. Prior to the establishment of MEpGi1z in 1937, the following publish- 
ing agencies issued Soviet medical titles: 1917 to 1923, Gosizpat, the main, 
general publications center; 1924 to 1930, GosMEDGIZz, a separately established 
medical publishing house; and 1931 to 1936, Bromepciz. Up to 1940 Mepciz 
issued a total of 2,796 medical titles, both monographs and serials. During 
World War II, the activities of MEpGiz dropped by almost two-thirds, that is, 
809 total medical titles were published in 1941 as compared to 282 total medical 
titles in 1945. By 1950 the output of Mepeiz had increased to 498 titles and 
in 1955 to 895. Of 2,883 medical monographs published in 1956, MEpc1z pub- 
lished a total of 588 titles, most of which were textbooks and popular mono- 
graphs, with some scientific works. 

Some of the Soviet Socialist Republics have medical publishing departments 
patterned very much after MEDGiz. Two of the largest of these are UKRMEDGIZ, 
established in the Ukraine in 1931, and GruzMEpziG, which has been in opera- 
tion in Georgia since 1921. 

In October 1953, the medical publishing activities concentrated in Moscow 
were centralized. In co-operation with the Learned Council of the Ministry of 
Health of the USSR, Mepciz, the Academy of Medical Sciences, and the 
various medical institutes collaborated in the drawing up of plans for medical 
publications for one or several years ahead. Such collaboration was expected 
to alleviate some of the existing shortcomings, such as an acute shortage of 
textbooks and duplication of output in certain specialized subject fields. As a 
result of such centralized planning, publication of the Bol’shoia meditsinskaia 
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entsiklopediia (Soviet Medical Encyclopedia) second edition, 1956- ,v.1- * 
in 100,000 copies was undertaken in 1956, and there was improvement in the 
scope and format of popular medical and health education pamphlets. 

Generally, it can be said that most of the publications of Mepciz are easily 
traced, either through the annual catalogs of MrEpciz, or through order lists 
issued by M ezhdunarodnaia Kniga, the official foreign distribution agency. 

Turning now to the publications of the academies and universities, it should 
be remembered that, in contrast to the more general medical publications of 
MeEpGciz, academy and university publications are usually of the “basic re- 
search” variety, or in the case of many institute publications of “regional im- 
portance,” both for subject and geography. These publications are not in- 
cluded in the order lists of the Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga. Occasionally, the 
Academy of Sciences or a well known institute does put out a list of publica- 
tions issued during one year or over a longer period. In general, information 
concerning the academy, university, or institute publications is best located in 
the Soviet national bibliography, the weekly Knizhnaia Letopis’, where the 
date, publisher, place, and number of copies, f can be found. 

Concentrating first on the acquisition of those medical works more easily 
obtainable from the USSR, the following sources are recommended for system- 
atic scanning: 


Selection of Monographs: 


1. Informatsionnyi biulleten’ (Information Bulletin) Moskva, Gosudarstvennaia Tsentral’naia 
Meditsinskaia Biblioteka. Bibliograficheskif otdel. Referativnoe biuro. (State Central 
Medical Library. Division of Bibliography. Department of Abstracts) 1955— . Two 
to three times yearly; mimeographed. 

Records the bibliographical activities of the Central Medical Library. a 

. Novaia meditsinskaia literatura (New Medical Literature) Moskva, Gosudarstvennaia 
Tsentral’naia Meditsinskaia Biblioteka, 1939— , (not published between 1942-45) 
Monthly; multilithed. 
Classified arrangement of reviews of recent Soviet medical works. Records outstanding 
acquisitions of the Central Medical Library. 

. Novye knigi; bibliograficheskit biulleten’ (New Books; Bibliographical Bulletin) Moskva, 
Ministerstvo Kul’tury SSSR, 1956-  . Weekly. 
A kind of Soviet PW; classified arrangement, with a fairly large section on medicine. 
First all the new publications of the week are listed (complete citations); this is followed 
by articles on various publishing topics, plans for publications in a specific field, reviews 
of important reference works. 

4. Beseda o knigakh (Talk About Books) Moskva, Ministerstvo Kul’tury RSFSR & Pub- 
lichnaia Biblioteka Moskvy, 1957- . Monthly? 
Appears to be a classified list of new Soviet books and may include a section on medicine. 


*The first edition of the Soviet Medical Encyclopedia was begun by GOsMEDGIZ 
and finished by Bromepciz; the second edition will presumably be published entirely by 
MEDGiz. 

Tt Price is also listed; but for academy and similar publications there is usually no price 
available. 
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Ordering of Monographs and Periodicals 






5. Sovetskie novye knigi po meditsine; katalog dlia zajavok (Soviet New Books on Medicine; 
an Order Catalog) Moskva, Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga, 195- ? Weekly. 
What relation this order list bears to the general order list entitled Sovetskie knigi, (a 
weekly, also, issued since 194— ?, an order catalog for Soviet books in all fields) could not 
be determined. The medical order list has annotations on the various publications about 
to appear in print. The arrangement is by sections: (a) encyclopedias, works in many 
volumes, (b) textbooks, scientific publications by subject divisions, (c) literature trans- 
lated into Russian, (d) history of medicine, (e) medical reference works, and (f) popular 
works. Only the approximate number of printed leaves*, rather than the exact pagina- 
tion, and the date (first or second quarter of 1958, for example) are given. No prices. 

6. Newspapers and periodicals of the USSR. Moskva, Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga, 193- . An- 

nual. 

Published in various languages, such as French, German, Spanish. The 1957 list shows 

645 titles of which 40 refer to the so-called ‘straight’ medical journal titles. No academy 

or university serial publications are listed. The title of the journal, frequency, price per 

copy, and annual subscription (usually in dollars) are indicated. 
























The less easily available material should not be dismissed summarily as it 
represents in many cases information on basic research published by the acad- 
emies, universities, and specialized institutions. The number of copies of such 
publications is usually about 500 per title (in case of abstracts of theses as few 
as 75 copies) and, as no advance order for such titles can be placed, the best 
way to acquire this type of publication would be on an exchange basis. Of 
late many of the outstanding Soviet research institutions have made provisions 
to exchange their publications for similar works issued by institutions abroad. 
In fact, at the plenary session of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union in July 1955, it was officially decreed that better 
scientific information be provided for the Soviet researchers, mainly by extend- 
ing connections with scientific institutions abroad. For the statement was made 
that “It is not to be considered desirable that the USSR should not receive a 
number of foreign medical publications. Many important foreign medical 
data are thus not known or known with great delay. Much work done at the 
Soviet medical institutes could have been avoided if awareness of similar 
work done in foreign institutions had prevailed” (1). Although there are many 
arguments against acquisition by means of exchange, in the absence of other 
possibilities and in view of the steadily improving exchange facilities with 
Soviet institutions, exchange would seem to be the only possible procedure for 
the many valuable but hard-to-get Soviet medical research publications. 

To obtain a more comprehensive survey of the Soviet medical literature, 
the chapter on ‘Public Health and Medicine” should be consulted in the 
semiannual, cumulative indexes of Knizhnaia Letopis’, entitled Ezhegodnik 






























* A printed leaf is defined as any sheet not containing more than 40,000 printed symbols, 
including spaces and punctuation. 
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Knigi, where both popular and scientific medical books are listed, including 
the publications of the academies and institutes and those of Mepciz.* In- 
cluded here are, also, those elusive publications summarized as “organizatsion- 
no-metodicheskie materialy” which contain reports and decrees usually con- 
cerned with administrative procedures in medicine and public health. The 
retrospective medical periodical list Periodicheskaia pechat? 1917-1949... 
Zdravookhranenie, meditsina,...(Periodical Press, 1917-1949... Public 
Health, Medicine ... Moskva, Vsesoiuznaia Knizhnaia Palata, 1956, 170 p.) 
includes all the medical periodicals published from 1917 to 1949; for the 
more recent medical periodicals the general, five-year cumulative Lelopis’ 
periodicheskikh izdanii 1950-1954 (List of Periodical Publications, 1950-1954, 
Moskva, Vsesoiuznaia Knizhnaia Palata, 1956, 502 p.) should be consulted 
under the section “Public Health and Medicine.” It should, however, be kept 
in mind that while the national book bibliography and the periodical lists are 
useful verification and selection sources, ordering should be done from the order 
catalogs and the annual periodical list. It is reasonably certain that a mono- 
graph will be obtained if the order is placed with the dealer of Mezhdunarodnaia 
Kniga as soon as information has been gathered from the order catalog, whereas 
waiting for the weekly issue of Knizhnaia Letopis’ or its semiannual cumula- 
tive index, which records information several months after publication of the 
Soviet item, will cause a considerable delay. It should also be remembered 
that the various dealers of Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga will not necessarily stock 
the same titles and that it is useful to inquire for the same item from more 
than one dealer. Thus, while a volume is readily available through Collet’s 
in London, the same item may not be available in Four Continents Bookstore 
in New York or in the Maison du Livre Etranger in Paris, or vice versa. A list 
of agents for various countries is usually appended to the weekly issues of 
Sovetskie novye knigi po meditsiny (5) or to the annual list of periodicals available 
for subscription. Some of the better-known dealers and their addresses are 
cited below: 


AUSTRIA DENMARK 


Globus Buchvertrieb Danske Boghandleres Bogimp. 
Fleischmarkt 1 Norregade 6 
Wien 1 K¢gbenhavn 


CANADA FRANCE 


Progress Publ. Co. Maison du Livre Etranger 
740 Bathhurst St. 9 rue de |’Eperon 
Toronto, Ont. Paris VI 








* Only the most outstanding publications of the UkrMeEpciz and other republican medical 
publishing houses are listed in Knizhnaia Letopis’; this is sufficient to obtain a good survey, 
but for more thorough information the various republican book bibliographies (usually en- 
titled Knizhnaia Letopis’ Gruzii . . . Kirgizii .. . etc.) should also be consulted. 
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Librairie du Globe 
21 rue des Carmes 
Paris V 


Librairie des Cing Continents 
18 rue de Lille 
Paris VII 


GERMANY (WEST) 


Kubon & Sagner 
Fiirth im Wald 
Schliessfach 64 


GERMANY (EAST) 
Deutscher Buch-Export u. Imp. 
Leipzig C I 
Leninstr. 16 


HOLLAND 


Pegasus Boekhandel 
Leidsestraat 25 
Amsterdam C 


Libreria Rinascita 
Via delle Botteghe Oscure 2 
Roma 


SWEDEN 


Forlagsaktiebolaget Arbetarkult. 


Kungsgatan 84 
Stockholm 


Almquist & Wiksell 
26 Gamia Brogatan 
Stockholm C 


SWITZERLAND 


Akademische Buchhandlung (P. Haupt) 
Falkenplatz 14 
Bern 


Pinkus & Co. 
Predigerstr. 7 
Zurich 25 


Association Suisse—URSS 
Rue Ancienne Douane 2 
Lausanne 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Collet’s Holdings Ltd. 
45 Museum St. 
London W. C. 1 


Lawrence & Wishart Ltd. 
81 Chancery Lane 
London W. C. 2 


Central Books Ltd. 
2 Parton St. 
London W. C. 1 


U.S.A. 


Four Continent Book Corp. 
822 Broadway 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Imported Publ. Prod. 
4 West 16th St. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


The address of Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga ts 
Kusnetskiit Most 18, Moskva. 


The following libraries have large medical collections and exchange agree- 
ments with them are possible. 


Tsentral’naia meditsinskaia biblioteka* 


Sadovaia-Kudrinskaia 1 
Moskva 
(State Central Medical Library) 


Fundamental’naia Biblioteka 

Akademii Meditsinskikh Nauk SSSR 
Baltiiskii pos. 13 

Moskva 

(Library of the Academy of Medical Sciences) 





* Publishes occasional lists entitled Meditsinskaia literature predlagaemaia . . . dlia obmena 


(Medical literature suggested ... for exchange), containing both monographic works and 
periodical publications for exchange. Usually titles offered by the Library are also available 
on a subscription basis through Mezhdunarodnaia Kniga. 
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Publichnaia Biblioteka im. Lenina 
Mokhovaia 3 

Moskva 

(Biggest public library of Moscow) 


Biblioteka Akademii Nauk SSSR 
Birzhevaia Liniia 1 

Leningrad 

(Library of the Academy of Sciences) 


Publichnaia Biblioteka im. 
Saltykov-Shchedrina 

Prospekt Oktiabria 

Leningrad 

(Biggest public library of Leningrad) 


Voenno-Meditsinskaia Akademiia im. Kirova 
Botkinskaia ul. 

Leningrad 

(Library of the Military Medical Academy) 
Min. Zdravookhraneniia SSSR 
Rakhmanovskil p. 3 


ELIZABETH BEYERLY 


Moskva 
(Library of the Ministry of Public Health 
of the USSR) 


Min. Zdravookhraneniia RSFSR 

Vadkovskii p. 18-20 

Moskva 

(Library of the Ministry of Public Health 
of RSFSR) 


Institut organizatsii zdravookhraneniia i 
istorii meditsiny im. N.A. Semashko 

B. Novinskii 6-a 

Moskva 

(Library of the Semashko Institute of 
Public Health Administration and History 
of Medicine) 


Dom sanitarnogo prosveshcheniia 
Smolenskaia pl. 4 

Moskva 

(Library of the Health Education Center) 


In addition to these Moscow and Leningrad institutions with large medical 
collections, the university libraries in Kiev, Baku, Erevan, Tbilisi, and Tash- 
kent, as well as the medical institutes located in these cities, all have medical 
libraries. For possible exchange purposes, the Handbook on International 
Exchange of Publications (Paris, UNESCO, 1956) p. 442-448, lists the publica- 
tions available on exchange from the USSR, mostly through the Lenin Library 
in Moscow. The recent Directory of Medical and Biological Research Institutes 
of the USSR (Bethesda, Maryland, National Institutes of Health, 1958, 340 
p.) is helpful in locating institutes with which exchange of publications could 


be agreed upon. 
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. Pechat’ SSSR za sorok let, 1917-1957. (Publications of the USSR over a Period of Forty 
Years, 1917-1957) Moskva, Vsesoiuznaia Knizhnaia Palata, 1957. 

. Publishers’ Weekly. v. 173, no. 3, January 20th, 1958. (Annual Summary) 

. Srusss, A. E. Dissemination of knowledge of Soviet scientific work in Western countries. 
ASLIB Proc. 9: 333-340, 1957. 


. TauBert, S. Grundriss des Buchhandels in aller Welt. Hamburg, E. Hauswedell, 1953. 


Autuor’s Note: Readers are referred, also, to the following item which was published 
almost simultaneously with completion of this paper: Lazerow, S., Procurement of Russian 
Medical Literature, in Adams, S. and Rogers, F. B., ed., Guide to Russian Medical Litera- 
ture. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1958. p. 25-29. (Public Health Service Pub- 
lication No. 602) 
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cians minute, scientifically portentous in the light of world 
history have been the past few years. The crescendo type of increasing accelera- 
tion of scientific knowledge continues unabated. Not the least of the bour- 
geoning fields is that of the medical sciences. This fact presents a challenge of 
considerable proportion to the librarian, the physician, the scientist, or any 
individual endeavoring to be cognizant of current knowledge on medicine and 
its allied sciences. Recognition of this is bringing forth a considerable number 
of bibliographic aids to serve these people. There would be chaos without 
these guides and searches for information would consistently be of the sort 
which might be described as looking for a needle in a haystack. Yet the blessing 
of these aids is not unmixed. It becomes necessary to keep constantly on the 
alert to spot the publications which are of bibliographic aid importance. The 
guide to guides comes into being. 

In 1956 the eagerly awaited “Bibliography of the Reference Works and 
Histories in Medicine and the Allied Sciences” by Cunningham, Annan and 
Grinnell was published in the Medical Library Association’s Handbook of 
Medical Library Practice (1) and its listing of 1,965 items is invaluable. Only a 
year later, in 1957, Jenkins (2) surveyed medical reference sources of the past 
decade giving special stress to some of the items on the Handbook list, plus 
adding important publications of later date. In addition, the literature is 
replete with articles and books dealing directly or indirectly with bibliographic 
guides to medical science literature. 

With this background in mind, a list of 95 titles was prepared and distributed 
to those who attended the Refresher Course on Reference given under the 
auspices of the Medical Library Association at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minnesota, in May 1958. The list was not, however, an integral part of the 
course in that it was not discussed in any detail during the lecture. 

The scope of this compilation covers books and a few continuations of 
reference value on medicine and some of the allied sciences published for the 
most part from 1955 to 1958. It does not repeat items listed in the Handbook 
or in the article by Mrs. Jenkins but it does include some new editions of 
reference sources given in these publications. The coverage is selective and is 
slanted toward the needs of the librarian working in a small or moderate 
sized medical science library with only a modest budget at hand. Material in 
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languages other than English have been excluded. Bibliographic articles in 
periodicals have been excluded because this area is well covered by other 
sources, notably the Bibliography of Medical Reviews issued from the National 
Library of Medicine. (Item 55 on the list at the end of this introduction.) 

The organization of the list is alphabetical by author rather than by subject 
field or type of book. This may be inconvenient from some points of view but 
the shortness of the list makes it comparatively easy to discover readily the 
sources pertinent to a specific need. A few descriptive annotations have been 
given with the thought that they may be helpful to readers or those making 
purchase choices. 

Worthy of note is the variety of reference source material made available 
in the short space of time this list covers. This is true even though the list by 
no means exhausts the possible entries which it might have included. Compilers 
and publishers seem to sense the urgency of the need for guides and the spread 
of subjects requiring them. Included are dictionaries, directories, periodical 
and book lists of general and special interest. Topics given direct attention cover 
a wide gamut of subjects. For example, note the sources on cancer, carbohy- 
drates, chemistry, nursing, public health, radiology, air pollution, mental 
health, cosmetics, mycology, drugs, toxicology, parapsychology. So few are 
the fields covered by more than one entry that mention of all would result in 
approximating in length the list itself. The current period of time is covered by 
some of these reference sources. Others reach back into the historical beginnings 
of the subject considered. 

A compilation of the type of the appended list does not lose its basic value 
but it does lose its up-to-dateness. New publications appear which supplement 
or supplant the items on it. Constant endeavor to discover and record these 
must be the watchword to the end that full benefit be made of available medi- 
cal reference sources. 
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1. ADLER, Oscar, comp. Polylingual Terminology: a Four Language Science Dictionary for 
Students of Botany, Medicine, Pharmacy and Allied Sciences. Chicago, The author, 
1955. 1080 p. Mimeographed. 

“Over 26,000 definitions, synonyms, terms or titles. Four indexes.”’ Part 1-4,527 terms 
in Latin, German, English, Polish. This part is followed by an index for each of these 
four languages. 
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. AMERICAN DENTAL AssociATION. Distribution of Dentists in the United States by State, 
Region, District and County. Chicago, ADA Bureau of Economic Research and Statis- 
tics, 1957. 

. American Foundations and Their Fields. W. S. Rich. 6th ed. N. Y., American Founda- 
tions Information Service, sponsored by R. Rich Associates and Marts & Lundy, Inc., 
1955. 744 p. 

See Bibliography, Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2d ed., 1956, item #1744. 

. AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF Puysics. Handbook. Dwight E. Gray, Coordinating Editor. N. 

Y., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957. 
The first edition of a handbook specifically on physics. It is in nine sections, each 
separately paged. Mathematical aids to computation, mechanics, acoustics, heat, 
electricity and magnetism, optics, atomic and molecular physics, nuclear physics. An 
editor for each section. 

. AMERICAN OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION, Department of Public Information. Annotated 
Bibliography of Audio-visual Aids Relating to Vision and Vision Care. 1958. Mimeo- 
graphed. 30 p. 

. AMERICAN PsyCHIATRIC AssOcIATION, Committee on Public Information. A Psychiatric 
Glossary: the Meaning of Words Most Frequently Used in Psychiatry. Washington, 
D. C., 1957. 48 p. 

Prepared for the use of people not psychiatrically educated. 

. ANSTAETT, H. B. AND PRAKKEN, S. L. Subject Guide to Books in Print: an Index to the 
Publishers’ Trade List Annual. N. Y., R. R. Bowker Co., 1957. 

The first edition of a subject guide to Books in Print. 

. ASLIB. British Scientific and Technical Books: a Select List of Recommended Books 
Published in Great Britain and the Commonwealth in the Years 1935 to 1952. London, 
James Clarke; N. Y., Hafner Publishing Co., 1956. 364 p. 

. AusTIN, ANNE L. History of Nursing Source Book. N. Y., Putnams, 1957. 480 p. 

Well indexed and documented. Excellent for libraries where few of the original contribu- 
tions are on file and for people wishing a survey of subjects in the field of nursing. 
Covers from era before the birth of Christ to founding of first professional school of 
nursing in America in 1873. 

. BATES, Ratpu S. Scientific Societies in the United States. 2nd ed. N. Y., Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1958. (A publication of The Technology Press, Mass. Inst. Technology). 297 p. 
See Bibliography, Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2d ed., 1956, item #57. 
Ed. 2 has an additional chapter to note changes in societies since the close of World 
War II. Bibliography revised and enlarged. 

. Berxov, R. The World Health Organization; a Study in Decentralized International Ad- 
ministration. Geneve, Droz, 1957. 173 p. 

. British MEDICAL ASSOCIATION AND PHARMACEUTICAL SocrETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
British National Formulary. 1957. 226 p. 

See Bibliography, Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2d ed., 1956, item * 1433. 

. BrockincTon, C. F. A Short History of Public Health (in Great Britain from the eight- 
eenth century). London, Churchill, 1956. 235 p. 

. Brown, C. H. Scientific Serials: Characteristics and Lists of Most Cited Publications in 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Physiology, Botany, Zoology and En- 
tomology. With a section by R. V. Krum. Chicago, Association of College & Reference 
Libraries, 1956. (ACRL Monograph Number 16). 189 p. 

“Primary purpose is not to present lists of most frequently cited serials but rather to 
attempt to ascertain what conclusions and inferences can be drawn from a study of such 
lists...and what results can be obtained. 
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. Brown, R. W. Composition of Scientific Words. Baltimore, The author, 1954. 882 p. 
Contains many general, non-scientific words but also includes many medical terms. 

. BUNNELL, K. P. and others, comp. Liberal Education and American Medicine: a Bibli- 
ography. Columbia University, Teachers College, Institute of Higher Education, 1957. 
Mimeographed. 29 p. Classified. Annotated. 

. Burns Compitinc & RESEARCH ORGANIZATION. Laboratories in the Chemical Bio- 
sciences. 6th ed. Beloit, Wis., The author, 1957. 

Formerly issued under the title, Directory of Biological Laboratories. Covers U. S. and 
Canada. 

. CLARK, W. AND Crark, A. Guide to Medical Terminology. Philadelphia, F. A. Davis 
Co., 1956. 130 p. 

In outline form—prefixes, suffixes or combining forms; meaning; usage (example of 
English word, its make-up and meaning.) 

. CRANE, E. J., Patrerson, A. M. AND Marr, E. B. A Guide to the Literature of Chem- 
istry. 2d ed. New York, John Wiley & Sons, 1957. 397 p. 

A reference book and a textbook. Includes chapter on procedure in literature searches. 


20. Directory for Exceptional Children: Educational and Training Facilities. 3d ed. Boston, 


Porter Sargent Publ., 1958. 320 p. 

Describes schools, homes, clinics, hospitals and services for the socially maladjusted, 
mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, orthopedically handicapped, cerebral pal- 
sied, speech handicapped, brain-injured, epileptic, cardiac, blind, deaf. 

. DreyFus, CAMILLE. Some Milestones in the History of Hematology. N. Y., Grune & 
Stratton, 1957. 87 p. 

Not a history but a selection of landmarks. Well documented. 

. ELLINGER, Friepricu. Medical Radiation Biology. Springfield, Charles C Thomas, 
1957. 945 p. 

4,600 references; alphabetically arranged by author with reference to the pertinent 
paragraph by number. 


3. Encyclopedia of American Associations: a Guide to the Trade, Business, Professional, 


Labor, Scientific, Educational, Fraternal and Social Organizations of the United States. 
Detroit, Gale Research Co., 1956. 306 p. plus 2 supplementary pamphlets. 

Supp. 1—additions, revisions, and labor unions; supp. 2—functional and topical listings. 
. Encutsu, H. B. AND ENnGuisu, A. C. A Comprehensive Dictionary of Psychological and 
Psychoanalytical Terms: a Guide to Usage. N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1958. 594 p. 
. FALCONER, M. W. AND Pattrerson, H. R. Current Drug Handbook. Philadelphia, Saun- 
ders, 1958. 157 p. 

Contains specific technical data on approximately 1,000 drugs in current use. Various 
types of drugs are grouped together, followed by an alphabetical index of drugs. 

. FUNKENSTEIN, D. H. & Wikre, G. H. Student Mental Health: an Annotated Bibli- 
ography, 1936-1955. London, World Federation for Mental Health, 1956. 297 p. 


7. Gieason, M. N., GossE.in, R. E., AnD Honce, H. C. Clinical Toxicology of Commercial 


Products: Acute Poisoning (Home & Farm). Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins Co., 1957. 
1160 p. 

. GOLDFARB, WILLIAM AND DorseEn, M. M. Annotated Bibliography of Childhood Schizo- 
phrenia and Related Disorders, As Reported in the English Language through 1954. 
N. Y., Basic Books, Inc., 1956. 170 p. 584 references from books and periodicals. 

. GOULDEN, W. O. German-English Medical Dictionary. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1955. 513 p. 

“Includes about 50,000 expressions, primarily of a medical nature. Chemical, dental 
and veterinary terms have only been included where absolutely essential.” 

Printed in Great Britain and published in London, J. & A. Churchill, Ltd. 
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30. GRAHAM, E. C. AND MULLEN, M. M. comp. Rehabilitation Literature, 1950-1955: A 
Bibliographic Review of the Medical Care, Education, Employment, Welfare and 
Psychology of Handicapped Children and Adults. N. Y., Blakiston Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1956. 621 p. 

Indexes and annotates 5,214 references alphabetically by subject. 

. Hackett, C. J. An International Nomenclature of Yaws Lesions. WHO Monograph 
# 36. 1957. 

Prepared in co-operation with an International Group of Experts on Yaws and Par- 
ticipants at the International Conference on Yaws Control. Enugu, Nigeria, 1955. 

. HAnsEN, H. F. Encyclopedic Guide to Nursing. N.Y., Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1957. 400 p. plus 5 appendixes of tables and data. 

Presents guiding principles, brief summaries of subjects related to the allied medical 
sciences and explanations of techniques and procedures of use in the study and practice 
of nursing. 

. Harvey, E. N. History of Luminescence from the Earliest Times until 1900. Philadel- 
phia, American Philosophical Society, 1957. 692 p. Memoirs, v. 44. 

Comprehensive. Compilation of original source material. 

. HEIMANN, Harry, Brooks, H. M., Jr. AND Scumipt, D. G. Biological Aspects of Air 
Pollution: An Annotated Bibliography. Washington, D. C., Federal Security Agency, 
PHS, Division of Industrial Hygiene, 1950. 

Printed by the United Steelworkers of America, CIO. 

. HorrMan, I. K. New Unguent Bases and Lotions; Formulae and Uses. N. Y., Chemical 
Publishing Co., 1957. 152 p. 

. HunTER, DONALD. The Diseases of Occupations. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1955. 
1100 p. 

Reprinted in 1957 with some revisions. Illustrated. Printed in Great Britain. Includes 
historical background in the first five chapters with much detail on traditions and his- 
torical occupations. 

. International Council of Nurses. National reports. London, International Council of 
Nurses, 1957. 106 p. 

Status of nursing in 35 countries as of June 30, 1956. Covers professional association; 
nurse registration; nursing education; recent developments, for each country separately. 

. Jacoss, M. B., GersTEn, M. J. AND WALTER, W. G. Dictionary of Microbiology. Prince- 
ton, N. J., D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1957. 276 p. 

Follows in so far as possible the system of nomenclature and classification of bacteria 
of Bergey’s Manual of Determinative Bacteriology. 

. Japan National Diet Library. Directory of Japanese Learned Periodicals. 2d part: 
Natural and Medical Sciences. Tokyo, Tokyo Library Bureau, 1957. 

Also includes some publications of a semischolarly nature. Includes abstracting and 
statistical journals. Does not include publications which have ceased to appear. Ar- 
ranged by subject of periodical. Directory is in 4 parts with Part 4 a general index. 

. KENDAL, M. G. AND BUCKLAND, W. R. Dictionary of Statistical Terms, Prepared for the 
International Statistical Institute with the Assistance of UNESCO. London, Oliver 
& Boyd; N. Y., Hafner Publ. Co., 1957. 493 p. 

In preparation from 1951. 

. Kinsman, Srwon, and others, comp. Radiological Health Handbook. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
U. S. Dept. Health Education and Welfare, Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Cen- 
ter (Distributed by U. S. Dept. Commerce, Office of Technical services,) 1957. 355 p. 
Contains a glossary, and extensive data including radiation protection data. Bibli- 


ography. 
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. Kocu, Micuaer S., comp. Gamble-Curran Medical History Collection—a Classified 
Bibliography. Brooklyn, State Univ. of New York, Downstate Medical Center, July 
1957. 46 p. Mimeographed. 

Lists only a portion of the collection. For the most part lists ‘“‘some of the classics of 
medicine in a form which would be suitable for relaxed and pleasant use’’—editions 
which can be placed on open shelves and circulated. 


3. LANG, G. E., comp. Mental Health. N. Y., H. W. Wilson Co., 1958 (The Reference Shelf, 


v. 30, no. 1) 

. LetcesTeR, H. M. Historical Background of Chemistry. N. Y., Wiley, 1958. 260 p. 
“Development of chemistry through the thoughts and ideas of chemists rather than 
through the details of their lives.”” By one of the authors of A Source Book of Chemistry, 
1400-1900. 1952. See Bibliography, Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2d ed., 
1956, item #871. 

. Library Association. Medical Section Subcommittee. Directory of Medical Libraries in 
the British Isles. London, 1957. 91 p. 

In two sections: (1) the more important medical, dental, pharmaceutical and veterinary 
libraries plus some smaller libraries offering special facilities in these subjects; (2) hos- 
pital staff libraries and others restricted to a few users. Sections subdivided on a geo- 
graphical basis. 

. McDowe tt, C. H. A Short Dictionary of Mathematics. N. Y., Philosophical Library, 
1957, 63 p. 

Part I, Arithmetic and algebra. Part II, Plane trigonometry and geometry. 


7. Marter, E. E. J., comp. Pharmacological and Chemical Synonyms: a Collection of More 


than 5,000 References from the Medical Literature of the World. Amsterdam, Ex- 
cerpta Medica Foundation, 1956. 85 p. 

Synonyms and trade names of pharmacological and chemical compounds. Originally 
developed as a key to the Subject Index of Section on Physiology, Biochemistry, and 
Pharmacology of Excerpta Medica. 

’. Medical Education for National Defense. A Reference List of Published Material Perti- 
nent to the Field of Military and Disaster Medicine. Washington, D. C., Department 
of the Navy. Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, [1957] paper. Addenda July 15, 1957 and 
April 15, 1958. 

. MEYLER, L. Side Effect of Drugs, 1955-1956. 2d ed. (Eng.) Amsterdam, Excerpta Med- 
ica Foundation, 1957. 128 p. Scheduled to appear annually, 1957 report to appear in 
May 1958. 

. MopELL, WALTER, ed. Drugs in Current Use. N. Y., Springer, 1955. 

Annually revised; gives principal pharmacologic characteristics, major uses, physical 
properties, absorption, actions, therapeutic and toxic, mode of administration, prepa- 
rations, dosage, antidotes of the drugs. List arranged alphabetically. 

. MopeE.i, WALTER, ed. Drugs of Choice, 1958-1959. St. Louis, Mosby Co., 1958. 931 p. 
First in a series of biennial volumes. 37 contributors. Discusses the choice of drugs for a 
specific therapeutic problem. 


52. MorRELL, RoGER M. German-English Neurophysiology Glossary. N. Y., Consultants 


Bureau, 1958. 181 p. 


3. National Health Education Committee, Inc., comp. Facts on the Major Killing and 


Crippling Diseases in the United States Today. N. Y., 1955. Not consecutively paged. 
. National League for Nursing. Bibliographies on Nursing—Books, Pamphlets, Articles, 
Audio-visual Materials. N. Y., National League for Nursing, 1957. Paper. 14 vol. 

Selected references to resource materials in nursing prior to January 1957. Replaces, 
rather than supplements, similar lists published by NLNE, NOPHN, NLN earlier. 
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55. National Library of Medicine. Bibliography of Medical Reviews, v. 1, 1955- Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Compiled as a by-product of the Current List of Medical Literature and as a trial plan 
in 1955. With vol. 2 1957 it became a regular annual publication of NLM. Vol. 1 lists 
approximately 1,075 review articles of 1955 date; vol. 2 about twice this number of 
1955, 1956 and 1957 date. 

. New York Life Insurance Company, Career Information Service. Guide to Career In- 
formation: a Bibliography of Recent Occupational] Literature. N. Y. Harper & Brothers, 
1957. 203 p. 

Annotated guide to source materials on careers. 

. NEWMAN CHARLEs. Evolution of Medical Education in the Nineteenth Century. London, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1957. 340 p. 

Based on Fitzpatrick Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Physicians in 1954 
and 1955. Covers medical education in Great Britain. 

. NICHOLSON, MARGARET. Dictionary of American-English Usage: Based on Fowler’s 
Modern English Usage. N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1957. 

An adaptation of Fowler’s book—not a replacement—simplified, with American varia- 
tions, retaining much of Fowler. 

. PicMaN, Warp, ed. The Carbohydrates: Chemistry, Biochemistry, Physiology. N. Y., 
Academic Press, 1957. 902 p. 

Summarizes literature on the subject to the year 1956. 

. PoLyAK, STEPHEN. The Vertebrate Visual System. Edited by H. Kluver. Chicago, Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1957. (copyright 1955 under International Copyright Union). 1390 p. 

. RAvEN, R. W., ed. Cancer. vol. 1- London, Butterworth & Co., 1957- 
Encyclopedia work by many authors to be published in six volumes and index. 

. Rose, H. M., comp. Medical Radiographic Terminology. Ann Arbor, Edwards Bros., 
1955. Processed. 108 p. 

For the x-ray student or technician. 

. Ruskin, Artuor. Classics in Arterial Hypertension. Springfield, Thomas, 1956. 358 p. 

. SAGARIN, Epwarp, ed. Cosmetics: Science and Technology. N. Y., Interscience Publ., 
Inc., 1957. 1433 p. 

Editorial Board: Goulden, H. D., Klarmann, E. G., Powers, D. H., Sagarin, Edward, 
with 61 collaborators. Discusses toilet preparations (not by trade names): manufac- 
ture, physiological considerations, legal considerations. 

. Sax, N. I. and others. Dangerous Properties of Industrial Materials. N. Y., Reinhold 
Publ. Corp., 1957. 1467 p. 

See Bibliography, Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2d ed., 1956, item ¥* 1489. 

. SHocK, NATHAN W. Classified Bibliography of Gerontology and Geriatrics: Supp. 1, 
1949-1955. Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1957. See BULLETIN 45: 370, July 1957, 
item 57. 

. SHryock, R. H. National Tuberculosis Association, 1904-1954: a Study of the Volun- 
tary Health Movement in the United States. N. Y., National Tuberculosis Association, 
1957. 342 p. 

. SNELL, W. H. anp Dick, E. A. A Glossary of Mycology. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1957. 171 p. Processed. 

“Includes terms of interest or use to mycologists whether strictly mycological terms or 
not, whatever their origin or application, whether modern or obsolete, popular or trivial, 
old wives’ terms or scientific phrases.” 

. Special Libraries Association. Science-Technology Division. Handbook of Scientific and 
Technical Awards in the United States and Canada, 1900-1952. Edited by Margaret A. 
Firth. N. Y., 1956. 491 p. 
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Based on the list of societies in the 8th edition of the Handbook of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Societies and Institutions of the U. S. and Canada. 

70. TRIEPEL, HERMANN. Die anatomishen Namen: ihre Ableitung und Aussprache. 25th 
ed., von Robert Herrlinger. Miinchen, J. F. Bermann, 1957. 82 p. 

. Union of International Associations. The 1,978 International Organizations Founded 
Since the Congress of Vienna. Chronological List. With an introduction by Georges 
Patrick Speeckaert. Tables. French and English Indexes. Brussels, 1957. 204 p. (Docu- 
ment No. 7) 

. United Community Funds and Councils of America, Inc. Listing of Health and Welfare 
Research Projects in Local Communities, July 1956—July 1957. N. Y., The authors, 
1957. Mimeographed. 37 p. 

Lists research projects conducted or sponsored by Community Welfare Councils and 
Community Chests and United Funds if reported to United Community Funds and 
Councils, Inc. 

3. United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Scientific and Tech- 
nical Translating and Other Aspects of the Language Problem. Geneva, UNESCO, 
1957. 282 p. 

The Secretariat and 219 persons in 21 countries collaborated to produce this. Good 
bibliography. 

’. S. Agricultural Research Service. Human Nutrition Research Branch. A Bibliography 
on Fatty Acids in Foods and Other Commodities, 1920-1949. Washington, 1956. 104 p. 

5. U. S. Public Health Service. National Institutes of Health. A Directory of Medical and 
Biological Research Institutes of the USSR. Preliminary Edition. Washington, D. C., 
1957. Mimeographed. 38 p. 

’. S. Public Health Service. National Institutes of Health. A List of Russian Review 
Papers in Biology and Medicine. Compiled by Zelda D. Knowles. Bethesda, Maryland, 
1958. Mimeographed. 30 p. 

‘301 review papers of interest to medical research which appeared in the Russian scien- 
tific literature from 1955-1957.” 

’. S. Public Health Service. National Institutes of Health. Medical Research in the 
Soviet Union: Recent Reports from Western Sources: a Selected and Annotated List 
of References. Compiled at the Library, NIH, by Elizabeth Koenig. Washington, 1957. 

s. U. S. Public Health Service. National Institute of Mental Health. A Review of Mental 
Health in Industry (Based on a Survey of the Literature). Bethesda, Maryland, 1957. 
Mimeographed. 16 p. plus 4 appendixes. Prepared by Lucy D. Ozarin, M.D. 160 item 
bibliography. 

’, S. Library of Congress. Science Division. Reference Dept. Biological Sciences Serial 
Publications: a World List 1950-1954. Prepared under the sponsorship of the National 
Science Foundation. Philadelphia, Biological Abstracts, 1955. Processed. 269 p. 
Lists periodicals by subject, followed by an index of titles, societies and institutions, 
and by a subject index. 

0. U. S. Library of Congress. Technical Information Division. Air Pollution Bibliography. 

By J. R. Gibson, W. E. Culver, M. E. Kurz. v. 1, Washington, D. C., 1957. 
Vol. 1 contains references since 1952. For earlier references see: U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Air Pollution, a Bibliography, by S. J. Davenport and G. G. Morgis. Washington, 
Gov. Print. Off. 1954. See Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2d ed., 1956, item 
#1119. 

31. U. S. Library of Congress. Technical Information Division. Aviation Medicine: an Anno- 
tated Bibliography, 1952- . By Arnold J. Jacobius and Madeleine J. Wilkins. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1956. 

To be issued annually. 
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82. U.S. Veterans Administration. Medical and General Reference Library, Library Division, 
Special Service, Department of Medicine and Surgery. Traumatic Paraplegia: a Se- 
lected Bibliography—1956 supplement. Compiled by Muriel McKenna. Washington, 
D. C., 1958. 

. VeEpER, B. S., ed. Pediatric Profiles. St. Louis, Mosby, 1957. 267 p. (Reprinted from 
The Journal of Pediatrics, Nov. 1954-Nov. 1957). 

Biographies of men who have exerted a national influence on the development of pedi- 
atrics. For the most part U. S. leaders but some from other countries included. 

. WARTENBERG, ROBERT. Neuritis, Sensory Neuritis, Neuralgia: a Clinical Study With 
Review of the Literature. N. Y., Oxford, 1958. 444 p. 

. WAYNE, JEAN M. Indexing with Emphasis on Its Technique: an Annotated Bibliography, 
1939-1954. N. Y., Special Libraries Association, 1955. 

Covers history, technics, methods and includes references on indexing in specific fields 
of literature. 

. Wixcox, J. K., comp. Bibliography of New Guides and Aids to Public Documents Use, 
1953-1956. N. Y., Special Libraries Association, 1957. SLA Bibliography Number 2. 
Continues the series published in Spec. Lib. 40: 371-377, Nov. 1949; 40: 406-412, Dec. 
1949; 45: 29-36, Jan. 1954. It includes general, U. S. Federal, state, municipal, foreign, 
international. 

. Witson, C. O. AND Jones, T. E. American Drug Index, 1958. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1958. 716 p. 

. WoERDEMAN, M. W. Nomina amatomica Parisiensia (1955) et B.N.A. (1895.) Utrecht, 
Holland, A. Oosthoek Publ. Co., 1957. 

A tool to aid in the use of the new anatomical terminology. Used in connection with 
Kopsch (item 679 in Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2d ed. 1956) it is possible 
to compare the I.N.A. and the N.A.P. 

. World Health Organization. International sanitary regulations. Geneva, WHO, 1957. 
Regulations adopted by the 4th World Health Assembly in 1951 and amended by the 
8th and 9th World Health Assemblies in 1955 and 1956. Annotated edition. 

. World Health Organization. Manual of the International Statistical Classification of 
Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death. Based on the Recommendations of the 7th 
Revision Conference, 1955, and Adopted by the 9th World Health Assembly under 
the WHO Nomenclature Regulations. 2 vol. (vol. 2 is alphabetical index) Geneva, 
World Health Organization, 1957. See Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2d ed. 
1956, item #918. 

. World Health Organization. World Directory of Medical Schools. 2nd ed. rev. and enl. 
Geneva, 1957. See Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2d ed., 1956, item * 527. 
Scope enlarged by inclusion of salient features of undergraduate medical training in 
each country. 

. World Medical Periodicals. N. Y., World Medical Association, 1957. 340 p. 

Compiled by Leslie T. Morton under auspices of a committee jointly sponsored by the 
WMaA and the International Union of the Medical Press. 

See Handbook of Medical Library Practice, 2d ed., 1956, item #161 and BULLETIN 46: 
115, Jan. 1958. 

. WreEN, R. C. Potter’s New Cyclopaedia of Botanical Drugs and Preparations. 7th ed. 
by R. W. Wren. London, Potter, 1956. 400 p. 

. ZETKIN, MAXIMAN AND SCHALDACH, HERBERT. WoOrterbuch der Medizin. Berlin, Volk, 
1956. 1008 p. 

German-German. Includes many proper names. 

. ZORAB, GEORGE, comp. Bibliography of Parapsychology. N. Y., Parapsychology Founda- 
tion, Inc., 1957. 127 p. 

Selected bibliography. 





Special Collections at the University of 
Wisconsin, School of Pharmacy 


By Etsa Rercu, Librarian 


Madison, Wisconsin 


THE KREMERS REFERENCE COLLECTION 


A: THE University of Wisconsin School of Pharmacy the importance 
consistently attached to pharmaceutical items other than books has produced 
remarkable resources, historical as well as contemporary, in our vertical files. 

This Kremers Reference Collection was established in the late nineteenth 
century and developed initially by Edward Kremers, the well known American 
pioneer of pharmaceutical science and the history of pharmacy. Professor 
Kremers collected letters, citations, paper clippings, photographs, broadsides, 
pamphlets, reproductions, and American manuscripts that are of pharmaco- 
historical significance and of value to the pharmaceutical profession. In more 
than fifty years of indefatigable work he created in this way a sound foundation 
for others to build upon. These materials today answer the needs of reference, 
teaching, research, and exhibits in pharmaceutical history. 

The vertical file collection has been maintained at the University of Wis- 
consin, with the co-operation of the American Institute of the History of 
Pharmacy, which has its office at the School of Pharmacy. To enhance its 
usefulness, the Institute is anxious to secure rare or unusual pieces to add to 
the collection. There is a stream of mutual exchange of information running 
between the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy and historians in 
related sciences, in medical and allied fields. 

The archival acquisitions, insofar as they are classified, are housed in a 
room opposite the pharmacy library. About half of the collection still remains 
in storage, largely inaccessible. Recently Glenn Sonnedecker and Ernst W. 
Stieb developed a classification scheme for this vertical file of pharmaceu- 
tical reference material, which could be adapted for similar collections else- 
where. Copies are available upon request. Mail orders are filled or cost esti- 
mates given for microfilm or photostats of the complete contents of a category 
shown in the classification scheme. Selective or comprehensive descriptions of 
the contents of the topical folders cannot be provided. 

New contributions and biographical data are added weekly to the collection, 
which will make it more and more valuable for biographical and other informa- 
tion. A special questionnaire has been worked out in French and English, 
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which is sent to famous personalities in the field of pharmacy, to strengthen 
the biographical section, which now consists of 76 file drawers of material. 

In this way valuable contributions to pharmaceutical subjects which may 
be significant for historians and future generations are gathered and preserved. 


HISTORICAL COLLECTION OF PHARMACEUTICAL CATALOGUES 


The Pharmacy Library recently has rearranged and made accessible once 
again the remarkable historical collection of commercial catalogues concerning 
drugs, sickroom supplies, pharmaceutical equipment, shop furnishings, and 
laboratory equipment. Approximately 98 per cent of the collection represents 
the period between 1880 and 1930. There are approximately 25 linear feet of 
catalogues in the form of bound volumes arranged chronologically. Of these 
about half were published before 1900, the earliest dated 1872. 

In addition to this chronological series, there are approximately 40 linear 
feet of shelf boxes in accessible storage, containing catalogues arranged alpha- 
betically by the name of the wholesale druggist or the manufacturer. These 
catalogues also represent mainly the period between 1880 and 1930, but are 
largely pamphlets, brochures, and price lists, often more specialized than the 
fet volumes. 

It is believed that this is one of the most complete collections of its kind in 
America for the period represented. It is often used by historians, collectors, 
and museum curators to determine the rise and demise of particular drugs, 
medical supplies, or technical equipment. It reflects the changing costs of medi- 
cal care. Some of the data and illustrations provide historical evidence of 
changes within particular time spans in a way that cannot be so readily estab- 
lished from other sources. 


CATALOGUES PUBLISHED BETWEEN 1872 AND 1890 INCLUSIVE IN THE 
CHRONOLOGICAL SECTION OF PHARMACEUTICAL CATALOGUES 
AT THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The catalogue collection, including the catalogues listed below, may be 
consulted by anyone at any time during regular library hours. For those who 
cannot come to the Library a microfilm copy of a particular catalogue will be 
supplied at standard rates upon request. 


A. A. Mellier. Illustrated Catalogue and Prices-Current for Spring Trade, St. Louis, Mo., 
1872. 

John F. Henry. A Catalogue with Prices of Proprietary Medicines, Chemical Products, New 
York, 1872-73. 

McKesson and Robbins. New York Prices-Current of Drugs and Druggists Articles, New 
York, 1872. 

Van Schaack, Stevenson and Reid. Price-Current and Illustrated Catalogue, Drugs and 
Chemicals, Chicago, 1874. 
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McKesson and Robbins. Prices-Current of Drugs and Druggists Articles, New York, 1875. 

Van Schaack, Stevenson and Reid. Price-Current and Illustrated Catalogue, Chicago, 1875. 

McKesson and Robbins. Prices-Current, New York, 1876. 

McKesson and Robbins. Prices-Current, New York, 1877. 

Henry Thayer and Company. Descriptive Catalogue of Fluid and Solid Extracts, Cambridge- 
port, Mass., 1879. 

Lord, Stoutenburgh and Company. Prices-Current of Drugs and Druggists’ Sundries, Chem- 
icals and Proprietary Medicines, Chicago, 1878. 

McKesson and Robbins. Prices-Current, New York, 1879. 

Lord, Stoutenburgh and Company. Prices-Current, Chicago, 1879. 

Van Schaack, Stevenson and Company. Price-Current, Chicago, 1879. 

McKesson and Robbins. Prices-Current, New York, 1880. 

Morrisson, Plummer and Company. Druggists’ Ready Reference, Chicago, 1880. 

Lord, Stoutenburgh and Company. Prices-Current, 1880. 

Whitall, Tatum and Company. Druggists, Chemists and Perfumers Glassware, Philadelphia 
and New York, 1880. 

McKesson and Robbins: Prices-Current, New York, 1881. 

Lord, Stoutenburgh and Company. Prices-Current, Chicago, 1881. 

W. H. Schieffelin and Company. General Prices-Current, New York, 1881. 

Van Schaack, Stevenson and Company. Price-Current, Chicago, 1881. 

Van Schaack, Stevenson and Company. Price-Current, Chicago, 1882. 

Lord, Stoutenburgh and Company. Prices-Current, Chicago, 1882. 

Morrisson, Plummer and Company, Druggists’ Ready Reference, Chicago, 1882. 

Whitall, Tatum and Company. Glassware, Philadelphia and New York, 1883. 

McKesson and Robbins. Prices-Current, New York, 1883. 

W. H. Schieffelin and Company. General Prices-Current, New York, 1883. 

Van Schaack, Stevenson and Company. Price-Current, 1884. 

Whitall, Tatum and Company. Glassware, Philadelphia and New York, 1884. 

C. Gerhardt. Preis-Verzeichniss iiber chemische Apparate, Bonn, Germany, 1885. 

Van Schaack, Stevenson and Company. Price-Current, 1885. 

McKesson and Robbins. Illustrated Catalogue of Druggists’ Sundries... New York, 1883. 

Lord, Owen and Company. Prices-Current, Chicago, 1885. 

McKesson and Robbins. Prices-Current, New York, 1885. 

McKesson and Robbins. Prices-Current, New York, 1887. 

Peter Van Schaack and Sons. Price-Current and Illustrated Catalogue, 1887. 

Robert Stevenson and Company. Vol. 2, Chicago, 1887. 

Morrisson, Plummer and Company. Druggists’ Ready Reference, Chicago, 1887. 

W. H. Schieffelin and Company. General Prices-Current, New York, 1887. 

Whitall, Tatum and Company. Glassware, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, 1887; the 
same for 1888. 

Noyes Brothers and Cutler. Surgical Instrument Catalogue, St. Paul, 1888. 

Lord, Owen and Company. Prices-Current, Chicago, 1888. 

Peter Van Schaack and Sons. Price-Current, Chicago, 1889. 

Meyer Brothers Drug Company. Annual Catalogue and Prices-Current, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Mo., and Dallas, Texas, 1889-90. 

Noyes Brothers and Cutler. Price-Current, St. Paul, Minn., 1890. 

Peter Van Schaack and Sons. Price-Current, Chicago, 1890. 

McKesson and Robbins. Prices-Current, New York, 1890. 

Robert Stevenson and Company. Wholesale Druggists, Volume 4, Chicago, 1890. 





Cataloging and Classification of Medical 
Library Materials: 1946-1956. Ten Years 
of Progress and Problems 


II. Classification 


By HAROLD BLoomaQuist* 


Assistant Librarian for Resources and Acquisitions 
Harvard Medical Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Berecex 1946 and 1956 a great deal of attention has been focused on 
the classification of medical library materials. Old classification systems have 
been revised, and new applications or slants have been given to them. Many 
new classifications have been developed—some for the field of medicine in 
general—some for a specific subject field or library situation. The large num- 
ber of systems in this category has a certain significance, particularly in the 
light of a recent proposal by Saul Herner and Robert S. Meyer, for the creation 
of “tailor-made classifications” for special libraries (40). Library classification, 
as such, began with the individual schemes of specific libraries; universal 
systems were only a later development. It is interesting to find examples of 
this ‘“‘neoindividual” approach. 

Let us discuss the various classification systems in a context that is some- 
what out of the ordinary—the popularity of systems, or rather the present-day 
use of classification systems. In 1954, Lucia Graf, of the Académie Suisse des 
Sciences Médicales, presented information gathered from 687 libraries of the 
world (34). Among other things, her figures deal with the frequency in libraries 
of the various classification systems used in organizing medical literature. 
The 687 libraries include general libraries with medical collections as well as 
specifically medical libraries. Graf lists some 35 classification systems, including 
the category mentioned: systems developed by a library for its unique situa- 
tion. 

According to Graf, the following list represents, in order, the frequency of 
world use of medical classification systems: 


Dewey 126 
Boston Medical Library 89 





* Formerly Medical Reference Librarian, Columbia University Medical Library, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Universal Decimal 76 
Library’s own classification 74 
Library of Congress 71 
Cunningham 39 
Army Medical Library 27 
Barnard 20 
Halle-Hartwig 19 
Dewey-Black 15 


Among European libraries, the situation is somewhat different: 


Universal Decimal 70 
Library’s own classification 58 
Halle-Hartwig 19 
Dewey 14 
Barnard 12 


In United States libraries, it is, again, different. And here we shall] stop: 


Dewey 92 
Boston Medical Library 85 
Library of Congress 62 
Cunningham 35 
Army Medical Library 25 
Library’s own classification 

Dewey-Black 15 


George L. Banay, of the Worcester, Massachusetts, State Hospital, re- 
ported a similar set of figures in 1951 (2). His tabulation was made from data 
collected for the directory of the Medical Library Association. The breakdown 
of the 360 libraries began this way: 


Dewey 

Boston Medical Library 
Library of Congress 
Cunningham 

Army Medical Library 
Barnard 


The ranks coincide in both tabulations. Banay finds a certain regional popular- 
ity of systems in the United States. The Boston system seems to be very popular 
in the east, and Cunningham seems well established in the south (the geo- 
graphical areas of their development). Most large university libraries use the 
Library of Congress system (an effective universal classification). It is an 
interesting sidelight that Graf finds the Barnard system the only one of the 
classifications used on every continent. 

The consistent popularity of Dewey is explained by Banay: It is ‘somewhat 
surprising to find that so many libraries are using the Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation System although it is not especially adapted to medical literature. One 
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reason is that all dental libraries use Black’s modification of Dewey and the 
other that some of the older libraries that started to use this system do not 
wish to reclassify their holdings in a new system.” Eileen R. Cunningham, of 
Vanderbilt University, agrees that Dewey is likely to be found in the older 
libraries that were founded before special schemes had been developed (22). 
Judging from Banay’s statement, it is likely that he included the Dewey-Black 
system in his count of Dewey. Graf counted it separately. 

The general nature of Dewey and its widespread existence in large general 
libraries (possessing medical collections) has been an influence on its present- 
day use. Conversely, it is still too early to gauge the comparative use of the 
newer systems, for example, the Army Medical Library Classification, which first 
appeared in 1948, in contrast to the Boston Medical Library Classification, 
first devised in 1879. It would be valuable to know the date of adoption of the 
various classification systems. This would be a better gauge of the present-day 
acceptance of systems than Graf’s figures, which deal only with the frequency 
of adoption. This information is made available, for the Barnard scheme, in 
the Barnard Classification Bulletin (8). 

Certain hidden influences may have had a bearing on the rank of the various 
classification schemes. The Boston Medical Library Classification is a system 
first developed many years ago. In addition, in 1921 it was chosen as the 
official classification of the Medical Library Association (57). The first edition 
of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice (1943) points out that this choice 
was made before either the Barnard or the Cunningham systems were devised 
(also, of course, the Army Medical Library preliminary and first editions). 
Nevertheless, the ‘‘approval’’, I believe, has not been officially rescinded, al- 
though the Boston system is not widely adopted by new libraries at the present 
time. The latest edition of the Handbook (1956) states, ““To recommend any 
one of these systems as the best would be illogical, since the type of collection 
to which the classification scheme is to be applied would be used as a basis of 
choice” (58). A study of the extent of such “hidden influences” might yield 
some interesting information. 

Let us stay with the Graf ranking for a moment and examine briefly those 
classification systems which have either been developed, revised, or written 
about during our ten-year period: 


Systems Most Used in the United States 


Dewey—The Dewey Decimal Classification, archetype of modern classifica- 
tions, is the classification system most used in the world to classify medical 
literature (34). The “Standard” 15th edition appeared in 1951 (23). In the 
medical section of this universal classification, Dewey separates the preclinical 
and the clinical subjects, with the clinical section subdivided by systems of 
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the body. The general consensus seems to be that Dewey does not satisfactorily 
provide for the expansion and revision of medical subjects. M. Irene Jones, of 
the National Library of Medicine, calls it “disappointing from the standpoint 
of usefulness in a highly specialized field... oversimplified” (43). Helen A. 
Wolter, whose library, the University of Michigan Medical Library, uses a 
modified Dewey, believes that it is of less utility to medical libraries than other 
available schemes. She points out that in the 1942 revision, some subjects 
were given 12-digit numbers. The University of Michigan uses Dewey as a 
broad classification; this keeps down the size of the numbers but has the un- 
fortunate side effect of throwing unlike subjects together (91). A single positive 
voice, Elizabeth S. Mitchell, reports on the use of Dewey in the Library of the 
School of Nursing, St. Joseph’s Hospital, North Bay, Ontario, with evident 
satisfaction (64). 

Boston Medical Library—This scheme was developed specifically for medical 
literature in 1879 by James R. Chadwick and Elizabeth J. Collins and later 
revised and expanded by the Boston Library’s James F. Ballard. The 3d edition 
appeared in 1944-1946 (10). The Boston system uses a consecutive series of 
numbers followed by letters. It brings together all material relating to an organ 
or series of organs. Catherine Kennedy, of the Mayo Clinic, calls it a simple 
classification, readily understood by catalogers unfamiliar with medical ter- 
minology, easily learned by users, and expansive. Although it is simple, it 
allows for close classification. Kennedy states that she uses other medical 
classifications as references when dealing with “difficult” books (44). A. M. 
C. Thompson, when changing classifications at the Royal College of Nursing 
Library, used the Boston system as a basis, retained the notation, but altered 
the class arrangement (81). Nettie A. Mehne, School of Nursing, Wesley 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago, expresses the feeling that the Boston system 
was created for medical libraries and must be adapted if it is to be used for a 
nursing collection (59). Patricia Mines, in a master’s thesis at Western Reserve, 
recommends the Boston Classification for average-sized medical libraries with 
general collections, especially if the library’s stacks are open (63). 

Library of Congress—Two sections of this general classification deal directly 
with medicine: Q—Science, the 5th edition of which appeared in 1950, and 
R—Medicine, in a 3d edition in 1952 (86). This classification separates pre- 
clinical and clinical subjects but does not draw together all phases of informa- 
tion on regions of the body, systems, and organs. Because of its detail and its 
adaptability to revision and expansion, it is well adapted to special collections. 
Bertha B. Hallam and Ora K. Goodman describe the use of LC at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon Medical School Library since 1919. They use both the Q and 
R schedules, plus the following: H—Sociology, L—Education, BF—Psy- 
chology, and others sparingly. The thoroughness of revision is welcomed by 
these writers, but they find that it poses reclassification problems and the 
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existence of two concurrent classifications in the collection until the recata- 
loging is completed (36). Haykin characterized the LC medical classification as 
the most detailed of all medical classifications, with the exception of the pre- 
liminary edition of the Army Medical Library Classification. Haykin recom- 
mends detail when the shelves are open to readers. This classification is appli- 
cable to very large collections (such as that of the Library of Congress itself) 
and has a distinct advantage when using the Library of Congress printed cards 
(39). Alba Eldridge finds it ‘‘most satisfactory” in the library of the University 
of California College of Dentistry (26). Sarah G. Mayer explains how the Li- 
brary of Congress treats its classification revision (55). Leo La Montagne tells 
how, in the fall of 1950, galley proofs of the fifth edition of Class R were sent 
out to nineteen prominent medical librarians. There was a wide variety of 
responses. One change proposed was for the development of a new subclass 
RN for neurology and psychiatry (47). 

Cunningham—The Cunningham Classification bears the name of its creator, 
Eileen R. Cunningham of Vanderbilt University Medical School, who first 
developed this specifically medical scheme in 1929. The 3d edition was printed 
in 1946, and 1955 saw the issue of the 4th (19, 20). This system utilizes a nota- 
tion of capital letters, numbers, and lower case letters. It is based on the sub- 
ject division of the medical school curriculum. Although she does not find 
Cunningham suitable for specific dental libraries, Sarah C. Brown, of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Medical Center, does find that the notation is easy to read 
and remember, and that the method of expansion causes little or no reclassifica- 
tion when revised. She particularly recommends it for open stacks (13). Dora- 
thea W. Friedrich, in a University of Illinois thesis, points out the influence of 
World War II on the new expansions in the Cunningham system (30). Mehne 
finds the Cunningham system unsatisfactory for nursing libraries, unless 
modified (59). Cunningham, herself, describes the system as one built from the 
viewpoint of the teaching of medicine and of keeping the related systems of the 


body together and in logical sequence. The scheme incorporates a method of 


providing for nonmedical materials (21). 

National Library of Medicine—The classification system of the Army Medical 
Library, Armed Forces Medical Library, or National Library of Medicine is 
the most important new classification to be introduced during the ten years 
under consideration. The specific recommendation of the 1944 survey committee 
called for a modern classification scheme and an effective call system, a combi- 
nation of the Library of Congress notation and Cunningham principles, a 
simple and broad classification system (60). In 1946, under the direction of 
Mary Louise Marshall of Tulane University, the new scheme came into being. 
It was developed within the framework of the Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion, utilizing the unused letter W for medicine and QS-QZ for preclinical 
sciences. In this way, the new classification can be used for the medical-basic 
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science materials and LC for nonmedical materials in the same collection. 
As Metcalf says, libraries can either continue LC or apply the new system, 
leaving prior collections as they are (61). The primary breakdown of the system 
is by physiological systems. The preliminary edition, published in 1948 (84), 
is a very detailed classification, as mentioned by Haykin. The first edition, 
1951, shows the influence of the National Library’s simplification policy in the 
reduction of the number of classes and the elimination of needlessly excessive 
subdivisions (85). It is, for all purposes, a separate classification system from 
the preliminary edition. Maurice F. Tauber, of Columbia University, calls it 
“a simplification and condensation of the preliminary edition”, and George 
Scheerer, in the same review, says that this is at last the “modern scheme” 
proposed by the Survey (78). The second, and latest, edition, 1956, presents 
the necessary revisions in the schedules during the five years since the first 
edition (87). 

Friedrich sees additional factors as being responsible for the creation of the 
National Library of Medicine Classification: World War II and the increased 
volume of material on military and naval medicine (30). Ella M. Crandall, of 
the Los Angeles County General Hospital, is hopeful that the National Li- 
brary will be able to keep pace with medical progress through the revision of its 
schedules because of its federal sponsorship. Crandall reports on certain criti- 
cisms of the classification by specialists: psychiatrists, who found the terminol- 
ogy outdated, and anesthesiologists, surgeons, and radiologists, whose fields 
are concerned with the entire human body, and whose literature is not classified 
in a single place in the schedules (18). Lorna Swofford of the Winter Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Topeka, reports on the use of the National Library 
Classification in all Veterans Administration Hospitals (88). Elizabeth D. 
Marsh tells of the adoption of the preliminary edition for the University of 
Arkansas Medical Library (53). Fred Davis Bryant describes the then-proposed 
(1955) health center library at the University of Florida and the use of the 
first edition to classify monographs (14). Dorothy B. Dragonette heads the 
School of Dentistry Library at the University of Southern California, the only 
separate dental library at that time (1953) to use the National Library of 
Medicine. Dragonette feels that the use of a general classification spreads more 
liberally through the classification dental books which touch other fields. 
This, she feels, has a liberalizing effect on dental education. A special classifica- 
tion, however, would have the advantage of grouping specialties together. A 
streamlined system, like this one, generally saves classification time, but it 
makes the classification of borderline books more difficult. More subject know]- 
edge is required of the classifier than with the detailed Dewey-Black system. 
Dragonette feels that the ideal system would be a detailed classification with 
optional expansions (25). F. M. Sutherland, reviewing the second edition, finds 
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it too weighted towards the practical side in the ideal blend of theory and 
practice (75). 

Dewey-Black—The Dewey-Black system, mentioned by Dragonette, is the 
product of Arthur D. Black, long-time compiler of the Jndex to Dental Literature. 
The classification is an expansion of the 617.9 class of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification; it is based on Dewey principles and is very detailed (9). Orig- 
inally it was developed for Black’s periodical index, but subsequently it came 
to be applied to books as well (11). Revisions of the subject heading list are 
printed in the back of each annual volume of the Jndex. Fisher found, from a 
1949 questionnaire on the Black Classification, that 56 per cent of all U.S 
libraries housing dental collections use the Black system (other systems used 
include LC, Dewey, Boston, and Cunningham). Fisher expressed the desire 
for one overall medical-dental-pharmaceutical classification system and hoped 
(in 1949) that the NLM system would be the answer (27). Helen Hlavac, then 
of the New York University College of Dentistry, expressed satisfaction with 
Dewey-Black: Dewey for the general collection and the Black expansion for 
dentistry. She feels that Dewey provides an important link of familiarity for 
freshmen students to the general academic and special literature of the dental 
library (42). Thomas H. Cahalan, of the University of Oregon Dental School, 
recommends the first two digits of Black with the last digits optional. This use 
adapts the classification to either broad or close (for theses) classification needs 
(15). 

Barnard—Developed by Cyril C. Barnard of the London School of Hygiene 
and Tropical Medicine, the Barnard Classification was published first in 1936 
with a second edition in 1955 (3). The system utilizes a letter notation with no 
numerals. Subjects are so arranged that all aspects of a disease fall together. 
Individual diseases are classified by causative agent, as might be expected in a 
system developed primarily for a library of tropical medicine. The second 
edition includes auxiliary tables by which the system can be adapted to a 
general medical collection. Up-to-date revisions are made available periodically 
in the Barnard Classification Bulletin since February 1956 (8). Barnard, him- 
self, in 1954, described the process of revising his classification. Before actually 
beginning the revision, he examined the book stock of several large general 
medical libraries classed by the Barnard system and noted those subjects 
which had no place in the system. In addition, he noted the proportion of 
book stock in the main classes (7). Earlier in this paper we noted Rogers’ 
description of an empirically developed list of subject headings (70). Empiri- 
cism in library practice is not unique to Barnard and Rogers; it is good to 
remember, however, that classifications have not always been developed this 
way. Before printing his second edition, Barnard tested the revised scheme in 
the WHO Library in Geneva. M. A. Magnanard, an Indian librarian, recom- 
mends the first edition of Barnard as a “medical classification system suitable 
for documentation of medical literature (52). 
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Systems Most Used Outside the United States 


Universal Decimal—The Universal Decimal Classification or Brussels classi- 
fication, most used classification for medical collections in Europe, is an expan- 
sion of the Dewey Decimal Classification. As its name implies, it is a universal 
classification, covering all knowledge. Section 61 of its schedules is devoted to 
Medical Sciences. The last full revision appeared in 1943 as the fourth edition. 
A. M. C. Thompson describes her use of this system to classify a large pam- 
phlet collection and an index of important articles in nursing and medical 
journals (81). 

Halle-Hartwig—The main plan of this German classification system was 
designed in 1879 for the Royal University Library of Halle, by Otto Hartwig, 
its librarian (38). Each subdivision of the universal system was developed by 
an individual specialist. The notation utilizes capital Roman letters, with small 
letters, Roman numerals, and Arabic numerals for subdivisions. The letter U 
indicates medicine, a section developed by O. Grulich, which contains 14 main 
subdivisions, e.g. Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Therapy. The classifica- 
tion has been widely adopted in Germany, and in certain instances in Greece, 
the Netherlands, Poland, and Roumania (33). 

Colon—The Colon Classification, developed by S. R. Ranganathan, the 
Indian librarian and scholar, had its first published edition in 1933. The third 


edition appeared in 1950. This too, is a universal classification with the schedule 
for medicine indicated by the letter L. The notation of the Colon system in- 
cludes letters, numbers, symbols, and punctuation. It is a very minute classifi- 


cation, 

Bliss—H. E. Bliss of the College of the City of New York developed this 
universal classification system, and although it is American in origin, it has 
found much wider application abroad. It represents a scholarly and philosoph- 
ical approach to classification. The notation is a combination of letters and 
numbers. A 1952-53 edition was edited with the collaboration of C. C. Barnard, 
R. B. Singer, and C. M. Louttit for medicine and related sciences. Bliss groups 
diseases by causative agent, undoubtedly reflecting Barnard’s influence. John 
Harris describes the use of the Bliss system in a Nigerian library founded in 
1948 (37). 

Other Classifications 


Chlud—Karl Chlud, of the Virusdokumentationsstelle of Vienna University’s 
Hygiene-Institut, describes a classification used in the documentation of 
literature pertaining to viruses. The schedules present a system for use with 
punched cards, especially developed for the subject field. The number system 
was first worked out on the basis of a decimal classification and can, Chlud 
states, be reconverted into a decimal classification. There are four main sections 
which deal with the various viruses and rickettsia, that cause disease in both 
man and animals, and the categories of diseases so produced. Five tables of 
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subheadings, e.g. biological aspects, theoretical aspects, may be applied to any 
of the main sections (17). 

Gallouin—L. Gallouin, Director of the Centre d’Etudes de Biologie Aero- 
nautique of the French Air Force, gives us a classification system for the litera- 
ture of aviation medicine (31). This is a special scheme devised after the Uni- 
versal Decimal Classification proved unusable. Eight main classes are used, 
and a decimal notation with subdivisions carries the figures mostly to four 
places, roughly the equivalent of Dewey’s three. Further subdivision may be 
used if necessary. The system features a mnemonic device and is expandable. 
Barnard, in a review of the system, states that there is ‘‘an unnecessarily long 
symbol to those sections divided to only two or three places’’ (6). 

Glidden-M archus—This classification for political science and public admin- 
istration collections, published in 1942 by the University of Minnesota Bureau 
for Research in Government, was developed by Sophia H. Glidden and Dorothy 
Marchus (32). An earlier edition by William Anderson and Glidden appeared 
in 1928 (1). The classification has interest for medicine because of its section on 
public health and sanitation, which is applicable to public health libraries. The 
system is based on a letter notation with numerical subdivisions. Tauber states 
that the scheme was developed out of analysis of the subject matter, rather 
than the examination of a particular library collection (79). 

Lepeschkin—This very detailed, special classification is presented in an 
article by Eugene Lepeschkin, entitled, “Detailed Subject Classification for 
Cardiovascular Reprint Libraries” (49). Lepeschkin, Associate Professor of 
Experimental Medicine at the University of Vermont, based his classification 
on the Standard Nomenclature of Disease and Operations of the American 
Medical Association. He found that existing subject classifications were not 
sufficiently detailed for a large reprint collection. Three main divisions separate 
the reprints into groups: Anatomical (using the number 1 plus a decimal from 
the Standard Nomenclature), Etiological (using the number 2 plus the decimal 
indication), and Methods of Study (using the numbers 3 through 8 plus an 
arbitrary decimal classification). 

Lilly—This pharmaceutical classification scheme, used by the Pharmacy 
Library of the Eli Lilly Company, was devised by a scientist in 1915 (50). 
It makes use of a letter-number notation. Irene M. Strieby said of the system, 
“Although there are many discrepancies and no mnemonic features, it is simple 
to remember, keeps subjects together on the shelves and, because of no decimal 
arrangement, provides for easy lettering on spines of books’’ (43). 

Louttit—C. M. Louttit, late editor of Psychological Abstracts, designed a 
special classification of the psychological literature for the departmental 
library of the University of Indiana. The scheme was first published in 1941, 
utilizing a letter-number notation (51). The 1952-53 revision of sections of the 
Bliss Classification incorporates much of Louttit’s original system. The Bliss 
notation, however, is briefer. 
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Medeiros-V aléri-Palavra—Aléa Medeiros, Sarah V. Valéri, and Dora Palavra, 
of the Bibliotecdrias do Servico de Profilaxia de Malaria, State of Sado Paulo, 
Brazil, report on the development of a special classification for a growing collec- 
tion of books on the tropical Chagas’ Disease (56). Finding Dewey unsatisfac- 
tory, they set up their own classification using the decimal principle with eight 
main subdivisions treating various aspects of the disease. The main malaria 
collection of these libraries is classified under the system of the Stazione Speri- 
mentale per la Lotta Antimalarica in Rome. 

Miller—In an article entitled, “‘A Short Classification of Medical Literature; 
Intended for Use in Libraries of Smaller Hospitals and Psychiatric Institu- 
tions,” Joseph S. A. Miller, Clinical Director of the Rockland State Hospital 
(Psychiatric) at Orangeburg, New York, sets down an original classification 
developed for a specific purpose (62). Fifteen numerical class units are expanded 
by decimals. Units 10 to 14 are developed for neurology, psychology, psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis, and psychotherapy. The system’s chief features lie in a reduc- 
tion of main headings and subheadings to a minimum and in classifying medical 
books according to the manner in which they were originally written and titled. 
Miller describes his successful use of the system, and the system’s applicability 
to other situations is evidenced by its adoption in other libraries. Vesta Walker 
describes the use of the Miller System in the Menninger Clinic Library and 
other libraries in the geographic vicinity of the Clinic (88). 


National Health Library—A classification for public health literature de- 
veloped by the National Health Library of the National Health Council is 
discussed by Jones (43). The schedule is based on a three-number system with 


decimal subdivisions. 

National League for Nursing—This system is often referred to as the Bellevue 
School of Nursing System or the Doyle-Casamajor System for the reason that 
Ann Doyle and Mary Casamajor developed the system at Bellevue in 1934 (24). 
The latest revised edition appears in the Library Handbook for Schools of 
Vursing published by the League in 1953 (65). This is a decimal classification 
based chiefly on Dewey, but influenced by other classifications as well. Its ten 
basic subdivisions are adapted to the nursing literature. The League’s Hand- 
book recommends the use of Dewey as well as their own classification. This is 
motivated, it would seem, by a hope that small libraries already using Dewey 
will not be swayed to change to the other classification needlessly. Helen E. 
Weber, of Bronson Hospital School of Nursing, Kalamazoo, Michigan, recom- 
mends the League’s system for nursing libraries. It had been the policy of many 
nursing schools to develop their own classification systems to meet the needs 
of their limited holdings. A major disadvantage of these systems is the awkward- 
ness of fitting new subject headings into the existing classifications (for example, 
headings in the social sciences) (90). Mehne also recommends the National 
League System for new nursing libraries, stressing the fact that nursing, as a 
distinct professional discipline, has its own library requirements. It is not a 
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medical library, a social work library, or a general library. It is, actually, a 
combination of all three (59). Thompson disagrees, finding the National League 
System based on the curricula for schools of nursing alone and therefore not 
sufficiently liberal in scope for a more general library in the subject area, in this 
case the Royal College of Nursing Library in London (81). 

Simmons—Although my information for the identification of this new classi- 
fication is limited, it is entitled, Classification of Studies in Nursing, and appears 
to be an outline-form classification scheme for use in the filing of such studies 
(72). It undoubtedly could be applied in the field of library classification. A 
note requests readers to address communications concerning the Classification 
to Leo W. Simmons, Department of Sociology, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

There are nine main subdivisions: Historical, philosophical, and cultural; 
Occupational orientation and career dyanimics; Specialties in nursing by occu- 
pational categories; Organizations for nursing—professional and vocational; 
Administration of nursing services; Nursing care; Patients’ reactions to identifi- 
able variables related to their illnesses; Interaction patterns between nurse, 
patient, patients’ families, other nurses, physicians, and other members of the 
health team; and Education for nursing. Each main subdivision is further di- 
vided in detail, using the classic outline indications: capital letters, numbers, 
small letters, as the only notation. 

Sullivan-Hemeon—A Library Classification System for the Literature of Indus- 
trial Hygiene and Allied Sciences, by Lorraine Sullivan of the Boston Public 
Library and W. C. L. Hemeon of the Industrial Hygiene Foundation, was de- 
veloped for the Foundation’s Library at the Mellon Institute (73). It is based 
on a three-number system, easily expandable, and making use of some decimal 
subdivisions, floating tables, and letter-number subdivisions. 

Teague—S. J. Teague, Honorary Librarian of England’s Center for Spastic 
Children, presents a classification scheme for the literature of cerebral palsy 
(80). The main classes represent the various disabilities that are collectively 
known as cerebral palsy. This basically simple and expansive system uses a 
letter notation with nine numbered subdivisions (standing for type of therapy, 
as an example) usable anywhere in the schedules. Teague uses his classification 
with a classed catalog. 

Templana—This is a very inclusive classification developed for use with 
archival material at the Sullivan Memorial Library of Temple University. Jones 
describes the classification in the Handbook of Medical Library Practice (43). 

Thomson—This is another special classification for reprints, this time for a 
cancer library (the Pickett-Thomson Research Laboratory, Fulmer, Slough, 
Bucks, England, of which David Thomson is Director (82). This library con- 
tains separate articles and abstracts, which are classified, in addition to re- 
prints. The items (over one million of them) are classed under headings in 
20,000 packets and then arranged in sections and in alphabetical order. 
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W anderley—Eduardo Wanderley, a professor on the Faculdade de Medicina 
da Universidade do Recife, Brazil, reports on the development of a classification 
for a surgical library (89). It is a complex decimal system based on Dewey 
principles. The original ten basic sections are subdivided by the use of double 
decimal points. 

Excerpts from many of these classification systems, together with commen- 
tary, may be found in M. Irene Jones’ chapter, “Classification,” in the second 
edition of the Handbook of Medical Library Practice (43). 















To many readers, the realization of this enormous activity in the field of 
classification will be a surprise. It appears as if all hands are working at cross 
purposes, and that no economy is being accomplished. The inevitable question 
is, ““Wouldn’t it be so much simpler to have just one classification system?” 
Rogers, undoubtedly having heard this question ad infinitum, answered it in a 
1954 paper: the “longing for a universal system is largely psychological,” 
depending ‘‘on the unexpressed longing, somewhere deep in the unconscious of 
most of us, to return to a golden age of order and simplicity, which of course 
never existed.”’ Rogers agrees with the English librarian, Broadfield, that ‘‘be- 
cause man approaches nature in an infinite number of ways with an infinite 
number of purposes, it is quite in the nature of things that we should find a 
number of different classification schemes useful under different circumstances” 
(70). All the various disciplinary orientations demand special viewpoints: 
nursing, dentistry, public health, and others. The size of the collection, the 
type of user, all make the concept of the universal system less and less realistic. 
Broadfield, himself, says that “if the notion that there is an ideal general classi- 
fication towards which we are all striving is a necessity of thought, it is equally 
necessary to realize that we do not know what it is” (12). 

The entire area of subject classification is loaded with problems and disagree- 
ment, both on a simple operational level and in a broader philosophic sense. 
For example, J. Y. W. MacAlister, former Librarian of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, attacked a few traditionally cherished ideas with the following state- 
ment, “You can’t classify a medical library without doing more harm than 
good... We find it is better the shelve the books chronologically and according 
to size” (68). This latter type of arrangement, of course, is acknowledged; 
Tauber calls it “artificial classification” (79). Although MacAlister may have 
had tongue in cheek, the existence of the controversies over classification 
makes one pause to mull over the first sentence of his statement. 

Foregger, the anesthesiologist quoted earlier, allows that a classification and 
notation system permits orderly arrangement of books on the shelves by subject 
classes and is a valuable aid in locating books. He further states that contro- 
versies over classification systems by librarians are unknown to scholars and do 
not seem to affect the use of the library. Foregger holds that habitual users of 
the library quickly learn the classification system in use. One wonders if he 
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means “classification system” or physical location. He goes on, “If similar 
items have been correctly classified they will be contiguous on the shelves” (29). 
(Again, one could wish for a rather clearer definition of the phrase, “correctly 


classified.’’) 

If we can accept the idea of a universal system as unrealistic, then the fer- 
ment that exists in the field of subject classification can be thought of as the 
normal striving to improve certain aspects of a basically heterogeneous situa- 
tion. If we can accept Foregger’s view that any classification will do, then 
perhaps librarians are wasting time that could be spent to better advantage 
elsewhere. Rogers goes a bit beyond Foregger; when asked if a classification 
system will work, he says, ““The question . . . is scarcely legitimate. Any system 
will ‘work’. The question is, rather, how efficiently does it work?” (68). Rogers, 
again, in 1950, makes the following statement: “Of all the areas of cataloging, 
classification is the most controversial. To my mind it is also the least impor- 
tant” (66). With this double-edged statement, let us go on to some of the prob- 
lems. 


Should the subdivisions of a classification system be ‘‘close”’ (detailed) or 
“broad”? Opinion on this problem has changed over the years. Today, con- 
sidering medical classifications, there seems to be a definite trend, especially 
in the United States, toward a “broad”’ classification of medical literature. This 
does not mean, however, that there are not dissenters. The difference between 
the preliminary edition (1948) of the Army Medical Library Classification and 
its first edition (1951) would seem to point up this trend. The preliminary is one 
of the most detailed of all medical classifications; the first edition is greatly 
simplified, and the second follows the plan of the first. Undoubtedly the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine’s policy of simplification has influenced this feeling 
toward “broad” classification. 

Rogers sums up the National Library’s attitude on classification as follows: 
“Obviously, books must be shelved according to some pattern, whether by 
size, by color of binding, by accession number, or by date of imprint. The rea- 
son for this is to facilitate finding, shelving, and reshelving. This is such a 
patent proposition that its fundamental importance is often overlooked. When 
the idea of classification of books by subject came into prominence, a second- 
ary value was added —that of providing the library user with a ready approach 
to materials on the subject of his interest. But the primary purpose—finding 
was not thereby superseded.” It is significant that subject classification of 
books was originally promoted in conjunction with the classed catalog. Rogers 
feels that “since the dictionary catalog utilizes subject headings as a subject 
approach to books, classification logically should largely revert to its original 
purpose as a finding and shelving device for books as physical items, retaining, 
in passing, some additional value as a rough-and-ready subject guide to the 
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collection.”” He believes that ‘‘close” classification is needed for a classed cata- 
log; for a dictionary catalog, a “‘broad” classification is all that is needed (68). 

The National Library has formulated and adopted certain principles in this 
matter. The first: “The extent of subdivision desirable in a classification de- 
pends on the type of catalog in use.”’ The second (Rogers paraphrases Ballard): 
Classification is useful in proportion to the extent to which open access is 
available to the collection. Rogers’ third point states: The amount of sub- 
division needed is proportional to the number of pieces to be classified. He 
adds that it is more practical in medical libraries to arrange periodicals alpha- 
betically than it is to classify them by subject. (This final statement could be 
extended to scientific libraries in general.) 

Rogers states that as the number of subdivisions increases, so does the num- 
ber of alphabets (by author) to be searched by the user. A smaller number of 
subdivisions makes a simpler notation possible, which in turn minimizes 
errors of transcription in the circulation process. When developing the National 
Library policy of classification, the directors felt that there was a definite 
extra dividend in a shelf classification. Even in those libraries where the stacks 
are closed to the public, the library staff makes use of the shelf classification 
(70). 

In addition to the classification for its general use, the National Library 
defined a “lesser-used” category of materials, those published prior to 1914, 
and a selected group of classes for this material. The collection has come to be 
thought of as divided first by form: books and periodicals. The latter of these 
forms is arranged alphabetically by title. Rogers explains the decision for 
division by form by saying, “Names do not give meaning to things; the nature 
of anything is determined by its properties, not by its name” (69). 

At the Conference on Dental Library, Indexing, and Nomenclature Prob- 
lems in 1949, it was generally agreed that a simpler classification system for 
dental literature should be studied. The Dewey-Black system, used in over 50 
per cent of dental collections, is a highly detailed classification. It was also 
felt that further study was needed on the details of any “broad”’ classification 
that might be adopted (27). 

Dragonette feels that the “broad”? National Library classification serves to 
disperse the dental books to a certain extent among the nondental books, 
producing the “liberalizing” effect of which we spoke earlier. ‘Broad”’ classi- 
fication also places more books in each separate section of the classification (25). 
Haykin thinks that detailed classification is to be recommended when shelves 





































are open to the public (39). 

Cotter Hirschberg, Professor of Psychiatry at University of Colorado, 
writing of the psychiatric collection in the medical school library, recommends 
a broad, interdisciplinary view of the psychiatric literature. He suggests that 
psychiatric books should be kept as a separate collection but that duplicate 
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copies should be integrated with the collections of other disciplines. In addition, 
he recommends a section grouped according to subjects of the medical school 
curriculum (41). These recommendations appear to destroy the concept of 
classification; however, they also indicate dissatisfaction on the part of a 
worker in a certain scientific specialty. Hirschberg’s “broad, interdisciplinary 
view’’, which is reflected, for example, in psychiatry, is not possible in medical 
classifications as they exist today. Perhaps a basic re-examination of subject 
areas is necessary. Experts might well consider the interrelationships of disci- 
plines from the standpoint of literature classifications. Classifications reflect 
the areas of subject knowledge in their accepted, used relationships. If classi- 
fication in a subject area becomes impossible or unsatisfactory due to a tradi- 
tionally assumed pattern into which the subject is forced, perhaps basic inter- 
relationships should be examined. Hirschberg’s proposal could be nothing but a 
stopgap—and a prohibitively expensive one at that. In a classed catalog, any 
number of cards can be placed in any number of positions in the classification; 
this compensates for the use of a linear classification on the shelves. Hirsch- 
berg would substitute duplicate books in the shelf classification for added 
cards in the classed catalog. As well as being expensive, this system would 
presuppose, in order to be effective, that all books be in their places at all times. 
A recent exchange between two prominent medical librarians illustrates the 
basic feeling in the ‘‘close” versus “broad”’ classification controversy. The librar- 
ians are Rogers and Barnard, and the classification systems are those with 
which each is most intimately connected: the National Library of Medicine 
Classification (“broad”) and the Barnard Classification (“close”). Rogers, 
in a review of the second edition of the Barnard Classification, bases his criti- 
cism largely on the feeling that the system is far too ‘“‘close”’ or detailed for the 
purpose intended. Rogers also finds a “special bias” in the scheme—deriving 
from the classification’s emphasis on the field of hygiene and tropical medicine, 
the field of Barnard’s own library’s collections. Finally, Rogers finds difficulties 
in the order of priority in which the tables should be used. The review describes 
the classification as “meticulously and beautifully executed.’’ However, Rogers 
says, “‘At the same time it would have to be my personal judgment that if the 
scheme as elaborated has all the complications of a super-colossal crossword 
puzzle, as it does, and if in application of the scheme it is possible that one 
derive the same sort of intellectual excitement which comes with the solution of 
such a puzzle, it is also true that it is the same sort of sterile enterprise”’ (67). 
In reply, Barnard denies the possibility of confusion over priority of table use, 
if instructions are followed. He states that the scheme is published for the use 
of all kinds of medical libraries, and that it is intended for use in classifying 
reprints and bibliographical references to journal articles, as well as for books. 
Since “‘the majority of books in fact need no more than two or three letters of 
the notation . . . the reviewer’s [Rogers] little joke about crossword puzzles need 
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not therefore be taken very seriously” (4). Subsequently, Barnard had the 
opportunity of reviewing the National Library of Medicine Classification, 
Second Edition, 1956. Two points are stressed: one, that the classification was 
devised solely for use in one library, and despite the fact that borderline and 
nonmedical topics are provided for by the Library of Congress schedules, “‘the 
absence of any provision [for these topics], such as occur from time to time in 
most medical libraries, will probably, however, be found inconvenient.’ The 
second point stressed by Barnard is that the National Library scheme is in- 
tended only for the arrangement of books on the shelf. “It is thus essentially 
different in purpose from, and can be much simpler than some other schemes, 
such as that of the present reviewer, which, whatever its origin, is now intended 
and is in fact used by libraries of many different kinds and for material other 
than books, e.g. collections of reprints, bibliographical references, and classified 
catalogues.’”’ Barnard warns about the presence of “ghost” entries in the index 
and feels that such synonyms, which appear in the index but not in the sched- 
ules, ‘‘should be indicated in some special way, otherwise the uninitiated user 
is left with a doubt in his mind as to the accuracy of the index entry”’ (5). 

Although the differences of opinion are directed toward two specific classifi- 
cation systems, I think that the basic difference lies in the fundamental question 
of “broad” versus “‘close”’ classification. 

A good discussion of medical documentation, largely dealing with classifica- 
tion, is presented by J. Chevalier and C. Madier, physicians of the Faculté de 
Médecine de Paris. Arrangement and classification of materials, standards of a 
classification system, and principles of classification are covered (16). Reclassi- 
fication in nursing school libraries is treated by R. S. Leonard and H. W. 
Munson (48). The Medical Section of the Library Association of Great Britain 
presents cataloging and classification in the small medical libraries of individual 
hospitals (35). Maggie Summers writes of medical classifications, including 
Dewey, Library of Congress, Boston, and Cunningham (74). A manual from 
the Armed Forces Medical Library, called Organizing Small Medical Libraries in 
Military Installations, recommends an arrangement by broad subject classes 
on labelled shelves, not a classification scheme. This arrangement should be 
used in conjunction with an author-title catalog, the card records being kept as 
simple as possible (83). 

A Czechoslovakian medical journal contains an article on systematic class- 
ification in medical libraries and documentation centers by Karel RuzZitka. 
This philosophic treatment actually sheds little new light on the subject. 
RuZitka’s logical method gets him quickly to subject classification as the only 
practical organization for medical documentation. From there he considers the 
pros and cons of the alphabetical subject catalog versus the systematic (or 
classed) catalog. He favors the latter, stating that all rationally acquired know]- 
edge is systematic, and that the classed catalog is best suited to the study of 
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nature. Then there is a further breakdown—whether to use logical or empirical 
subdivisions. The author favors an empirical point of view, stating also that a 
classification for medicine should be built on a universal system. The interesting 
thoughts appear toward the end of the article, when Ruzicka, labelling it a 
Utopian idea, wonders if, perhaps, by an advanced study of documentation and 
systematic cataloging, we might not be able to discover unknown facts con- 
cerning the memory of man, since documentation and systematic cataloging 
exist to aid man’s memory. In elaboration of this point, he compares the alpha- 
betical subject catalog to the mind of the schizophrenic: disturbed thinking, 
lack of correlation, no practical relation to life. The systematic classed catalog 
is, of course, analogous to the normal mind. RuZitka’s interesting, if studied, 
logic disintegrates, however, in the last paragraph of the article. His final de- 
cision, after a dismissal of Dewey and other decimal systems, is that the best 
and most useful classification scheme is the Soviet classification system, because 
it best corresponds to Czechoslovakian needs and ideology. The date of the 
article is 1954 (71). 

The library guide by Kricker, mentioned earlier, is perhaps a more subtle 
expression of bibliographic coercion. Published in Leipzig, Germany, in 1941, 
in a second edition in 1946 (45), and in a third in 1954 (46), the guide criticizes 
and does not illustrate the “American-born” Dewey system, in spite of the fact 
that Graf found Dewey to be the fourth most popular system in Europe for the 
classification of medical library materials. 


How valid are classification schemes? What should a classification system 
be? Rogers states that the “latest has the edge.”’ He modifies this, however, in 
his argument for a “broad” classification: large concepts change less rapidly 
than smaller concepts. Rogers would also modify the traditional concept of 
classification by thinking of the collection in time-categories. He recommends 
the arrangement of older material by large chronological groups, reserving a 
subject classification for use with more current materials. The rate of obsoles- 
cence in science is rapid, and for older materials an author approach is usually 
sufficient if used in conjunction with subject bibliographies such as the Jndex- 
Catalogue. Rogers makes this distinction both in cases of original classification 
and in the reclassification of established collections (68). The idea of time- 
categories has found rather wide application. At the Columbia University Med- 
ical Library a time-category is applied to distinguish the “‘lesser-used category” 
of books, although the subject approach is retained. Books in the clinical sci- 
ences prior to 1930 and books in preclinical sciences and other categories prior 
to 1925 are physically removed from the “live” portion of the collection. This 
arbitrary cut-off date is based on expediency and a lack of adequate physical 
facilities, rather than on a logical appraisal of the situation. Fleming feels that 
the ideal date for the break in the clinical areas would be the advent of chemo- 
therapeutic and antibiotic agents, which revolutionized clinical medicine (28). 
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Cunningham states that a medical classification must meet the requirements 
of two groups: scientists and librarians. The scheme should aid in bridging the 
gap between users of the library and the librarian (21). (This view, by a librar- 
ian and maker of classification systems, is somewhat different from that of 
Foregger (29), a library user). Cunningham feels that it is impossible to pigeon- 
hole knowledge satisfactorily, for knowledge is flexible and constantly under- 
going change; it resists attempts at classification. She gives us a delightful piece 
of advice in her discussion of what a classification system should be. When se- 
lecting a system, use the same criteria as in the selection of a dress or hat: the 
system should be as well made as possible; it should be designed not to go out of 
date quickly; it should permit easy alteration if this later becomes necessary; 
and most important, it should be suitable to the type of collection for which it 
is to be used. (I’m sure that Mrs. Cunningham will allow the substitution of a 
suit or necktie!) And so we finish as we started, with fundamentals. 
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Medicine and Physicians of James Fenimore 
Cooper 


By WituiAm Dosite PostELL, Librarian 


Louisiana State University, School of Medicine 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


S a boy I was fascinated by Cooper’s works. They were the essence of 
true romance to my way of thinking. Leather-Stocking was my hero, and 
Cooper’s Indians became my Indians. So vividly did these boyhood impressions 
remain that to me the Indians of America still are Cooper’s Indians. In later 
years when I took my first trip through the Mohawk Valley I did not see all the 
examples of twentieth century modern America as I traveled along, for I was 
seeing the countryside as Cooper described it. Since the classics do not die, but 
become more meaningful through the years, one naturally rereads his favorite 
authors. As one matures and comes to a better understanding of the early 
American setting, one realizes that Cooper was tremendously interested in the 
social problems of his day. He was a social critic of his times. Being a medical 
librarian, as I reread my favorite stories by Cooper I began to look for his 
comments on American medicine. Cooper was well acquainted with the medical 
practice of that day, and his stories point out many of the failures and likewise 
some of the better aspects of medical practice of early America. 

Cooper was at his best in presenting a picture of the training and character 
of the early physicians. He had very little to say about the various types of dis- 
eases that afflicted the American people. There is some mention of tuberculosis, 
cancer, smallpox, Western fevers (ague and malarial fevers), dysentery, and the 
king’s evil. He did discuss at length in one of his books the occurrence of yellow 
fever, but he did it in defense of his country against the prevailing opinion 
among Europeans that yellow fever was rampant in America. The other diseases 
were so prevalent throughout the world that he probably felt his country 
needed no such vindication. Also, many poor health practices he apparently 
chose to overlook as being typical of the world as a whole. Cooper’s doctors 
were usually eccentric individuals with little ability to cure their patients 
medically. He had more respect for the British-trained surgeons, particularly 
those trained at Edinburgh, since the reputation of the three Monros extended 
far beyond their own borders. Still, he did not have any more confidence in 
their ability to cure medical ills than he had in the pioneer physicians of 
America. 

It is from reading The Pioneers (1823) that we learn of the status of medical 
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education and practice during the beginning years of the republic by following 
the career of Doctor Elnatham ‘Todd. Doctor Todd owed his career to his 
“sickly” constitution and his ability to swallow pills meant for his father, 
who could not down them “without making such desperate faces, that it was 
awful to look upon.” His schoolmaster advised his mother (probably on her 
urging) that Elnatham had a natural love for “doctoring” since on numerous 
occasions he had advised children against eating too much, and, when they per- 
sisted, had emptied the lunch boxes with his own mouth. With these aptitudes 
it was quite obvious that he had the qualifications to study medicine, so he was 
apprenticed to a local doctor and thus began his preceptorship. For the next 
few years he watered the doctor’s horse, “watered” various colored medicines, 
and carried about with him a Latin grammar and a book on midwifery. After a 
year he was called on his first case because of the absence of the doctor. That 
night, calling on his lady fair, he was prudently called “doctor” by her mother. 
The degree was conferred. Henceforth that became his official appelation. 
Another year passed and he left for Boston to purchase medicines and to walk 
the hospitals. He was back in two weeks, apparently having walked through the 
hospitals. By practice he acquired some knowledge of fevers and could speak 
with some authority concerning intermittents, remittents, tertians, and so on. 
He acquired a reputation as an obstetrician (how we don’t know), but as a 
surgeon his trials were great. On one occasion he was called to the mansion of 
Judge Temple to extract a bullet from the shoulder of a young hunter, acci- 
dently shot. He sought to hide his shortcomings by his extensive preparations 
before the distinguished gathering in the Judge’s home. Finally when the 
inevitable could not be delayed any longer he produced his probe, but was 
stopped by his patient who pointed out that the bullet had passed through his 
shoulder not touching the bone and could be extracted by a small incision 
opposite the entry. This was done and the bullet fell out of its own accord. 
Cooper then demonstrated his further contempt for the doctor by having the 
patient refuse his further ministrations. The wound was dressed by an old 
Indian who had accompanied the hunter. He used a simple compound of pow- 
dered bark and a liquid. The wound healed nicely, and Doctor Todd, by ob- 
serving the methods of the old Indian, was able to add to his medical knowledge. 
It was by such methods and observations that the doctor qualified for the duties 
of his profession. 

In The Spy (1821) Cooper showed his respect for the Edinburgh-trained 
surgeon in the character of Doctor Archibald Sitgreaves, Surgeon of Dragoons 
in the American Army. According to Doctor Sitgreaves he owed his qualifica- 
tions as a surgeon to his degree from Edinburgh, walking the London hospitals, 
amputating hundreds of limbs, operating on the human frame numbers of 
times, a clear conscience, and a commission from the Continental Congress. 
Doctor Sitgreaves is depicted as a competent surgeon, and characterized as a 
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crusty individual who was fond of criticizing his commanding officer for the 
way he taught his men to cut and hew, making it well nigh impossible for him 
to do anything for the victims. Here again Cooper demonstrated his lack of 
confidence in the doctor, perhaps relying on his own experiences, when it came 
to treating patients medically. He expressed his feelings as follows: “Captain 
Lawton entertained a profound respect for the surgical abilities of his comrade 
but he was skeptical on the subject of administering internally for the ailing of 
the human frame. With a full stomach, a stout heart, and a clear conscience, 
he often maintained that a man might bid defiance to the world and its vicis- 
situdes ....”? Cooper concluded his observations on medical practices in the 
army by stating that Doctor Sitgreaves entertained quite as profound a con- 
tempt for the medical attendants of the militia as the Captain did for the troops 
themselves. Considering the standards of medical practice for that period, no 
doubt Cooper’s estimate of the status of army surgeons was correct. Doctor 
Sitgreaves was the exception. 

Lionel Lincoln (1825), although the poorest of Cooper’s novels, does dwell in 
one instance on a medical incident. It had to do with the wounding of Major 
Lincoln of the British Army, and the inability of the British surgeons to extract 
the bullet. Because of the prominence of Major Lincoln in the British world 
the surgeons were afraid to probe too deep. At this crucial moment there ar- 
rived from England a “young and enterprising leech . . . who, possessing greater 
skill or more effrontery, decided to operate.”’ The patient, thanks to the desire 
of his valet to relieve his suffering, was given a plentiful supply of laudanum. 
The surgeon, to fortify himself for the operation, also availed himself of a 
liberal supply of the drug. The operation was successful and the patient was 
allowed to rest because the surgeon was too occupied in celebrating his new 
success to administer any postoperative care. Nature then was permitted to 
complete the cure. Cooper thoughtfully expressed the opinion at this point that 
discoveries, and even something new in the anatomy of man, are frequently 
taught us by such bold adventurers. 

His Notions of the Americans (1828), purporting to be a series of letters 
written home by an Englishman traveling in America, is a defense of America 
from the misunderstanding Cooper found in Europe. His traveling bachelor 
gave Cooper his chance to correct the misconception that prevailed in Europe 
over the occurrence of yellow fever in the ports of America and particularly 
New York, thereby hurting its trade relations. This also gave him the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the various theories advanced at this time to explain the 
cause of yellow fever. Since Cooper was living in New York in 1822 when the 
epidemic broke out, he had the opportunity to observe the course of the disease. 
The fever was confined to the lower part of the city. The infected area was 
enclosed with a high board fence. The traveling bachelor pointed out how un- 
concerned the inhabitants of New York were over the occurrence of yellow 
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fever. Only twice since 1804, he went on to say, had an epidemic existed to any 
dangerous degree, which was contrary to the opinions of Europeans. From his 
discussion of the theories of the origin of yellow fever Cooper demonstrated 
that he was well acquainted with this subject. Perhaps the doctor members of 
the Bread and Cheese Club, a literary club of which Cooper was the founder, 
were his informers, as well as the medical books of that day. He disposed of the 
action of salt wateron wood as being rather ridiculous. He was aware of the hotly 
disputed question of contagion versus noncontagion. He described the steps 
taken by the city authorities to arrest the epidemic, and their failures in many 
cases due to the spread of the infected area. Cooper had his own ideas about the 
cause of yellow fever. He declared emphatically that yellow fever was not con- 
tagious since all cases could be traced to the infected district. It was his opinion 
that the infected area spread because the air became tainted, corrupted, or 
poisoned by animalcule. He categorically stated that yellow fever could not be 
generated in a pure atmosphere and particularly in this climate, because yellow 
fever made its appearance only when temperatures registered 80°F. or higher 
for several days in succession. For this reason he concluded that the disease was 
imported, since laborers working in vessels from the West Indies sickened and 
died in the contaminated air. This was a shrewd observation, and the physicians 
of that day could have read the traveling bachelor’s letters with profit. Today, 
of course, we know the answer to explain Cooper’s theories. The mosquito, 
Aedes Egypti, the carrier, breeds at this temperature and higher. 

At the end of his “letters’’ Cooper felt called upon to defend medical practice 
in this country. He emphatically stated that, from his observations, the practice 
of medicine in the cities at least was on a par with European practice because it 
was the prevailing custom for American physicians to continue their education 
in the medical centers of Europe. He pointed out that it was a great advantage 
to physicians in America that the fields of medicine and surgery were com- 
bined in the same individual. In rural America, a doctor had to minister to the 
sick as physician, surgeon, and, all too often, as pharmacist and nurse. He felt 
that the patient was treated with more consideration here, particularly if he 
was of a low social rank. In Europe the policy was to cater to the privileged. 
Also in America the profession was considered highly respectable, and physi- 
cians mingled with perfect equality with the best of society. 

This account of medicine, as depicted by Cooper in the early days of the 
American Republic, can be concluded by presenting his thoughtful review of 
the importance placed by society on the so-called hero’s death by the sword. 
This discussion in itself leaves us with a clear understanding and appreciation 
of the true Cooper. In The Chainbearer (1845), Mordaunt Littlepage wondered 
why so little heed and honor was paid to the thousands who died of exposure 
and camp disease during a campaign in comparison with the praise that was 
bestowed upon those who died in battle. To him, it took far more courage to 
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face death as it approached in the invisible form of disease than in the excite- 
ment of a charge. Mordaunt related how his grandfather, a brigadier, met his 
death while treating the hundreds of smallpox cases in camp. This was never 
referred to with any pride by the members of the family. On the other hand a 
friend of the family, a Colonel Follock who was fond of drink, was scalped and 
killed at the hands of the Indians while returning from a drunken brawl at the 
local tavern. Yet his death was often referred to with honorable pride by his 
family. How true this is of society even today. Mordaunt concluded that for 
his part he felt his grandfather’s death the more honorable of the two. 

James Fenimore Cooper was a critic of American civilization, although his 
methods were more descriptive than analytical. He re-created the American 
scene, and his writings have a remarkable significance for anyone interested in 
the development of American culture. The training of physicians and the prac- 
tice of medicine interested Cooper as did all social aspects or problems of 
American civilization. To those interested in the history of medicine in America 
a thoughtful reading of Cooper’s works can be pursued with profit. Cooper pre- 
sented with remarkable understanding and clarity the historical setting of 
medicine at the beginning of the republic. 





International Conference on Scientific Infor- 
mation; A Brief Report 


By KENNETH T. Morse 


The New York Society of Electron Microscopists 
New York, New York 


Tee INTERNATIONAL Conference on Scientific Information (I.C.S.1.) 
was held in Washington, D. C., from November 16 to 21, 1958. I.C.S.I. was 
sponsored by the National Academy of Sciences - National Research Council, 
the National Science Foundation, and the American Documentation Institute. 
The last conference of this scope was the Royal Society Scientific Information 
Conference which met in London in 1948. 

More than two years of planning preceded I.C.S.I. The 75 papers accepted 
by the Program Committee, distributed somewhat unevenly over seven care- 
fully defined subject areas, were published in a handsomely printed 1,438-page 
volume and sent to registrants in advance of the Conference. There were 948 
registrants, 124 of them from overseas. 

No papers were presented at the Conference. The preprinted papers in each 
area were used as the basis for remarks by panels of expert discussants. Ques- 
tions and comments were limited to those of authors and discussants from any 
of the seven areas. 

Briefly, the seven topics around which the Conference was organized were 
the literature and reference needs of scientists; the function and effectiveness 
of abstracting and indexing services; the effectiveness of monographs, com- 
pendia, and specialized centers; the organization of information for storage and 
search—(a) existing systems, (b) design of new systems, (c) possibility for a 
general theory; and the responsibilities of government, professional societies, 
universities, and industry for improved information services and research. 

Several papers were directly pertinent to the interests of persons working 
with the literature of the medical and biological sciences. Separate studies by 
Bentley Glass and Sharon H. Norwood, and Saul Herner reaffirmed the prime 
role of face to face communication between medical scientists as an information 
gathering technique. Estelle Brodman and Seymour I. Taine in a quantitative 
survey of current medical literature determined that about 220,000 articles are 
published annually that are suitable for indexing in a general medical index. 
This they note is approximately twice the number now listed in the Current 
List of Medical Literature. Milton O. Lee called for recognition of the interre- 
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lated responsibilities for facilitating the storage and retrieval of information in 
the biological sciences, which involve the suppliers of research funds, the 
authors of papers, the journals that publish the papers, the indexing and ab- 
stracting tools that refer to the papers, and a national biological information 
center. 

The person expecting I.C.S.I. to provide the answers to most of the problems 
of the scientific literature will be disappointed. The problems engaging the 
Royal Society Conference in 1948 are still with us. I.C.S.I.’s greatest value 
comes from its character as a status report by which to gauge our progress 
since 1948 and to survey the field with an eye to needed further research. Look- 
ing ahead to the next decade, two things are certain: First, that the current 
attention being given to the mechanization of literature searching using com- 
puters will soon add this powerful tool to our information gathering resources; 
second, that regardless of the extent of this development, there is no foreseeable 
substitute for the imagination and experience of energetic librarians and infor- 
mation specialists. 

The Proceedings of 1.C.S.1., including edited discussion, are to be published, 
at some date yet to be announced, by the National Academy of Sciences - 
National Research Council. 





THE MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


THE KING EDWARD-SHERATON Hore, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
June 15 to 19, 1959 
EDITORIAL OF WELCOME 
It is with very great pleasure that I take this opportunity of inviting the 
members of the Medical Library Association to their 58th Annual Meeting, in 
Toronto, June the 15th to 19th, 1959. The Academy of Medicine is very happy 
to entertain at Osler Hall one afternoon and, as this is the first Annual Meeting 
of this association that has been held in Toronto and only the second in Canada, 
we feel that the Academy is greatly honoured to have this privilege. As our 
Medical Library is the most interesting feature of our Academy life, we have 
been for many years greatly interested in it and in the Medical Library Associ- 
ation. 
May I extend to the Association, the Best Wishes of the Academy for a very 
profitable Annual Meeting. 
R. C. Latrp, M.D. 
President, Academy of Medicine 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAMME 
THEME: CANADA’S CONTRIBUTION TO MEDICAL PROGRESS 
PRECONVENTION ACTIVITIES 


Friday, June 12, 1959 


7:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. Registration: King Edward-Sheraton Hotel 


Saturday, June 13, 1959 


8:00 a.m.— 5:00 p.m. Registration: King Edward-Sheraton Hotel 
Refresher Courses on Medical Library Practice: 
King Edward-Sheraton Hotel 
Luncheon: King Edward-Sheraton Hotel 


Sunday, June 14, 1959 


9:00 a.m.— 5:00 p.m. Registration: King Edward-Sheraton Hotel 

9:00 a.m. Meeting of the Board of Directors: King Edward- 
Sheraton Hotel 

1:00 p.m. Sightseeing Tour of Toronto 

6:30 p.m. Past-Presidents’ Dinner 

8:30 p.m. Conversazione: Hart House. Guests of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAMME 
Monday, June 15, 1959 


8:00 a.m. 5:00 p.m. Registration: King Edward-Sheraton Hotel 
9:30 a.m, Opening Session: Crystal Ballroom, King Edward- 

Sheraton Hotel 

Presiding: Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, President, 
Medical Library Association. 

Invocation: The Right Reverend F. H. Wilkinson, 
Bishop of ‘Toronto 

Addresses of Welcome: 

His Worship, Mayor Nathan Phillips, 
Toronto. 

R. C. Laird, M.D., M.S., F.R.C.S. Eng., 
PER.C.S.A(C.), F.A.C.S. Surgeon-in-Chief, 
Toronto Western Hospital. Immediate Past 
President, Academy of Medicine, Toronto. 

T. Clarence Routley, C.B.E., M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.C.P.(C.) Consultant, Canadian Medi- 
cal Association. Consultant General, The 
World Medical Association. 

Response for the Association: Mr. Thomas EF. 
Keys, Immediate Past President, Medical 
Library Association. 

Canada’s Contributions to Medical Progress 

I. W. R. Feasby, B.A., M.D., Professor of 
the History of Medicine, University of 
Toronto. Medical Director, Seccombe House 
Publications. “History of the Discovery of 
Insulin” 

IT. J. K. W. Ferguson, M.B.E., M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S.C., Director, Connaught Medical 
Research Laboratories, Toronto. ‘‘Canadian 
Milestones in Medical Research” 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon: Open 
2:00 p.m. General Session: Crystal Ballroom 
Canada’s Contributions to Medical Progress 
(cont’d) 
III. R. Ian Macdonald, M.D., C.M., F.R.C.P. 
Lond., F.R.C.P.(C.), Associate Professor 
of Medicine, Director, Division of Post- 
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graduate Education, Faculty of Medicine, 
University of Toronto. Chief of Service- 
Medicine, Sunnybrook Hospital (Dept. of 
Veterans’ Affairs) Toronto. “Canadian 
Milestones in Clinical Medicine”’ 

Stuart D. Gordon, M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S.(C.) 
F.A.C.S. Associate Professor of Surgery, 
University of Toronto. Head of Plastic 
Surgery Unit, Toronto General Hospital, 
and Sunnybrook Hospital, (Dept. of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs) Toronto. “Canadian Mile- 
stones in Surgical Advances (with particular 
reference to Upper Canada)”’ 

Tea: Vice-Regal Suite, Parliament Buildings, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto. Guests of His Honour 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Province of 
Ontario. 

Dinner in Honour of New Members: Crystal 
Ballroom, King Edward-Sheraton Hotel 
Welcome to New Members: Mrs. Helen Kovacs, 

Membership Committee Chairman 


Speaker: Mr. John Fisher, Chairman of the 
Canadian Tourist and Publicity Bureau. 


’ 


“Stacks and Facts’ 


Tuesday, June 16, 1959 


9:00 a.m.-12 noon Registration: 

Morning Session: University of Toronto. 

9:00 a.m. Buses leave for the University of Toronto, Sigmund 
Samuel Library, Wallace Room. 

9:30 a.m. Scientific Session: Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, 
President, Medical Library Association, pre- 
siding. 

Addresses of Welcome: 

J. A. MacFarlane, O.B.E., M.B., M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.C.S., Edin., Eng., F.R.C.S.(C.) Dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine, University of 
Toronto. 

A. G. Gornall, B.A., Ph.D. Chairman, Library 
Committee, Faculty of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 
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Response for the Association: Miss Mildred 
Jordan, Vice President, Medical Library 
Association. 

A. L. Chute, O.B.E., M.A., M.D., Ph.D., 
F.R.C.P.(C.) Chief of Paediatrics, Hospital 
for Sick Children, Toronto. Professor of 
Paediatrics, University of Toronto. “Canadian 
Paediatric Contributions to Medical Progress” 

Robert H. Blackburn, M.A., B.L.S., M.S. Chief 

Librarian, University of Toronto. Tour of 

the University of Toronto Library. 


12:30 p.m. Luncheon: Great Hall, Hart House. 
2:00 p.m. Afternoon Session: Osler Hall, Academy of Medi- 
cine, Toronto 
Addresses of Welcome: 


H. G. Pritzker, B.A., M.D. President, Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Toronto. 

A. F. W. Anglin, B.A., M.D. Chairman of 
the Library Committee, Academy of Medi- 
cine, Toronto. 

Panel Discussion: “The Medical Editor, Author 
and Librarian as a Team” 

Moderator: S. S. B. Gilder, B.Sc., M.B., B.S., 
M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond. Editor, 
Canadian Medical Association Journal 

R. M. Janes, M.B., M.D.(Hon.), F.R.C.S.(C.), 
F.A.C.S., F.R.C.S.(Hon.) Eng. Chairman of 
the Editorial Board, Canadian Journal of 
Surgery. 

R. A. Gordon, B.Sc., M.D., F.A.C.A., 
F.R.C.PAC.), F.F.A.R.C.S. Editor, Canadian 
Anaesthetists’ Society Journal. 

J. E. Bateman, M.D., F.R.C.S.(C.), F.A.C.S. 
Author of The Shoulder and Its Environs, 
1955. 

W. B. Spaulding, M.D., F.R.C.P.(C.) Joint 
author with J. G. Dewan: The Organic Psycho- 
ses, 1958. 

William K. Beatty, Medical Librarian and 
Associate Professor of Medical Bibliography, 

University of Missouri. 
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Tea: In the Library. Guests of the Academy of 
Medicine, Toronto. 
Group Meetings 
Medical Society Libraries Group 
Chairman: Mrs. Elizabeth F. Bready, New 
York Academy of Medicine. 
Osler Hall, Academy of Medicine, Toronto. 
The Relation of the Society Library to its Area 
Moderator: Mr. Elliott H. Morse, College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia. 
Miss Pauline Duffield, Texas Medical 
Association. 
Miss Anna P. Kennedy, Alameda Contra 
Costa Medical Association, California. 
Miss Mary M. Post, Ramsey County 
Medical Society, St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr. Jerome Rauch, Academy of Medicine, 
New Jersey. 
Clement McCulloch, M.D., Academy of 
Medicine, Toronto. 
Hospital Libraries Group 
Chairman: Mrs. Jane N. Morganstern, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hospital for Sick Children, Toronto 
Dessert and Coffee 
Tour of the Hospital 
Speaker—to be announced. 
6:30 p.m. Pharmacy Libraries Group 
Chairman: Mr. Philip Rosenstein, Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy. 
Dinner: King Edward-Sheraton Hotel 
Speaker: F. N. Hughes, Phm.B., B.Sc., M.A., 
LL.D. Dean, Faculty of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. “Pharmacy and Public 
Health in Canada”’ 
Medical School Libraries Group—Dental School 
Libraries Group: Joint meeting. 
Chairman: (Medical Schools) Miss Grace 
Hamlyn, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. 
Chairman: (Dental Schools) Mr. Thomas H. 
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Cahalan, University of Oregon Dental 
School Library. 

Dinner: Lord Simcoe Hotel, Ontario Room. 

Programme: Medical and Dental School 
Libraries in Canada 

Speakers—to be announced 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 


9:30 a.m. Business Session: Crystal Ballroom, King Edward- 
Sheraton Hotel 
Announcement—59th Annual Meeting—Kansas 
City, Kansas, 1960: Mr. G. S. T. Cavanagh, 
University of Kansas School of Medicine, 
Library. 
12:00 noon Luncheon: Open 
2:30 p.m. Crystal Ballroom 
Symposium: Co-operative Control of Library 
Resources 
Moderator: Miss Gertrude Annan, Chief 
Librarian, New York Academy of Medicine. 
Introduction: The National Problem—Why Co- 
operate? Mr. Wesley Draper, Librarian, 
Medical Society of the County of Kings, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Realities of Co-operation: Mr. Ralph T. 
Esterquest, Chief Librarian, Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Medicine and Public Health, 
Boston, Mass. 
Report of the New York Area Project: Mr. Erich 
Meyerhoff, Chief Librarian, New York State 
University, Down State Medical Centre, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Implications for the Industrial Library: Miss 
Winifred Sewell, Librarian, Squibb Institute 
for Medical Research, New Brunswick, N. J. 
6:00 p.m. Social Hour—Reception Room. Mr. Walter J. 
Johnson, Host. 
7:00 p.m. Banquet: Crystal Ballroom 
Programme: Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Award 
Speaker: William Boyd, M.D., M.R.C.P. (Edin.), 
F.R.C.P. (Lond.), F.R.C.S.(C.), LL.D., D.Sc., 
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Thursday, June 18, 1959 


7:30 a.m. 


9:00 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 


12:00 noon 
12:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 


6:00 p.m, 
7:00 p.m. 


Friday, June 19, 1959 


F.R.S.(C.), Professor Emeritus, University 
of Toronto, (Pathology). “On Words” 


Dental School Libraries Group Breakfast: King 
Edward-Sheraton Hotel 
Buses leave for Workman’s Compensation Board 
Rehabilitation Centre, North 
Metropolitan Toronto. 
Auditorium: 
Wm. R. Kerr, Administrator. 
B. H. G. Curry, M.D., F.R.C.S.(C.), Medical 
Director. 
Tour of the Centre 
Buses leave for Boulevard Club, Lake Shore Road. 


Downsview, 


Luncheon 

Buses leave for King Edward-Sheraton Hotel. 
Sheraton Room: 

Business Session 

Buses leave for Royal Canadian Yacht Club Pier. 
Dinner: Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 


Post-convention ‘Tour to Niagara Falls and 


Queenston, Ontario. 
Luncheon: General Brock Hotel 
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The Workmen’s Compensation Board’s Hospital and 
Rehabilitation Centre 


The Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board was officially opened on October 29th by the Hon. Charles Daley, Minister 
of Labour, at a colourful ceremony attended by 500 representatives of manage- 
ment, labour and the medical profession. 

“Not only is this the most advanced treatment centre of its kind in North 
America,” said Mr. Daley, “it is the most advanced in the world.” 

The Centre is situated on 65 acres, in the Downsview area of North Metro- 
politan Toronto, and has facilities for caring for 500 injured workmen. It 
occupies a working area of 318,000 square feet. 


AMAZING STATISTICS 


Visitors encountered some eye-opening statistics. Enough materials to build 
a small town were used on construction of the Downsview Centre. 

Concrete mixers poured more than 15,000 cubic yards of cement in the two 
construction years. In addition, the project required: 

1,191,395 pounds (595 tons) of structural steel; 

Excavation of 22,290 cubic yards of earth; 

27,786 square feet of asphalt pavement; 

807,120 bricks (enough for 100 average homes); 

296,987 hollow tiles; 42,307 square yards of plaster and 

15,000 square feet of vinyl asbestos. 

Last year, the Malton centre treated 3,954 patients. There was a daily 


average of 500 seriously injured workmen at the centre and they stayed an 


average of 42 days. 

The new Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre accommodates 500 “‘living-in”’ 
patients. Some people ask: Why did the Workmen’s Compensation Board not 
build a new centre for 1,000 or even 2,000 patients? Does not industrial expan- 
sion with the attendant increase in compensation work-—justify a large 
centre? The answer is a logical one. The Board keeps a watchful eye on in- 
dustrial expansion in Ontario, knowing from experience that it brings an ex- 
pansion in compensation work. At the same time, however, the Board notes 
that major urban areas are rapidly developing rehabilitation centres of their 
own. Established general hospitals are also expanding their physical medicine 
facilities. This is a trend the Board has always encouraged. The obvious result is 
that an increasing number of the less seriously injured workmen will be able 
to obtain treatment in their own localities. Downsview thus emerges as a 
centre specifically designed to accommodate the most seriously injured. The 
patients who have incurred severe injuries—where the prospect is for a long- 
term rehabilitation programme—will be admitted to the new centre. 
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1. Auditormwm (Capacity - $00) 6. General Gymnasium, Ampatee Gymnasiom, Heavy Ressiance Room, 
7. Clime Dormatories, Total capacity - 425 Beds, 


2. Admumstsation, Admitung and Discthatge Offices. 


e , 
3. Oceupatwonal Therapy, 5. Therapy Pool + Mosprial, Total capacity ips Beus, 
5. v . 


4, Central stores, 


Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre, Workmen’s Compensation Board, Toronto 


THe Patient’s History 


When a workman is seriously injured, what is his first consideration? Not 
the diagnosis of his disability, not even the prognosis beyond the prospect of 
recovery——it is always: ‘What does the future hold?” “How can I support my 


wife and children?” “Can I get another job?” “Perhaps it would have been 

better had I been killed.” This type of self-questioning is the perfect ground- 
) | £ g 

work for a neurosis. 


Wuat 1s BEING DONE? 


What is the new Centre doing to salvage, retrain and reclaim the injured 
workman following his acute accident or the setting of his fracture? In the 
Centre is a hospital section equipped to offer complete nursing care to the early 
post-operative cases and other sections for the ambulant patient who does not 
need nursing care. 

The Hospital Building, fully staffed and equipped, accommodates 175 pa- 
tients on two floors. The other 325 in-patients are in the Clinic Dormitory, an 
adjoining three-story building. Each room has eight beds. The ground floor is a 
recreational area for the patients, with rooms for cards, ping-pong, billiards, a 
canteen, a classroom and a quiet room. 

The basic system of treatment is the same in both sections. On admission 
vach patient is seen by a doctor and a rehabilitation officer. He is welcomed 
in a friendly, personal way. After examination, his disability is openly dis- 
cussed and the means for overcoming it explained. The patient’s rights under 
the Act are outlined. His anxieties and fears must be banished before treatment 
is started. He must be secure in the knowledge and conviction that life is worth 
living and that there is a job and a future ahead. He must know that if he has 
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a disability he will not become an object of charity but will be compensated 
according to his physical handicap. 

Throughout activity at the Centre, cheerfulness and optimism produce re- 
sults. Under the direction of trained physical therapists both group and specific 
exercises for wasted muscles and stiffened joints are carried out for five minutes 
out of every hour. Following amputation, bone graft, or immobilization in 
plaster, patients must not be allowed to be idle. 

Bed rest—without activity—leads surely and inevitably to sluggish circula- 
tion, loss of muscle tone, atrophy of muscles along with mental and physical 
deconditioning. Between periods of general exercise, massage, heat and hydro- 
therapy, WCB occupational therapists stimulate and interest the bed patients 
in weaving, rug making, wood carving and reading. A full, active programme 
for the convalescent is vital to his welfare. To date it is impossible to carry 
out a programme to this extent in a General Hospital. 


Not THE ANSWER 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board’s experience over the past 25 years 
had proven that a short period of physical therapy is not the answer, nor does 
it solve the problem of treatment in severe cases. The Centre has built a sys- 
tem unique in this country for the management and treatment of post-traumatic 
injuries. Stiffened joints, painful backs, nerve injuries and wasted muscles 
respond gradually and surely to a combination of supervised physio and occu- 


pational therapy. Heat, massage, electrical stimulation and hydrotherapy are 
useful adjuncts in conditioning and rendering soft tissue and joints more amen- 
able to the all-important phase of active movement and specific exercise. A 
supervised programme of reconditioning starts at 8:30 a.m. and occupies the 
entire day. 

Following general setting-up exercises and specific physical therapy, a wide 
variety of special exercises are carried out under supervision. Weird-looking 
gadgets, all primarily designed to exercise and strengthen individual muscle 
groups, are dotted throughout the Remedial Gymnastics area. 

Special classes to activate sprained backs, to teach men with stiff ankles to 
walk properly and to exercise damaged shoulder muscles are conducted hourly. 
Routine exercises, however, eventually become boresome; competitive games 
which relieve boredom are carefully planned to exercise particular groups of 
muscles. The value of competitive games lies in exciting and stimulating the 
patient to greater activity. Included in what might be called “specific therapy” 
are weaving, rug making, pottery work, painting and rope making; these all 
play an important part in co-ordinating finger movements and teaching men 
to use, to best advantage, what is left of an injured hand. For the man with 
the head injury and those who are unable to stand for a long period, it provides 
interest and a sense of accomplishment. As painful ankles improve, as stiff 
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knees become limber and hands are able to grasp, the patient begins to wonder 
when he can return to work. This is a healthy sign. 

The workman is then sent to the heavy Occupational Therapy unit for a trial 
of work. The bricklayer again tries to lay bricks and regains his confidence and 
skill with the tools of his trade. The railroad sectionman lifts heavy ties and 
thus convinces himself, rather than being convinced, that he is fit to return to 
work. When the lumberman can cut a log in record time, when the bread sales- 
man can carry a full basket of bread up a flight of stairs, and when the motor 


mechanic can assemble an engine placed at his disposal— his faith in himself 


and his ability to carry on at his job is restored. When careful examination re- 
veals that the workman is fit and able to return to work, the Centre’s role 
nears completion. 
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ABSTRACTS OF REFRESHER COURSES TO BE GIVEN 
JUNE 13, 1959 


MepIicaLt Lisprary ASSOCIATION 58TH ANNUAL MEETING, TORONTO, 
ONTARIO, CANADA 
1. ACQUISITION 


Instructor—Louise Darling 


Perhaps the most exciting, and certainly the most lasting, aspect of librarian- 
ship is the acquiring of books and the development of collections cut to the 


needs of the institutions supporting and, in turn, supported by them. Most of 
the time available for review of this broad area will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of practical criteria for selection of types of materials common to most 
medical libraries and to procurement of these materials, once selected. Included 
under procurement will be a brief discussion of problems and procedures in the 
out-of-print market, methods of handling the current serials list, approval ar- 
rangements with dealers, standing orders, general] library-dealer relations, gifts 
and exchanges. A few points on the organization of acquisitions work will be 
touched on but not emphasized, since records and routines necessarily vary 
from library to library. 

The session will finish with a short question period. Prospective participants 
in the course are urged to let the instructor know in advance of points of par- 
ticular interest to them. 


2. ADMINISTRATION 
Instructor—M ildred Jordan 


Whether one person or several are involved in the operation of the library, 
effective administration is extremely important. The art of getting things done 
properly through people in a practical way requires intelligent planning, care- 
ful staffing, thorough organizing, competent directing, accurate reporting, and 
wise budgeting. The brief period of instruction will be devoted to the selection, 
development, and effective utilization of people in the managing of a well 
co-ordinated and efficiently operated library. 


3. ARCHITECTURE 
Instructor—William D. Postell 


This course could very well be entitled ‘Planning the Library,” because that 
is the phase which will be considered. The basis of the course will be a syllabus 
which will discuss planning the library under the following heads: objective 
and planning precepts, physical plant, functional units, and furnishings and 
equipment. A selective bibliography will be included. The appendixes will 
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consist of a description of several libraries taken from printed sources and from 


personal communications from the librarians. A discussion will follow based on 


the comments of these librarians on the problems confronted in planning the 
library, how efficient and functional the plans have proven to be, and what 
changes, in the light of experience, should be made. The session will close with 
the examination of a floor plan of each library under discussion. The libraries 
that have been selected for study represent different types of problems, such as 
libraries housed in separate buildings, and those occupying one or more floors 
as part of a hospital, school, or institution. Also, different types of libraries 
have been chosen for study such as school, society, and pharmaceutical. 


4. BINDING 
Instructor—Elizabeth F. Bready 


Binding will be considered from the following viewpoints: 
I. The Library 
1. Preservation of material 
a. Commercial binding 
b. Other types 
Il. The Librarian 
1. When, what, and how to bind 
2. The pitfalls in the preparation for binding 
III. The Binder 
1. What he may expect of us 
2. What we may expect of him 
Discussion period. 


5. CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
Instructor—M ary Louise Marshall 


The subjects of cataloging and classification are so extensive that it would be 
unrealistic to attempt even to approximate coverage of fundamentals in 60 
minutes. This year, therefore, as in 1958, the period will be devoted to discus- 
sion of the actual problems met in everyday library practice. These problems 
will include criteria for choice of a classification scheme; factors influencing a 
decision to change a library’s classification scheme; sources from which subject 
headings may be chosen; suggestions for the establishment of a subject author- 
ity list; criteria for consideration in the use of printed cards in the catalog; and 
other subjects as proposed. 

There will be opportunity for open discussion of questions by members of 
the group. Those planning to register for this course are requested to send note 
of questions they wish to have discussed to Miss Mary Louise Marshall, 1430 
Tulane Ave., New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 
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6. EQUIPMENT 
Instructor—Helen Crawford 

The efficiently operated library, whether large or small, must be properly 
equipped in order that the best possible service may be provided. Many devices 
are available for the use of librarians, and this course is designed to supply 
up-to-date information on what is suitable, the pitfalls to avoid, and the equip- 
ment to select which is inexpensive yet practical, and which may be used 
effectively in the average library. 

7. MepIcAL NOMENCLATURE 
Tnstructor—J. W. A. Duckworth, M.D. 

In considering medical nomenclature the following general principles, which 
formed the basis for the work of the International Committee on Anatomical 
Nomenclature, will be discussed in the light of their application to medical 
terminology in general. These principles can be broadly stated as follows: 

1. That, with a limited number of exceptions, each structure, subject, or 

condition should be designated by one term only. 

2. That every official term should be in Latin, each country to be at liberty 

to translate the official Latin term into its own vernacular. 

3. That each term should be so far as possible short and simple. 

4, That the terms should be primarily memory signs, but should preferably 

have some informative or descriptive value. 

5. That eponyms should not be used in official terminology. 

With reference to the aforementioned principles the formation of medical 
terminology will be discussed under the following headings: 

1. The part played by Greek and Latin words in the formation of medica! 

terms. 

2. The function of prefixes and suffixes and their meanings. 

3. The compounding of two or more words to give a more concise descrip- 

tive value to words. 

Finally, examples of good and bad terminology will be discussed and the 
ways in which medical librarians can help in controlling the irresponsible use of 
terms will be outlined. 

8. MEDICAL WRITING 
Instructor—S. S. B. Gilder, M.B. 

The talk will deal with the diseases that afflict medical writing and will be 
illustrated by pathological specimens culled from the recent literature. 

An inquiry will be made into the causes of these disorders, with reference to 
the language of science in general, after which the diseases will be classified 
and discussed under such headings as acute confusional state, chronic obscurity, 
disorders of grammar, disorders of style, recurrent inaccuracy, and congenital 
absence of sense of humour. 
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The principal factors in prevention and treatment will be listed, such as 
liberal doses of common sense and frequent consultation with candid friends. 
The prognosis is good once the patient’s co-operation has been secured. 


9, PERIODICALS 
Instructor—Eleanor Steinke 

The character and value of a medical library collection is determined largely 
by the periodical holdings, not only the current titles, but also the retrospective 
files of technical journals. With limited funds an important factor in building 
a collection, medical librarians are fully aware of their responsibilities in selec- 
tion, acquisition, and maintenance of periodicals. 

The Refresher Course on “‘Periodicals” has been planned to provide practical 
recommendations for evaluating and selecting current medical journals, and 
for the acquisition of back files of titles. It will also cover methods of cataloging, 
records considered necessary for all periodical collections, and problems of 
circulation. 

A “Manual” will include samples of various forms recommended for use by 
the periodical librarian, and a summary of the salient features of the course. 


10. PHOTODUPLICATION 
Instructor—Eleanor Johnson 


A brief outline of the principles of some of the major copying processes will 
serve as a basis for considering their advantages and limitations in the repro- 
duction of material needed by a library’s patrons. Although no single machine 
or process solves all problems of documentary reproduction, a knowledge of 
these theoretical and practical considerations will help the prospective user to 
make a more satisfactory choice. Since all of a library’s copying needs must be 
considered when making such a choice, there will be a limited discussion of the 
use of photography in acquisition and circulation routines, in the reproduction 
of catalogue cards, and similar matters. This course cannot attempt to be com- 
prehensive, so the practical experience of librarians who have used these devices 
and the cost studies which are available will be emphasized. 


11. RARE Books 
Instructor—Gertrude L. Annan 


The value of any text in any library has nothing to do with its market value. 
The librarian wishing to know the approximate cost of a book when buying, 
when discarding, when appraising gifts for a donor’s income tax needs, may 
consult various sources, the most important being a friendly dealer. The 
librarian-dealer relationship is of utmost concern. A discussion of the different 
types of material, chronologically, shows the various factors which make a book 
rare. Many indications point the way towards building a collection and saving 
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for the future, particularly the resources of the community, the subject interest 
of the main collection, the type of reader, the finances. Discarding should be 
done on the same basis as acquiring. Every library should preserve its own 
archival material. One library in each area should save the ephemera of the 
locality. No librarian should spend money on defective copies. 


12. REFERENCE 
Instruclor—Bertha B. Hallam 


Basically, the course on Reference in 1959 will follow the same outline as was 
established for the 1958 course. Comments indicate that it contained subject 
matter the registrants desired and, hence, probably pertinent for those people 
who attend in 1959. It is planned to take advantage of suggestions which have 
been received from those who heard the talk. People who attended the course 
in 1958 and those who plan to attend in 1959 are urged to send their thoughts 
on the course to the instructor so that their constructive ideas will be available 
for use for the 1959 version. 


It was found that there was little time for discussion by the group in 1958. 
It is hoped to rectify this in 1959, To this end, even the short background 
history of the development of reference services in libraries, given in 1958, will 
be curtailed this year. Those expecting to take the course are urged to re-read 
the statement on the course printed in the Bulletin of the Medical Library 


Association in January 1958, pages 130-132. Especially, it is hoped they will 
refresh their memories by re-reading the references listed in that statement. 
These references are reprinted here for the convenience of those desiring to 
follow this suggestion. 

A list of ‘Medical Reference Sources” of recent date was compiled and dis- 
tributed to the registrants for the course in 1958. (See pp. 132-140.) It was 
well received so that it seems advisable to continue the plan and compile a 
supplement to it for the 1959 session. 
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To the Members of the Medical Library Association, Inc.: 


To continue the attempt to let you know more about some of the activities 
in which this Association is involved, let me tell you briefly about two meetings 
at which we were represented last December. 

It is customary for the President to attend at least one of the semiannual 
meetings of the Council of National Library Associations; two representatives 
are present at both meetings, and at the last meeting your President was one of 
them. 

Regardless of the business transacted, it is very interesting to meet the presi- 
dents or representatives of the other national library associations and to get to 
know them personally, if ever so slightly. Many situations come clear when you 
see and hear these people, and cooperation with them is thus facilitated. 

Two reports given at this meeting were especially interesting. One came from 
Sectional Committee Z39 on Standardization in the Field of Library Work and 
Documentation. This committee is organized under the procedures of the 
American Standards Association, and is sponsored by the Council of National 
Library Associations. Its projects are varied, but the work of the Subcommittee 
on Indexing was described in some detail. We have all been interested in index- 
ing from the viewpoint of users or producers, but it was an education to hear 
what is being done to bring about uniformity in indexing practices. 

The Joint Committee on Education for Librarianship presented an elaborate 
plan for an inquiry into the utilization of man-power in libraries, and after the 
proposed details were sketched, comments from directors of library schools, 
librarians of public libraries and representatives of other library organizations 
were elicited. One asked about the A.L.A. task analysis and our own survey 
which had already been done, but this project will be something bigger and 
better; we shall hear more about it later. 

Incidental to this meeting, your President had an opportunity to discuss the 
possible cooperation of our Association with the United States Book Exchange 
in regard to the many requests which have been received from doctors, students, 
and medical libraries in other countries, for any textbooks and periodicals we 
can spare. We would like to be of assistance, but how? 

From New York your President went to Washington to represent the Associ- 
ation at a meeting called by Secretary Flemming of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Representatives of voluntary health organizations, 
professional and educational associations and institutions were invited to a 
series of three meetings, and we were delighted to be included in the one on 
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December 10th. A representative of $.L.A. was also in attendance and we 
really felt that something had been achieved when librarians were asked to 
participate in the discussion of ‘‘such matters as current and long-term needs 
in research; how the results of research may be better used for the advancement 
of health and how a more effective job can be done in health information and 
education.” Representatives of 77 organizations were in attendance, but for 
better discussion purposes they were divided into three groups, and a report 
from each group meeting was given at the afternoon general session. The 
Secretary was most courteous and cordial in listening to anything anyone had 
to say. Having conferred with all our members possible, in order to be prepared 
to make use of this golden opportunity to be heard, your President finally 
urged support for the following needs: (1) the allocation of a percentage of 
research grants to libraries for the securing and making available of the results 
of research in all forms—books, periodicals and microfilms; (2) aid in the con- 
struction of adequate library facilities; and (3) aid in the training of personnel 
to carry on this “middle man” job. Nothing world-shaking will probably come 
from this conference, but at least the squeaking wheel which needed grease, 


squeaked loudly. 

We have also had a request from Senator Hubert H. Humphrey for a descrip- 
tion of our international activities—which he received—and a follow-up request 
for specific data on the exact need for books and fellowships. 

We are getting a little top-level notice and it is to be hoped that these con- 


tacts will bear fruit. 
See you in Toronto, June 15-19! 
ISABELLE T. ANDERSON 
President 
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The Committee for 1959-60 has now been elected by members of the Medical 
Section of the Library Association. Mr. George Wilson, M.A., Librarian of the 
Medical Library at Manchester University, has been elected Chairman and 
Mr. Hipkins has agreed to serve a further term of office as Secretary. Other 
members elected are Miss D. Atkins, Librarian of the Postgraduate Medical 
School in the University of London, Mr. B. Armitage, Librarian of the Charing 
Cross Hospital Medical School, Mr. E. H. Cornelius, Assistant Librarian at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, Mr. W. A. Lee, Librarian of the Liver- 
pool Medical Institution and a former Chairman, and Mr. G. R. Pendrill, 
Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. Mr. Armitage, Mr. 
Cornelius and Mr. Pendrill are all serving on the Committee for the first time. 

The new term was opened with a most successful meeting at the library of 
the National Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, where the Director, 
with his Librarian and staff, welcomed members and gave them an account of 
all the aspects of their work, an important part of which is publication of an 
abstract journal. Although small, the Library is organized for intensive service 
as a national information centre in its special field. In November the Section 
again visited fresh territory when it met at the Library of the Royal Army 
Medical College at Millbank. Although originally a parallel to the Surgeon- 
General’s Library this has developed in quite a different way and now serves 
what is in effect a postgraduate teaching institution. All medical officers of the 
Army have to take a preliminary course of training in this college and research, 
especially in pathology and tropical medicine, is carried on by members of its 
teaching staff. Apart from its excellent stock of current literature, it has a good 
collection of older books, The Librarian, Mr. M. Davies, is preparing a catalogue 
of these for publication in the Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps. Both 
he and the Chairman of his Library Committee, Colonel Gordon, were present 
to welcome members and to conduct them round the interesting exhibits which 
were displayed for the occasion. Among a number of rare books and interesting 
documents were the original paintings by Sir Charles Bell of some of the wounds 
which he was called upon to treat after the Battle of Waterloo. 


* * + 


It is with regret that we have to note the recent death of Mr. G. F. Home, 
who was Librarian of the Royal Society of Medicine from 1935 to 1952. Mr. 
Home was well known to many American doctors, especially those who were in 
England during the last war. In his history of the Royal Society of Medicine, 


* Contributed by Dr. F. N. L. Poynter, Librarian, The Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library. 
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Sir Maurice Davidson paid a tribute to Home which may be quoted on this 
occasion: “... Home was essentially a scholar, and something of a recluse. 
Although he was in many respects an ideal librarian, his somewhat academic 
outlook and what may be best described as his other-worldliness were possibly 
a disadvantage, more, perhaps, to himself than to those whom he served. During 
his term of office he introduced many useful innovations in regard to the classifi- 
cation of books, re-shelving of journals, etc. His greatest service to the Society, 
in the writer’s estimation, lay in his personal influence, which was a source of 
gratification to many who sought his opinion and advice, as they undoubtedly 
did, on matters pertaining to literature, and especially to the writing of articles 
or books. After five years of faithful work, he was suddenly seized with a severe 
heart attack while in his office, and for the next six months was condemned to 
an invalid’s life. He returned to work in January 1941, but the state of his 
health prevented him from giving to the library the full energy which otherwise 
he would certainly have devoted. His last attendance at a meeting of the Library 
Committee was on 25th March, 1952. Eventually he was obliged to resign his 
post, and the Council conferred on him the title of Honorary Consultant 


, 


Librarian.’ 
* * * 

The twenty-sixth Annual Conference of the British Records Association was 
held in London on ‘Tuesday and Wednesday, 25th-26th November. The morn- 
ing’s proceedings opened with an excellent Exhibition of Medical Records, held 
by courtesy of the Royal College of Physicians in the College Library. This 
displayed a wealth of material, contributed by some thirty sources including 
libraries, hospitals, and record offices all over the country. Though it is perhaps 
invidious to single out special contributions, the material supplied by Lanca- 
shire, Bedford, and Essex showed the extent of those counties’ resources, a fact 
commented upon in Mr. Payne’s excellent introduction to the Catalogue (price 
2/6d from the British Records Association). The Exhibition covered some four 
hundred years, from the late fifteenth to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and fell into four broad groups, dealing with (1) the medical profession; (2) 
medical education; (3) medical practice; and (4) care of the sick. Among the 
important items were displayed the first Ordinance Book of the Fellowship of 
Surgeons, dated ¢ 1492-1497; the Charter of the College of Physicians, 1518; 
the Exemplification of the Ordinances of the Amalgamated Company of Barber- 
Surgeons, 1530; and the first Minute-Book of the Court of Assistants of the 
Society of Apothecaries, 1617-1651. We were reminded by further items of one 
lesser-known aspect of the church’s activities, namely the licensing of doctors 
and midwives by the Bishops. Among these was a licence for a female surgeon 
dated 1673. (A similar licence of 1612 is actually on record.) From licensing, 
logically, we moved to quacks, the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries being 
particularly rich. 
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In the second section, medical education, we saw among others the famous 
1564 Charter for Anatomies (four bodies a year!); Harvey’s Diploma from the 
University of Padua; proposals for the establishment of schools of anatomy and 
surgery in London (c 1734); students’ lecture notes and registers of students. 
The third section, medical practice, proved perhaps the most interesting. We 
were shown fifteenth-century receipt books, account books, precautions against 
the plague, coroners’ reports, and a doctor’s case-book of 1636-1654. Particu- 
larly memorable was the Diary of Dr. John Casaubon (‘At Dinner I was almost 
Choaked by swallowing a bit of Roasted s? of Mutton...my Melancholi 
suggested it was an Extraordinarie Judgement . . .’); and an agreement to cure 
‘hipocondriak melancholy madness’ by the Quack David Irish. A slave-ship 
surgeon’s catalogue; a hospital surgeon’s notebook; and numerous case-books 
completed a very varied collection, which incidentally also told us how Crom- 
well cured his pimples and when Schweppes mineral waters were first intro- 
duced. Last but hardly least, came the care of the sick; and naturally here, the 
hospital records really came into their own, regulating the amount of fuel and 
beer allowed to each patient with terrifying efficiency. The section closed some- 
what lugubriously with lunacy. 

The afternoon’s meeting at Cutlers’ Hall, near St. Paul’s, proved equally 
memorable, with an able talk by Dr. Charles Newman on ‘Medical Records’, 
in which he treated exhaustively the various types of records, emphasising in 
particular the need to preserve case-books, at least by sampling. The President 
of the Association, Sir Hilary Jenkinson, in his vote of thanks, promised to take 
up this matter of preservation, and the proceedings ended with a lively general 
discussion. 

* * * 

The Secretary of the Library Association, Mr. P. S. J. Welsford, will be 
retiring in April after 30 years’ service, and his successor has already been 
appointed. He is Mr. Hugh Barry, Deputy Secretary of the British Dental 
Association. Mr. Welsford’s sterling labours for the cause of the public library, 
with which he is primarily identified, are well known and recognized in 
Britain and with his going the public libraries will lose a stalwart champion. 
The fact that the new Secretary has gained his experience in a medical organiza- 
tion will not make him less aware that much still remains to be done for the 
public library, but his training and special knowledge of the scientific world 
should have given him some familiarity with the problems of special and 
particularly of medical libraries. We all wish him success in his new and impor- 
tant post. 

* * * 

Four members of the British delegation which attended the recent Interna- 
tional Conference on Scientific Information at Washington were given an 
opportunity to report on the proceedings at a crowded meeting called by 
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ASLIB on 12th December. The attendance was in fact so large that the meeting 
had to be adjourned from ASLIB headquarters to the lecture hall of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum at South Kensington. It was clear from the report 
that the whole field of scientific information was reviewed at the Conference, 
but the delegates could not repress a note of disappointment. While a wealth 
of detail and description of individual theories and systems had been provided, 
there had been little attempt to make comparative evaluations or to hammer 
out common principles in the field of documentation. In the matter of the 
storage and subject indexing of information the British representatives were 
clearly of the opinion that the uses of the machine and the electronics engineer 
should not be overestimated, that traditional methods of indexing were still of 
the greatest importance, and that the use of machines calls for greater, not 
less, skill and precision from those serving them. 

The failure to discuss a common theory or philosophy of information retrieval 
may have been due, in part, to the organization of the Conference which was 
the subject of some adverse criticism. It could also have resulted from the fact 
that, unlike its predecessor, the Royal Society Scientific Information Confer- 
ence of 1948, the Washington Conference seems to have been composed of a 
majority of information workers and a minority of scientists. The prerequisite 
of any documentation policy must be a clear expression of the consumers’ 
requirements and this appears to have been lacking in Washington. 
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By WicuiAM K. Beattyt 


ALLEN, ALBERT R. What does medical communication cost the author? M. Times 
86: 1128-1132, Sept., 1958. 

The author, drawing from his own experience, reports costs of obtaining 
package library material, reprints, and slides. He emphasizes “hidden”’ costs 
for postage, and for transporting exhibit materials. Average costs are given as 
one hundred dollars to publish an article, and two hundred and fifty to present 
an exhibit. 


ASHER, RICHARD. Why are medical journals so dull? Brit. M. J. 2: 502-503, 
Aug. 23, 1958. 

This paper “solves no problems; it only poses them.” These include wrappers 
that are difficult to remove, drab covers and printing techniques, unattractive 
titles for the articles, seemingly endless repetition of subject matter, and dull- 
ness or obscurity in the use of style, diagrams, i. illustrations. 


BACKER, Marcus. Caveat scriptor. New England J. Med. 259: 1125-1126, Dec. 
4, 1958. 
Dr. Backer repeats the ancient warning, “If you had kept still, you might 
yet be a thinker,” and also gives many examples of poor Latin used by writers 
who would have done better to express themselves in English. 


BucHanan, R. E. Microbiological literacy. Bact. Rev. 22: 204-215, Sept., 1958. 

Microbiological literacy consists of an ability to form new names correctly; 
to make proper use of case endings and adjectival agreement; and to hyphenate 
or combine appropriately. Suggested causes of “‘illiteracy”’ are: increasing use 
of jargon; poor editing of standard texts and journals; ineffective training in 
Latin and Greek; poorly constructed nomenclature; and the lack of an authori- 
tative statement of “good form.” 


DooLey, KATHLEEN. Library service: international style. Hosp. Progress 39: 
69, 102, Dec., 1958. 

Hospital patients often would like books in foreign languages, and these are 
frequently difficult to obtain. The librarian should be familiar with an English 
version of each book. Suggestions for encouraging gifts of such material are 
given. 


* More lengthy reviews of some of the items mentioned here may appear either simul 
taneously or later in the section “Book Reviews and Journal Notes”’. 
T Medical Librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Du.ieEv, Louis. Le journalisme médical Montpelliérain. Montpellier Méd. 54: 
28-38, July—Aug., 1958. 
A history is given of medical journal publication in Montpellier. Titles, 
dates, and founders are presented for these journals, and a descriptive list of 
them is appended. 


DuieEv, Louts. Le premier ancétre de “‘Montpellier Médical.”’ Montpellier méd. 
54: 14-27, July—-Aug., 1958. 
Explores the origins of the first medical journal published in Montpellier. 
An appendix lists, alphabetically by author, the articles in the first six issues. 


Dun op, D. M., and Denston, T. C. The history and development of the ‘British 
Pharmacopoeia.” Brit. M. J. 2: 1250-1252, Nov. 22, 1958. 

Descriptions of British pharmacopoeias are given from 1618 to date. The 
confusion produced by English, Scottish, and Irish versions, and their eventual 
union is related. The authors explain the purposes and policies of the present 
Pharmacopoeia. 


FISHBEIN, Morris. The bibliography of surgery. J. Internat. Coll. Surgeons 30: 
535-538, Nov., 1958. 
A brief history of surgical books and periodicals is presented and some of the 
more important current journals are also described. Two paragraphs are de- 
voted to journals containing abstracts. 


FISHBEIN, Morris. The “running start” in medical writing. Postgrad. Med. 
24: 448, Oct., 1958. 

The title refers to the author’s pet abomination: the circuitous expression 
that indicates the writer’s lack of faith in the value of his comments. Dr. Fish- 
bein suggests, and uses embarrassingly familiar examples, that the writer is 
usually correct in his valuation. 


GowERS, Sir Ernest. Medical jargon; The Oslerian Oration 1958. Practitioner 
181: 338-344, Sept., 1958. 

Sir Ernest states that “it is bad for a language when the sharp edges of its 
words are blunted,” and quotes many amusing and instructive illustrations of 
obscure or ponderous words and phrases. He believes that a clear and forceful 
style may be achieved by hard work. 


Izant, H. A. A library devoted to world health. Internat. Nursing Rev. 5: 28-29, 
Apr., 1958. 

The World Health Organization Library maintains a collection of books, 
journals, pamphlets, and reports dealing primarily with public health, com- 
municable diseases, environment sanitation, and nursing. The collection in- 
cludes over 1900 current journals. The Library provides card indexes, abstracts, 
and photoduplicated articles for WHO workers in remote areas. Seminars and 
conferences are supplied with reading lists and small library collections. 
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KERWIN, PHILOMENA F. The volunteer in the hospital library. Hosp. Progress 
39: 87, 138, Oct., 1958. 

The article discusses the qualifications and duties of the volunteer, the serv- 
ices she can offer to the patient, and ways and means of retaining her interest 
and effectiveness. An appended ‘“‘reviewer’s reaction” lays stress on the screen- 
ing of volunteers and their proper assignment. 

Kronick, Davin A. The Fielding H. Garrison List of Medical and Scientific 
Periodicals of the 17th and 18th Centuries; Addenda et Corrigenda. Bull. 
Hist. Med. 32: 456-474, Sept.—Oct., 1958. 

This useful compilation brings Garrison’s list, published 25 years before, up 
to date. New periodicals are added, in the same subject arrangement, and a 
list of corrections or variant annotations is given at the end. 

MAHORNER, Howarpb. Books—and the education of a surgeon. Am. Surgeon 24: 
787-790, 1958. 

This charming and thoughtful presidential address to the Southeastern Surgica! 

Congress is a tribute to “one of the most helpful tools in a surgeon’s career.”! 

It contains a discursive commentary on the book collector and his unique 

pleasures. 


MANN, GUNTER. Die medizinischen Lesegesellschaften in Deutschland. Kéln, 
Greven Verlag, 1956. (Arbeiten aus dem Bibliothekar-Lehrinstitut des 


Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen. H. 11). 

Gernot Rath (Ztschr. Bibliothekswesen Bibliographie 5: 220-222, 1958) 
reviews this interesting history of German “‘pre-library” reading societies. 
OATFIELD, HAROLD, and EmiLio, BETTY REYNOLDS. Some aspects of searching 

in the pharmaceutical literature. Am. Documentation 9: 238-272, Oct., 1958. 

This comprehensive paper offers many helpful suggestions for searching the 
literature, and provides tables listing the major journal and book sources to be 
consulted. A wide variety of translating, reference, and information services is 
described. This wealth of material, covering a much broader area than the title 
suggests, is presented with a refreshing touch of humor. 

SNORRASON, E. Danish physicians and the periodicals of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Danish M. Bull. 5: 200-209, 1958. 

A brief account of the early scientific and medical periodicals of Europe is 
followed by a lengthy and comprehensive history of Danish scientific and 
medical periodicals from 1673 when Bartholin’s Acta Medica & Philosophica 
Hafniensia began. Reproductions of the title pages from the more important 
journals add to this interesting article. 

VipaL, Yvonne. La Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Médecine de Montpellier. 
Montpellier méd. 54: 77-105, 1958. 
This comprehensive history of the Library contains lengthy quotations from 
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original material and from the Library catalogues. Of special interest is a peti- 
tion presented by the students in 1757 demanding access to and some control 
over the Library. 


BRIEF NOTES 


A column that is well worth looking at each month is “‘Books and Bandages”’ 
in the Catholic Library World. Edited by Mary McNamara for some time, 
Sister Mary Berenice from Buffalo has recently taken it over. Topics discussed 
in current issues include the development in the curriculum of liberal arts 
colleges of courses on hospital libraries, the Inter-Association Hospital Libraries 
Committee, the “loneliness” of the hospital librarian in the ‘one man” library, 
and medical writing. 

C. F. A. Marmory (Five Years’ Work in Librarianship, 1951-5; published 
by the Library Association, 1958) presents an interesting chapter on medical 
libraries (pp. 55-71). Mildred Fisher (//linois Libraries 40: 757-8, Nov., 1958) 
briefly describes the Alton State Hospital Library. The occasion of letting con- 
tracts for the new Bio-Medical Library at the University of Minnesota stimu- 
lated a short historical description and comments on the plans (Library Journal 
83: 3402, 3404, Dec. 1, 1958). The handsome Lawrence Reynolds Library is the 
subject of a paper by Mrs. Sarah C. Brown (Library Journal 83: 3362-3363, 
Dec. 1, 1958). 

A list of the medical journals in the V. A. Center at Whipple, Arizona, ap- 
pears in the October issue of Arizona Medicine. 

Stamps and medicine sparked several entertaining, and well illustrated, 
articles in recent issues of Ars Medici. The October issue of the British Journal 
of Clinical Practice (p. 746) has a short note on Robert Koch being honored in 
this fashion. The Jilinois Medical Journal (pp. 249-250, Nov., 1958) lists 
many new stamps of medical interest. A note of grim despair is sounded by 
Dr. John J. Hanlon (Temple University Medical Center Bulletin p. 6-8, Dec., 
1958) under the heading “‘Philately—A medical syndrome.” After a thorough 
clinica! description he remarks that ‘Measures for specific prevention appear 
impractical or impossible.” 

Dr. C. Craig (Medical Journal of Australia 2: 1-8, July 5, 1958) discourses 
engagingly on ‘“‘Some doctors in famous novels and a play.” 

The Hebrew Medical Journal (1: 110-122, and 123-130, 1958) contains two 
informative articles on Hebrew medical terminology. Dr. A. Goldstein writes 
concerning the “Guiding principles of Hebrew medical philology,” and Dr. L. 
M. Herbert reviews ‘‘Hebrew medical terms in blood diseases.” 

The Zeitschrift fiir Kinderpsychiatrie recently passed its twenty-fifth birth- 
day and D. A. van Kreveln notes the event (25: 1-8, Mar., 1958). S. Dimitrov 
performs a similar task for Ahirurgiia (11: 5-11, no. 1, 1958) on the occasion 
of a tenth anniversary. A semicentennial observance is marked by H. Mondor 
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in the Journal de Chirurgie (76: 5-12, Jun.—Jul., 1958). The appearance of the 
first issue of the tenth volume caused the Archivos del Hospital Universitario of 
Havana to delegate I. M. Castro for a brief historical review (10: 80-83, Jan.- 
Feb., 1958). The approach of a fiftieth birthday provides Maurice Campbell 
with an opportunity to discuss the history of Heart and the other major journals 
treating the same subject (British Heart Journal 20: 297-298, July, 1958). Dr. 
Johnson F. Hammond describes “The Birth of The Journal” in the 75th anni- 
versary issue of the J.A.M.A. (p. 1398-1410, July 12, 1958). 





Editorials 


A GUEST EDITORIAL 


THe LIBRARY AND THE COLLECTOR 


It is not far from the truth to say that the most distinguished medical libraries, 
large or small, are those in which some keen book collector has taken or is taking 
an interest. The outstanding recent example has been the Rudolph Matas 
Library whose sponsor’s spectacular bequest, enviable as it is, is probably no 
more important to that library than the enthusiasm he put into building up 
the collection and the support he attracted for it during his life. Other libraries 
have benefited in the same way in the past, most often in the field of historical 
collecting. Once a library has been so endowed, and the word holds good whether 
the endowment has been monetary or not, it can count on continuing to derive 
benefits from its patron long after his death. The book-collecting germ is infec- 
tious, the interest will persist in his surviving friends, and the presence of his 
books will make collectors of many who never knew him. 

As a publicist in a good cause, the librarian might well set himself these days 
to overcome the old canard that historical collecting is the only kind worthy of 
the name. All around us are people keen on their work and eager to own the 
best books in their field, though it be one with a history not yet ten years 
long. A group of books is a collection not by virtue of its age but by what it 
means to its owner. Most collectors do come to take an interest in the early 
books in their field, but even keener than the excitment of acquiring a de- 
sired first edition is the realization that a new monograph bought last week 
is to be a classic, but that at the moment only we and few others are aware 
of it. 

To do what one can to encourage private collecting without any expectation 
of immediate advantage is to act well for the future of one’s library. The tech- 
niques are simple: Assure the young that book collecting is not esoteric and 
need not be expensive, ply them with dealers’ catalogues, admire their books 
and borrow them for exhibits. Don’t give away books not needed by the library 
but run occasional sales of them at very low prices. Above all, treat gifts with 
respect and win for the library a reputation as one where books are cared for. 
Keep a collector or two on your library committee, but balance him with one 
like the late Dr. George Dock who used to say that he served on the library 
committee of his school for the express purpose of keeping books out of the 
library. 

A library stands out for its ability to provide the unexpected on demand as 
well as the best, and it is only possible to do so if some one at some time exer- 
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cised the imagination and skill of the good collector. There is no reason, of 
course, why this role cannot be played by the librarian himself, always assuming 
that he has a feeling for books. Without which, nothing. 

G. S. T. CAVANAGH 

Chairman, Publication Committee 


PLETHORA OF MATERIAL? 


In traveling over the country one is greatly impressed by the cleverness, 
adaptability and downright ingenuity of librarians. One sees libraries where 
there is not one extra inch of space and where staff working conditions are next 
to impossible—yet none of this is visible to patrons because everything seems 
to run so smoothly. One sees other libraries which have grown just like Topsy. 
They have assimilated space wherever it was available and have spread over 
one or more floors or buildings, sometimes in distant locations. The operation 
of such a scattered area is bound to be difficult, but again the library patrons 
may never be aware of the tribulations involved because of excellent behind 
the scenes administration. Still other libraries have been established for one 
specific organization. They find themselves called upon to serve the many 
institutions of a sizable medical center. How do their librarians manage this 
job of providing “all things for all people” and on a budget adequate only for 


“ce 


the parent institution? Then one sees a library with a spacious building, a fine 


collection of books and journals, an excellent staff and—wonder of wonders —a 
realistic budget. A trained observer will realize that this enviable state of 
affairs could only be brought about by a librarian who is a perfect combination 
of a public relations expert, a true scholar, a worthy administrator and a fine 
executive. 

It is obvious that the librarians described in these varied circumstances have 
done and are doing fine work. Why is it, though, that these people who have 
accomplished so much and who have solved both large and small problems 
apparently so satisfactorily do not share in print with their fellow workers 
their discoveries, their innovations and their proven short-cuts. These same 
librarians are as cordial and as cooperative as possible to visiting confreres. 
They will answer all questions and will help in every way EXCEPT in the one 
way which would be of the most aid to the most people—to prepare a written 
account of their ideas, suggestions and accomplishments. 

It would seem that members of the medical profession respond much more 
strongly to the duty of sharing their experiences with their fellow workers. 
Apparently almost every physician who discovers something new or different 
is anxious to present it to his profession as a whole. One hears very often about 
the plethora of medical writing but there is no need for such concern about 
medical library writing. Surely a plethora, however, is more productive than 
is a vacuum. Surely, too, physicians are not less busy, more literate or more 
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generous than are medical librarians. A definite part of a medical research is 
the dictum that a project, however simple or complex, is not complete until a 
written report has been prepared. Librarians might well ponder this principle. 
Medical librarianship is an honorable profession—a worthy ancillary to 
medicine itself. Its practitioners like their medical colleagues should share 
their findings, as pointed out in Ecclesiasticus: 
“Well ordered words are as the honey-comb, sweet to the soul and health 
to the bones, and good instruction shall give grace.” 





Association News 


SCHEDULED MEETINGS 


Toronto, Canada June 15-19, 1959 
Kansas City, Missouri May 16-20, 1960 
Seattle, Washington May 7-12, 1961 


MepricAt LIBRARY ASSOCIATION REFRESHER COURSES 


The second series of Refresher Courses on Medical Library Practice and 
related subjects will be held Saturday, June 13, 1959, at the King Edward- 
Sheraton Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, preceding the annual convention 
of the Medical Library Association which opens Monday, June 15th. Those 
wishing to register for courses who have not already sent in their application 
forms should apply at once to Miss Ruth Mann, Mayo Clinic Library, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota. Registration closes May 15th. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., REGIONAL GROUP MEETING 


The sixth annual meeting of the Washington, D.C. Area Regional Group was 
held at the University of Virginia in Charlottesville on October 18, 1958. Mr. 
Samuel Lazerow of the National Library of Medicine presided. The program of 
the morning session was a panel discussion on ‘““The New Loan Policy of the 
National Library of Medicine from the Borrower’s Point of View,” of which 
the moderator was Mr. Scott Adams and the panel members were Miss Eliza- 
beth Adkins, Miss J. Marie Harvin, Miss Muriel R. McKenna, and Miss 
Elizabeth Sturdevant. The election of the Steering Committee for the 1959 
meeting took place at the afternoon session, and was followed by a talk by Dr. 
Frank B. Rogers on his recent European trip. The meeting concluded with a 
visit to Monticello. 


MIDWEST REGIONAL GROUP MEETING 


The fall meeting of the Midwest Regional Group took place on October 17 
and 18, 1958, at Kalamazoo, Michigan, where the members were guests of The 
Upjohn Company. The speaker at the afternoon meeting on Friday, October 
17, was Dr. Thomas McLennan, Resident in Surgery, Bronson Methodist 
Hospital, whose subject was “Personalities in British Surgery.” At the dinner 
meeting that evening Dr. Robert Heinle, Director of Biological Research at 
The Upjohn Company spoke on ‘““The Leukemias.” On Saturday morning there 
were two speakers, Mr. Lee Macdonald, representing Product Research and 
Development at The Upjohn Company, spoke on ‘‘New Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ucts” and Miss Nettie A. Mehne, Medical Indexer at The Upjohn Company 
library, described the “Union List of Serials in Kalamazoo.” In the afternoon 
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the meeting concluded with tours of Borgess and Bronson Hospital Medical 
and Nursing Libraries. 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL GROUP MEETING 


The first meeting of the New England Regional Group of the Medical Library 
Association was held on 5-6 December in Boston, Mass. at the Boston Medical 
Library and the Harvard Medical School. Charles Colby III, Librarian at the 
Boston Medical Library, acted as host for approximately 100 librarians from 
the six New England states. 

A panel discussion on “Extending New England Medical Library Resources 
through Interlibrary Loan” was arranged with Miss Gertrude Annan, Librarian 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, acting as moderator. Speakers on the 
program were representative of the school, society and hospital medical li- 
braries. 

Mr. Frederick G. Kilgour, Librarian at the Yale Medical Library, conducted 
a workshop on periodicals with special reference to procedures used at the Yale 
Medical Library. Questions which had been sent to him prior to the meeting 
were open for discussion. 

At the business meeting which was chaired by Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins, 
Assistant Librarian, Yale Medical Library, and Chairman of the group, it was 
voted to select an informal type of organization, consisting of a Steering Com- 
mittee. This committee, on a self-perpetuating basis, is made up of three mem- 
bers, the past, present and incoming chairmen. Mrs. Anne Maxville, Librarian 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Providence, will act as chairman for the next meeting 
to be held on 30-31 October 1959 in Providence. 


THE CLENDENING MEDICAL LIBRARY BROCHURE 


The Clendening Medical Library of the University of Kansas, School of 
Medicine has issued as its second annual keepsake, ‘‘La Mort du Roy Henry 
Deuxieme aux Tournelles 4 Paris, le X. Juillet, 1559. Reproduction of a con- 
temporary woodcut.” Copies may be obtained from the Library. 


THE PHILIPPINE MEDICAL LIBRARY SOCIETY 


An announcement has been received recently of the founding, on August 31, 
1956, of the Philippine Medical Library Society. Its institutional membership 
includes 19 libraries. The president is Mr. Aquilino Y. Argosino, Sr., Librarian 
of the Medical Library of the College of Medicine, University of the Philippines. 

Two members of the Society who visited and studied in the United States 
recently are Miss Milagros Paredes, Medical Librarian of the Department of 
Health, and Mr. Juanito Maquiso, Librarian of the Institute of Hygiene, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. Mr. Maquiso formerly served as secretary of the 
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Philippine Medical Library Society. A third member, Mrs. Salustia Kalaw- 
Angeles, is currently in the United States, studying for a Ph.D. degree in 
library science at the University of Michigan. Mrs. Kalaw-Angeles served as 


vice president of the Society. 
On behalf of the members of the Medical Library Association the BULLETIN 
extends to the Philippine Medical Library Society sincere wishes for strength 


and progress throughout the future. 





News Items 





YALE EXHIBIT COMMEMORATES FAMOUS BOOK 


An exhibit opened in December 1958 at the Yale Medical Library honored 
the one hundredth anniversary of Rudolf Virchow’s Cellular Pathology. With 
this book Virchow changed the course of medical science by pointing out the 
fact that the body is made up of cells and that the examination of cell changes 
could point out the causes of diseases. In addition to presenting Virchow as the 
“Father of Modern Pathology,” the exhibit shows that during his eighty-one 
years Virchow discovered leukemia, was an outspoken and active politician, was 
elected to the Prussian Parliament and served for 41 years, established the first 
drainage system in Berlin, was responsible for the first effective water supply 
in Berlin, founded, ran, and organized the Prussian Budget system, wrote 2,000 
pamphlets and books, not including political works, published a weekly medical 
paper to improve the professional standing of the medical profession, was a 
practicing doctor, was a notable teacher, and was one of Germany’s most dis- 
tinguished anthropologists. 


NSF ESTABLISHES RESEARCH ADVISORY SERVICE ON 
INFORMATION PROCESSING 


The National Science Foundation has announced the establishment of a 
Research Information Center and Advisory Service on Information Processing 
to be operated jointly by the Foundation and the National Bureau of Standards. 
The Foundation has made a grant of $105,000 to the National Bureau of 
Standards for the establishment and first year’s operation of the Service, and 
will establish policies for its use. The Service will be staffed by Bureau per- 
sonnel. The Council of Library Resources has contributed $20,000 toward 
operating costs during the first two years. 

The new Service is designed to bring together research and development data 
on methods and equipment for the automatic processing of scientific infor- 
mation, and to foster closer co-operation among groups in industry, private 
foundations, universities, professional societies, and the Federal Government 
concerned with developing and improving methods for rapid and efficient 
handling of large volumes of information. The Service is a part of a broad 
program being developed by the National Science Foundation to improve the 
quality of scientific information services and shorten the time spent by 
scientists in searching literature. 

During the first six to nine months, the Service will assemble and organize 
available research and development data on methods and equipment for the 
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automatic processing of information expressed in words, diagrams, or other 
non-numerical forms. Continuing tasks, to be begun as rapidly as possible, wil! 
be to explore known sources and locate undeveloped sources of information on 
current research and development activities; establish and maintain a central 
reference file of information on current projects, researchers, and publications 
in the field; follow developments closely, analyze collected information, and 
from time to time prepare and publish reviews of progress; test and compare 
various procedures and techniques for the manipulation or searching of infor- 
mation; provide Federal agencies and co-operating private organizations with 
requested technical advice on information-processing problems and on proposed 
research in the field. Eventually, it is hoped the Service will be able to provide 
co-operating private organizations and Federal agencies with consulting serv- 
ices regarding the use of machines as aids in research on information proc- 
essing, the availability of machine facilities for testing theories and techniques, 
and the availability for research purposes of texts and other source data in a 
form suitable for machine processing. 

Examples of specific areas of investigation with which the Service will be 
concerned are theoretical studies of information storage and retrieval; mechan- 
ization of procedures included in the processing of information for storage and 
retrieval and in the planning and conduct of searches; methods of using natural 
language, or a less varied form of natural language, for mechanical storage and 
retrieval systems; development and evaluation of mechanized storage and 
retrieval systems; machine translations from one natural language into an- 
other; automatic recognition, searching, and identification of patterns such as 
chemical structure diagrams; and development and testing of equipment for 
accomplishing any of the preceding tasks. 

Organizations and individuals engaged in research and development activi- 
ties or planning programs in these areas may request further information about 
the new Service and the procedures to be followed in requesting advice or 
information by writing to the Research Information Center and Advisory 
Service on Information Processing, Program for Documentation Research, 
National Science Foundation, Washington 25, D.C. 


NEW RECRUITMENT PAMPHLETS 


A new pamphlet entitled Choose Medical Librarianship by Miriam D. Haw- 
kins has been published by the Medical Library Association. It describes a 
medical library, the work of a medical librarian, his educational equipment, 
and the rewards of the practice of medical librarianship. This pamphlet, to- 
gether with that written by Janet Doe, Be a Medical Librarian, may be ob- 
tained from Miss Martha R. Neville, Staff Library, Presbyterian and Woman’s 
Hospitals, 230 Lothrop Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 

A less specialized presentation of librarianship is the illustrated leaflet, Your 
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Career as a Librarian, written by Dilla W. MacBean and published and dis- 
tributed by Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. It describes the what, where (including medical libraries), 
when, how, who, and why of librarianship, and ends with a short list of organ- 
izations and individuals who can give additional information. Single copies are 
available free, multiple copies are 10 cents each for quantities of ten to one 
hundred and special rates are given for quantities of more than one hundred. 


ALA EUROPEAN TOUR 


On June 27, 1959, at the end of the ALA Convention in Washington, D. C., 
a special flight for ALA members only, and their families, will leave for London. 
A thirty-five-day motorcoach tour of England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and France will include specially arranged programs in some of the 
Continent’s most important libraries. The tour will end in Paris on August 1, 
with an overnight flight arriving in New York on August 2. If the passenger 
capacity of the plane is more than sufficient to accomodate the tour group, the 
remaining space will be offered to ALA members who do not wish to participate 
in the tour. The use of a chartered plane, the cost of which is less than ‘‘Econ- 
omy Class” air transportation while providing the same standards of comfort 
and security, makes it possible to offer this private tour at a price considerably 
lower than that usually required for comparable European vacations. 

Mr. C. Donald Cook, Assistant to the Director of Libraries of Columbia 
University, is in charge of the tour. Tour arrangements are being handled by 
Compass Travel Bureau, Inc., 55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. The 
detailed itinerary and information about the cost of the tour may be obtained 
by writing directly to the Compass Travel Bureau. 


COURSE IN HOSPITAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


A course in Hospital Librarianship will be offered in the spring semester at 
Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, by Mary Jane Ryan, Chief Librarian 
at the Veterans Administration Hospital, Sepulveda, California. The course, 
“for those interested in providing library service to medical libraries, nursing 
libraries, and patients’ libraries,”’ is intended to give an overall view of hospital 
library administration, including such topics as book and periodical selection, 
budget, cataloging, records and reports, and also some discussion of biblio- 
therapy. It will be held on Saturday mornings from 10:30 to 12:10 and will 
give two semester hours of credit toward an M.S. in L.S. A limited number of 
qualified persons not wishing to work for the degree will be admitted also. The 
tuition and fees are $42.50. For further information write to the Director, 
Graduate Department of Library Science, Immaculate Heart College, 2021 
North Western Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, LONDON, MEDICAL SECTION 





The Medical Section of the Library Association, London, held its Annual 
General Meeting, followed by the Annual Dinner, on February 9, 1959 at the 
Rembrandt Hotel, London. The business meeting preceded the dinner. The 
after-dinner speaker was Professor Sir Charles Dodds, M.V.O., F.R.S., M.D., 
Harveian Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 


LIBRARY SURVEY PUBLISHED 





The University of Washington Press is publishing in 1959 a four-volume set 
entitled Library Development Project, the report of a survey by the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association of library services in British Columbia, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington. Volume 3, “College, University, and 
Special Libraries in the Pacific Northwest,” includes the survey of medical 
libraries prepared by a committee of the Pacific Northwest Regional Group 
under the chairmanship of Miss M. Doreen E. Fraser. Other members of the 
committee were Miss Bertha B. Hallam, Mrs. Jean Ashford, and Miss Reva 
Nearhood. 


FIRST SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL IN MICROFORM ESTABLISHED 





An experiment in the publication of a scientific journal exclusively in micro- 
form is to be conducted during the next three years by the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences, with the assistance of grants from the Council on Library 
Resources and the National Science Foundation. The journal which will be the 
subject of the experiment is Wildlife Disease, the official publication of the 
Wildlife Disease Association, an international organization with a membership 
of approximately 300, concerned with the parasites, diseases, physiology, and 
other factors relating to the health and survival of wild animals in nature and 
captivity, and with the indirect relations of such factors to domestic animals 
and man. The journal began publication as a quarterly in January 1959. Mem- 
bership in the Wildlife Disease Association is $1.00 and carries with it a sub- 
scription to the journal and an irregularly-issued Newsletter. The address is 
2000 P Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The journal will be published on 3 x 5 inch Microcards manufactured and 
supplied by the Microcard Corporation. Each quarterly issue will consist of 
approximately four cards, of which each card will contain a single article of up 
to 47 pages of microtext and will bear in full size type the citation of the author, 
title, and issue number. A leaflet in full size type will accompany each issue, 
containing abstracts of the articles, duplicates of those which will be supplied 
to Biological Abstracts. 

The purpose of the experiment is to study the application of the microtext 
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techniques to the publication of the results of research, with special reference 
to the questions whether a small specialist group, unable to support the cost of 
a journal in letterpress, can do so with the use of microform; whether a journal 
in microform will serve the purpose of scientific communication in terms of 
author, reader, and library reaction; whether use of this technique will assist 
in expediting the publication of research reports; whether, by reducing the cost 
of publication, microtext will require less abridgement of important data than 
has become necessary in scientific journals generally; whether it will be possible 
to present photographic data; and what details of format are desirable. 


ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE APPROACHES HALF-CENTURY OF 
PUBLISHING 


Rockefeller Institute has completed nearly fifty years of publishing. Begin- 
ning with The Journal of Experimental Medicine, for which it assumed responsi- 
bility in 1905, it has published nearly a quarter of a million pages of scientific 
papers, largely from sources other than the Institute. Additional publications 
are the well known Journal of General Physiology and the four-year-old new- 
comer, Journal of Biophysical and Biochemical Cytology. For a time, also, 
Rockefeller Institute published a series of classic papers known as the Mono- 
graphs of Rockefeller Institute. Since 1904, also, the volumes of reprints entitled 
Studies from The Rockefeller Institute have appeared regularly; the current 
volume is number 156. During this half-century a host of famous scientists 
have served as editors and co-editors of the Rockefeller Institute publications 
—Dr. William H. Welch, Dr. Simon Flexner, Dr. Peyton Rous, Dr. Herbert 
Gasser, Dr. René Dubos, Dr. Vincent Dole, and Dr. Frank Horsfall. 


THE ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE PRESS 


Announcement has been made of the formation of The Rockefeller Institute 
Press under which the Institute’s long established publishing activities will be 
carried on. In association with the Oxford University Press, the Rockefeller 
Institute Press will publish, also, books and monographs on science and related 
subjects by members of the Institute faculty and by other scholars. The Rocke- 
feller Institute Press will be under the direction of Mr. Charles I. Campbell, 
Administrative Associate for Information Services. Production of the Institute’s 
journals will continue to be managed by Miss Florence M. Stewart, head of the 
Journals Department. 


LIBRARY METHODS ANALYSIS COURSE 


The Graduate School of Librarianship at the University of Washington, 
during the second term, July 23 to August 21, of the 1959 Summer Session, will 
offer a new course on “Library Methods Analysis” (Librarianship 490b, 3 
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credits). This course, concerned with internal management, work simplification 
and economic and efficient technical procedures, is designed primarily for in- 
service librarians. Problems and case studies will be presented and solved in 
lectures, demonstrations, and laboratory practice. Miss Jewel C. Hardkopf, 
library management analyst and consultant, Burlingame, California, will be 
the instructor. 


NOTEWORTHY PICTURE PRESENTED TO ARTIST’S 
GRANDDAUGHTER 

On January 30, 1959, at the Medical Museum of the Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology, Captain William M. Silliphant, MC, USN, commanding officer 
and director of the Institute, presented to Mrs. Elizabeth F. Bready, head of the 
Periodicals Department of the New York Academy of Medicine, a copy of an 
original drawing by her grandfather, Hermann Faber, which shows the death- 
bed scene of President Lincoln. 

As an artist on the staff of the Museum during the Civil War, Faber made 
many illustrations, the most noteworthy of which was his interpretation of 
Lincoln’s deathbed scene, the original of which is on display in the Museum. 
Faber entered the death room shortly after removal of Lincoln’s body and 
based his drawing on eyewitness accounts insofar as depicting those present 
and their actual positions in the room were concerned. Faber also did many 
medical illustrations for the six-volume Medical and Surgical History of the War 
of the Rebellion, which was completed in the 1880’s. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE TO BE HELD AT 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 

A Library Buildings and Equipment Institute will be held in the University 
of Maryland’s new McKeldin Library on the College Park campus, June 18-20, 
immediately preceding the ALA Conference in Washington, D. C. This Insti- 
tute, planned for librarians, architects and administrators who are interested in 
college, school and public library buildings and equipment, will be sponsored 
by the Section on Buildings and Equipment of the Library Administration 
Division of the American Library Association. The University of Maryland, 
through its McKeldin Library and University College, will be the Institute 
host. 

The program will include talks and discussions on procedures for planning a 
library, interior lay-outs, heating, lighting, equipment, site selection and 
critiques of plans for new libraries. Four general sessions and three periods of 
specialized group meetings are scheduled. The ALA display of building plans 
and material will be available for use throughout the Institute. Included in the 
display will be photographs of new buildings and equipment, plans of new 
buildings, publicity for fund raising, building program statements, standards 
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for school libraries, and documents on site selection. There also will be ample 
opportunity to discuss individual building problems with librarians who are 
experts on college, school and public library buildings. 

The total fee for the Institute will be $36.00. The Institute registration fee will 
be $26.00 (payable in advance), and will include room and board. The ALA 
Section fee will be $10.00 (payable on arrival). Institute meetings will begin on 
Thursday evening, June 18, and will continue through Saturday evening, June 
20. All reservations for the Institute must be made in advance. 

For information about living accommodations, registration, transportation 
from Washington, and program, write to Director of Institutes, University 
College, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. Address general inquiries 
to Keith Doms, Chairman, Section on Buildings and Equipment, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW SERIALS 


Academic Press, Inc., has completed plans for a new journal, Experimental 
Neurology, of which the editor will be Dr. William F. Windle, Chief of the 
Laboratory of Neuroanatomical Sciences, National Institutes of Health. The 
issues will appear bimonthly beginning early in 1959. The periodical will pub- 
lish results of original research by experimental methods, stressing particularly 
neurophysiology, pharmacology, chemistry, and experimental neuroanatomy, 
embryology, and pathology. Physiological psychology and the clinical sciences 
will not be excluded. It is believed that development and application to the 
nervous system of techniques of electron microscopy and of histochemistry will 
lead to an increasing number of reports of an experimental nature. Subscription 
information is available from Academic Press, Inc., 111 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York. 

Advances in Space Science, devoted to critical reviews in the whole field of 
astronautics, with particular emphasis on the disciplines of mathematics, as- 
tronomy, geophysics, geology, geography, and biology, is another new publi- 
cation planned by Academic Press. Volume I will be released during the second 
half of 1959. Two chapters of interest to biological science libraries are “‘Bio- 
physical Aspects of Astronautics” by H. J. Schaefer and ‘‘Nutrition and Space 
Flight” by R. G. Tischer. 

Eugene Garfield Associates has augmented its Current Contents publications 
with Current Contents of Chemical Publications which first appeared in January 
1959. The new weekly, designed to fill the chemical and allied industries’ need 
for current research information, covers research in pure and applied chemistry, 
as reported in a large number of periodicals familiar to medical library clientele. 
Three special features of the new service include coverage of chemical patents, 
translations of Russian and Japanese titles, and a magazine procurement 
service. The journal is available on both a single subscription and a group basis. 
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AIR POLLUTION PAMPHLETS 


An article about the smog that threatens all of our large cities which appeared 
in the Vew York Times Magazine, Sunday, January 18, as these notes were 
being assembled, brought to mind three pamphlets on the subject of air pollu- 
tion which were sent to the editors of the BULLETIN. These are The Health Effects 
of Air Pollution, published by the Government Printing Office, 1958, price, 10 
cents; Economic Effects of Air Pollution, also available from the Government 
Printing Office for 5 cents; and What’s in the Air? by Hazel Holly, No. 275 of 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York, 25 
cents each. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mrs. Marcia Darrah Buchanan, formerly a member of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library of Medical Sciences and more recently Librarian of 
the Lovelace Foundation Library, Albuquerque, New Mexico, has made her 
debut as an author. Her delightful story, ‘“The Longest Nickel Ride in Mule- 
Car History,” was published in the November 1, 1958, issue of The New Yorker. 

Dr. John F. Fulton, Sterling Professor of the History of Medicine at Yale 
School of Medicine, has been named recipient of the annual George Sarton 
Medal of the History of Science Society for 1958. Dr. Fulton was cited for his 
contributions as a physiologist, as a bibliographer, and as a historian of science. 
He has served as a member of the Board of Directors of the Medical Library 
Association and as an Honorary Consultant to the Army Medical Library. 

Miss Bertha B. Hallam is a member of the Portland Community Council 
Committee on Health Careers instituted by the National Health Council. 

Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, librarian emeritus and, since 1956, archivist of Lilly 
Research Laboratories, was chosen one of the ten top career women in Indian- 
apolis and was honored by the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce at a recog- 
nition dinner on November 5, 1958. 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Clark has been appointed Librarian for the Stuart Com- 
pany, Pasadena, California, replacing Mrs. Carmen Kreiter. Mrs. Clark, for 
several years a part-time lecturer in Medical Library Science at the University 
of Southern California Library School, was formerly Chief Librarian of the 
Los Angeles County Medical Association and more recently associated with the 
Los Angeles City Health Department Library. . 

Miss Roslyn Davis (M.S., Columbia University School of Library Service, 
1958) has been appointed to the position of Assistant Reference Librarian in 
charge of the Neuropsychiatric Library at New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center. She succeeds John Balkema, who has accepted the position 
of Librarian at the New York State Psychiatric Institute in New York City. 

Mr. Scott Adams, librarian of the National Institutes of Health, has accepted 
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a new position with the National Science Foundation. Mr. Adams will be 
Director, Foreign Science Information Program, Office of Science Information 
Services. 

Miss Dorothy M. Cramer, a member of the staff of the National Institutes 
of Health Library is leaving Bethesda to return to her home in Seattle. 

Miss Jean Einbeck (Columbia, 1959) has been appointed Periodicals Librarian 
at the New York University-Bellevue Medical Center. 

On July 1 Miss Ada L. Floyd will retire as librarian of the Cleveland Medical 
Library Association. MLA members: remember Miss Floyd as a gracious 
hostess when the Association met in Cleveland in 1947 and as a habitual par- 
ticipant at MLA meetings. 

Succeeding Miss Floyd as librarian at the Cleveland Medical Library Asso- 
ciation is Mr. David A. Kronick, formerly librarian at the University of Michi- 
gan Medical School and Assistant Business Manager of the BULLETIN. 

Mrs. Sonia L. Gruen has been appointed librarian of the new D. Samuel 
Gottesman Library of the Albert Einstein College of Medicine of Yeshiva 
University, New York, New York. 

Miss Mary Louise Marshall, librarian of the Rudolph Matas Medical Library, 
Tulane University School of Medicine, will retire on July 1. Always an active 
member of the Medical Library Association, Miss Marshall served as its presi- 
dent, 1942-1946, was the architect of its Standards for Medical Librarianship, 
and received the Marcia C. Noyes Award in 1953. She is the author of The 
Physician’s Own Library (Thomas, 1957). 

Mr. William Dosite Postell, \ibrarian of the Louisiana State University School 
of Medicine, has been appointed librarian to succeed Miss Marshall at Tulane 
University. Mr. Postell, an author also (Applied Medical Bibliography for 
Students, Thomas, 1955) and president of the Medical Library Association, 
1952-1953, was the recipient in 1958 of the Marcia C. Noyes Award. 

A son was born on February 7, 1959 to Mrs. Charlotte Studer Mitchell, 
librarian of Miles Laboratories, Incorporated. Mrs. Mitchell plans to return 
to her desk in the library soon. 





Book Reviews and Journal Notes 


A Way of Life and Selected Writings of Sir William Osler. New York, Dover 
Publications, 1958. $1.50. 


OSLER IN PAPERBACK 


For the Osler number of the Bulletin of John Hopkins Hospital of July 1919 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, the great classical scholar, contributed this poem ‘‘On a 
Portrait of Sir William Osler, Bart.’’: 


William the Fowler, Guillaume |’Oiseleur! 
I love to call him thus and when I scan 
The counterfeit presentment of the man, 
I feel his net, I hear his arrows whir. 
Make at the homely surname no demur, 
Nor on a nomination lay a ban 

With which a line of sovran lords began, 
Henry the Fowler was first Emperor. 


Aesculapius was Apollo’s chosen son. 

But to that son he never lent his bow, 

Nor did Hephaestus teach to forge his net; 
Both secrets hath Imperial] Osler won. 

His winged words straight to their quarry go. 
All hearts are holden by his meshes yet. 


If these words reflect the tremendous influence of Osler on his medical con- 
temporaries, times change, and Sir Geoffrey Keynes, himself a physician, now 
writes: 

But the generation that knew Osler is quickly passing, and with it must pass the memory of 
his living presence. His text-book of Medicine, although it can remain a pattern of style in 
medical writing, like every other text-book, cannot, with the advances of the Art and Science, 


be for long an active influence. Osler’s memory cannot, indeed, be served better than by a 
reading, or a re-reading, of his addresses and essays. 


To perpetuate this memory a committee of the Osler Club of London edited 
as a centenary tribute, with the help of Dr. W. W. Francis, the Selected Writings 
of Sir William Osler, published by the Oxford University Press in 1951. The 
committee consisted of Drs. W. R. Bett, W. J. Bishop, A. W. Franklin, J. F. 
Fulton, R. H. Hill, G. L. Keynes, M. J. Linnett, and A. M. Muirhead. Their 
aim was to present not Osler the pathologist or clinical professor, but their 
patron saint as essayist and historian telling of his concern with the history of 
medicine and of medical men and of his love of books. As the author myself of 
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Sir William Osler: Historian and Literary Essayist (Detroit, Wayne University 
Press, 1951), I cannot praise too highly this contribution to Osleriana. 

Preceded by an appreciative introduction by Sir Geoffrey Keynes, the sixteen 
essays in the book show the breadth of his interests, the charm of his literary 
style, and the power of his convictions: “‘Creators, Transmutors, and Trans- 
mitters,”’ “The Old Humanities and the New Science,” “Books and Men,” 
“Sir Thomas Browne,” “Guy Patin,” “Robert Burton,” ‘Michael Servetus,” 
“William Beaumont, a Backwood Physiologist,” “The Young Laennec,” 
“Letters to My House Physicians,” ‘“The Student Life,” ““Teaching and Think- 
ing,” ‘““The Growth of Truth,” “A Way of Life,” ‘‘Illustrations of a Bookworm,” 
and ‘‘The Collecting of a Library.” 

Although I should have liked seeing ‘‘Aequanimitas,” ‘“Man’s Redemption 
of Man,” “An Alabama Student,” ‘Thomas Dover,” “John Keats, the Apoth- 
ecary Poet,’ and “Science and Immortality” among the pieces, perhaps for 
personal reasons, one cannot have everything in 278 pages. 

The first essay in the book, written for a Shakespeare exhibition in 1916, is 
hard to come by, and his three letters to his house physicians describing his 
1890 visits to continental hospitals and towns are collected for the first time. 
“The Student Life” and “A Way of Life” are his best known addresses; the 
Browne and Burton essays are on two English literary greats who were Osler’s 
lifelong companions; and the beautifully written paper on Servet the victim of 
Calvin has always been a particular favorite of mine. 

Now through a special arrangement with the Oxford University Press, this 
collection has been reprinted from the British sheets with a new title, A Way 
of Life and Selected Writings of Sir William Osler, by the Dover Publications of 
New York in a paperback edition for $1.50. The bastard title and title page are 
ill-designed (the type far too large), but the paper is of good quality, the binding 
sound, especially so for a paperback, and the covers are attractive. 

Osler in paperback seems to me a publishing event. For one who came in 
contact with him through An Alabama Student and Harvey Cushing’s great 
biography and felt his influence, I believe that such an edition—easily available 
and at a low price—should have a better chance than before of getting to those 
for whom such writing was meant. In choosing ‘The Student Life” for an 
anthology many years ago, the late Christopher Morley wrote: 


9? «6 





Only our medical friends have a right to speak of the great doctor’s place in their own 
world; but one would like to see [Osler’s] honorable place as a man of letters more generally 
understood. His generous wisdom and infectious enthusiasm are delightfully expressed in 
his collected writings . .. His lucid and exquisite prose, with its extraordinary wealth of quo- 
tation from the literature of all ages, and his unfailing humor and tenderness, put him in the 
first rank of didactic essayists ... Rich in every gentle quality that makes life endeared, his 
books are the most sagacious and helpful of modern writings for the young student. As one 
who has found them an unfailing delight, I venture to hope that our medical confreres may 
not be the only readers to enjoy their vivacity and charm. 
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Of this value to the student, others have said much the same thing, though in 
a broader way. For example, this remark by Sir Authur MacNulty, which Sir 
Geoffrey quotes from the Cushing life of Osler: 


He advanced the science of medicine, he enriched literature and the humanities; yet indi- 
vidually he had a greater power. He became the friend of all he met—he knew the workings 
of the human heart metaphorically as well as physically. He joyed with the joys and wept 
with the sorrows of the humblest of those who were proud to be his pupils. He stooped to 
lift them up to the place of his royal friendship, and the magic touchstone of his generous 
personality helped many a desponder in the rugged paths of life. He achieved many honours 
and many dignities, but the proudest of all was his unwritten title, “The Young Man’s Friend.” 


Osler in paperback can give the student something he can get rarely and 
often with difficulty elsewhere: inspiration for the classics, a feeling for the 
humanities, and the beauty of literature, and the relationship between science 
and philosophy and history. As the study of medicine—and indeed every other 
profession—gets more and more complex and vast and the students become 
involved in their immediate course and laboratory and clinical details, some- 
thing gets lost. It is this something that Osler in this little book of essays can 
give them. I should like to see this volume as “required reading”’ for medical 
students if it weren’t for the onus of “required.” 

For years Eli Lilly and Company gave to medical graduates in this country 
copies of Osler’s Aequanimitas With other Addresses to Medical Students, Nurses 
and Practitioners of Medicine. May I suggest, along with Sir William’s one-page 
list of a “Bed-Side Library for Medical Students,” now appended to the 
Aequanimitas volume, that some such organization as the Lilly Company give 
the new M.D.’s copies of the Dover Publication’s A Way of Life and Selected 
Writings of Sir William Osler? The profession will surely be the better for a 
wide reading of this Osler in paperback. 

WILLIAM Waite, Pu.D. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Denton, GEorGE B. The Vocabulary of Dentistry and Oral Science. A Manual 
for the Study of Dental Nomenclature. Chicago, American Dental Association, 
Bureau of Library and Indexing Service, 1958. vii, 207 p. $4.00. 

In the foreword of Denton’s extraordinary standard work on dental nomen- 
clature, Donald Washburn describes the development of this special field which 
has been the concern of the American Dental Association for more than eighty 
years. The first notable result of the intention of the American Dental Associ- 
ation was the report of G. V. Black on the terminology of dental anatomy and 
cavity preparation which had been presented before the Columbian Dental 
Congress in 1893. Nearly half a century later, in 1937, a glossary of terms was 
prepared by a Committee of the A.D.A. under the leadership of L. Pierce 
Anthony which had worked on this task for 15 years. After another decennium 
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the Bureau of Library and Indexing Service of the A.D.A. assigned to this 
project George B. Denton, a scholar who, with his broad general background 
and his great experience in teaching dental history and literature at North- 
western University, was certainly the best choice for this enormous under- 
taking. 

Denton’s work is more than its title would let one assume. It is very much 
more than a dictionary explaining the meaning of the words related to dentistry 
and oral science. It outlines the procedure to supply the basis for judging 
whether a term is satisfactory to designate a certain scientific concept by 
studying the term through a lengthy series of steps. Denton is looking for the 
word that expresses best the wide variations in concept and application of 
dental terms, and he shows the importance of exactly defining a concept. 

The plan of Denton’s book is, as the author says, a discussion of the logic of 
language—the relations between man’s perceptual experience of his environ- 
ment, the elements of his thinking about that environment, and the language 
symbols that represent them. Denton discusses the fundamental characteristics 
of scientific language, the influences operating on technical and professional 
terminology, and the principles guiding the choice and coinage of words. The 
general and special nomenclature problems of dentistry and its major branches 
of knowledge and practice are discussed, and the way is shown to write a useful 
definition, to choose the preferable usage, and to coin an acceptable term. An 
extensive vocabulary of dental terms with very interesting critical notes con- 
cludes the book. 

To produce such a work which comprehends such a variety of dental words, 
various dental groups and individuals interested in this project had to be con- 
sulted by the author, who not only solved all the problems he encountered, but 
also described in various chapters of his book the foundations of scientific 
language, its characteristic and influencing forces. 

Denton’s unique work should be in the library of each dental practitioner 
and dental scholar. 

CurT PROSKAUER, D.M.D. 
New York 


Keys, Tuomas E. Applied Medical Library Practice. With chapters by Cathe- 
rine Kennedy and Ruth M. Tews. Springfield, Ill., Charles C Thomas, 
1958. xix, 495 p. $10.75 

Mr. Keys, as Librarian of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, is com- 
pletely qualified to write on medical librarianship as practiced at that insti- 

tution; this he has done. Certainly the principles applied in so outstanding a 

library will have general relevancy in other libraries. To precisely the same 

degree, however, that the Mayo Clinic is unique is its library unique, and even 

a complete explanation of its practices does not warrant a title such as A pplied 
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Medical Library Practice, which has implications of broad pragmatic inclusive- 
ness. It seems unfortunate, too, that the title obscures the presence of the ex- 
tremely useful material on history which Mr. Keys knows and presents so well. 

In his preface, Mr. Keys states that the purpose of his book is “to impart 
not only to novia medical librarians but also to younger physicians the results 
of my experience as well as those of my colleagues,” but the beginning medical 
librarian in the scholarly medical library will be surprised to find a long—and 
excellent—chapter devoted to libraries for the hospitalized patient (written by 
Miss Tews); the librarian of a physicians’ clinical library in a hospital will be 
confronted with a plethora of material on medical history; and the librarian of 
an “integrated” library, serving both physicians and personnel of ancillary 
disciplines, will be astounded to find no reference to the problems posed by 
users who are not physicians, especially nurses. The “‘younger physician” will 
find valuable material clearly set forth, but, unless he is fortunate enough to 
be at the Mayo Clinic, he will still have to adjust his expectations to fit the 
particular medical library with which he is confronted, both from the point of 
view of material collected and services offered. 

It seems convenient to consider the book’s contents first from the pragmatic 
point of view and second, from the humanistic. 

Mr. Keys states in his preface, “I have tried in every way to make this a 
useful book. About every subject except the physical facilities of the library has 
been considered.” As indicated in the table of contents, with its successive 
chapters on “Administration,” “‘Acquisition,” “Cataloguing and Classifica- 
tion,” “Medical Indexes,” ‘‘Abstracts,” “Fundamentals of Bibliography,” and 
“Reprints and their Arrangement,’”’ Mr. Keys has included most aspects of 
applied medical librarianship. He has done an excellent job, not only in deline- 
ating successful practice in the Mayo Clinic Library, but in indicating the very 
progressive point of view his own career typifies when he repeatedly refers to 
the necessity every library faces: not only that of gathering and preserving 
medical material, but above all, the duty of making it available to the patron. 
Each chapter can be regarded as a practical supplement to the necessarily 
shorter corresponding treatment in Handbook of Medical Library Practice. Miss 
Kennedy’s chapter on “Abstract Journals” is particularly to be commended 
from the practical point of view. It is disappointing, of course, to find twelve 
pages devoted to “Reprints and their Arrangement” (surely not a pressing 
problem in all libraries) when no mention whatsoever is made of the financial 
problem nearly every library has. 

One must consider Miss Tews’ chapter on the Patients’ Library in a practical 
way, too. For those of us who are concerned with providing this type of service, 
it is invaluable. Once again, however, it is necessary to point out that this a 
delineation of Mayo Clinic procedures, and that many of these may not be 
broadly applicable. 

Four of the five appendices should also be considered under the heading of 
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“pragmatic,” as must the chapter on ‘Representative Medical Libraries.” Mr. 
Keys presents valuable lists of (1) publishers of medical and related books, (2) 
medical bookdealers who handle new books, and (3) antiquarian booksellers. 
(All the lists are arranged alphabetically by city, which I find a little confusing.) 
His fourth appendix on ‘Top Journal Circulation of Unbound Issues for 1954- 
1956 in the Mayo Clinic Library,” taken together with the recommendations 
of the American College of Surgeons, ought to help any librarian in his choice 
of periodical titles. The chapter on ‘‘Representative Medical Libraries in the 
United States,” with descriptions provided by the librarians of the institutions, 
should prove extremely useful to one looking for resource libraries, for example, 
to borrow from. 

The above sections comprise somewhat less than half the book. The balance 
is devoted to what may be designated as the humanistic aspects of medical 
librarianship. 

Certainly Mr. Keys is eminently qualified to write in this area both because 
of his long-time interest in medical history, and because of his wartime expe- 
rience as Officer in Charge of the Cleveland (historical) Branch of the Army 
Medical Library. His chapters on the “Place of the Medical Library in Gradu- 
ate Education,” ‘Research Libraries in Medicine,” the “Development of 
Private Medical Libraries,”” and medical publishing are all models of their 
kind; they are largely reprintings or revisions of previously published work. One 
can always find a few of his own favorites omitted in such a chapter as “De- 
velopment of Private Medical Libraries;’’ I would have liked, for example, to 
have seen special attention called to the Reynolds Collection now at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, the Adolph Barkan Library of Ophthalmology at the Lane 
Library in San Francisco, and the Toner Collection of the Library of Congress; 
as the librarians at the interested institutions mention them, however, perhaps 
one should not complain. Every person interested in collecting important rep- 
resentations of medical history should be grateful to Mr. Keys for his com- 
prehensive bibliography (Appendix 5) of ‘“‘Medical Works in Facsimile.” 

The index (p. 451-495) is, to say the least, inclusive. I could find no important 
omissions, and indeed, feel that perhaps it is a little over-inclusive to find four 
successive entries pertaining to the Saunders publishing company. This is un- 
doubtedly the last place in the world in which skimpy treatment is permissible, 
however, and the index is excellent. The physical format of the book is splendid, 
as one expects from C. C Thomas; also as one expects, the price is very high. 

BARBARA COE JOHNSON 
Detroit 


+ * * 
During the past few years an increasing number of books by medical li- 


brarians have been published. Among these were the new editions of the 
Handbook of Medical Library Practice, L. T. Morton’s How to Use a Medical 
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Library, T. P. Fleming’s Guide to the Literature of the Medical Sciences, and the 
books of W. D. Postell, Applied Medical Bibliography for Students, and M. L. 
Marshall, The Physician’s Own Library. The present book by the Librarian of 
the Mayo Clinic is another addition. 

The author states “‘it is the purpose of this book to impart not only to novia 
medical librarians but also to younger physicians the results of my experience 
as well as those of my colleagues.” 

He discusses library administration, the aquisition of books and journals, 
cataloguing and classification, medical indexes, medical bibliography, reprints 
and their housekeeping, the medical library in graduate medical education, 
research libraries in medicine, the development of private medical libraries, 
representative medical libraries in the United States, the history of medical 
publishing and books through the eighteenth century and the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, important medical publications printed in the United 
States in the nineteenth century, and changing concepts of library services. 
The Associate Librarian at Mayo Clinic, C. Kennedy, contributed a chapter on 
abstract journals and their use and R. M. Tews, a discussion of the patients’ 
library. Of the sixteen chapters contributed by the author, nine seem to have 
been published at least partially in periodicals prior to their appearance in the 
present volume. Among these, however, are some of the most interesting chap- 
ters of the book. 

The discussion of medical publishers and books through the eighteenth 
century and the chapter on nineteenth century American medical imprints are 
not only fascinating but highly useful. They are timely reminders that librarians 
are not merely administrative technicians but that they must have an intimate, 
organic relationship to books and to their history. 

Lists such as “important American medical publications of the nineteenth 
century” are favorite topics of disagreement, but the present compilation is a 
unique contribution to medical librarians faced with the task of weeding a 
collection of older books. It is of great value in staking out important sign posts 
and it also serves as the basis for further study of the cited authors and their 
works. For this reason it is regrettable that this same critical acumen is so much 
less evident in the survey of medical publishers in the United States and their 
output during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Little differentiation is made between outdated and unimportant works and 
publications which still have value. Are Griesinger’s Mental Pathology, Charcot’s 
Diseases of Old Age, Sternberg’s Malaria, Gower’s Epilepsy, all volumes from 
Wood’s Library of Standard Medical Authors of interest equal to Adolf von 
Struempell’s Textbook of Medicine for Students and Practitioners? 

We learn that W. B. Saunders published Abt’s Pediatrics in 1923. The 
scientific content of this large work is now out-of-date but Garrison’s contribu- 
tion on the history of pediatrics in the first volume is still of importance. He also 
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wrote a historical survey of endocrinology in the first volume of Barker’s 
Endocrinology and Metabolism. Both works are mentioned by the author without 
calling attention to Garrison’s contributions. 

These are only a few examples. This problem is mentioned only because this 
kind of information medical librarians receive often verbally from their seniors 
and teachers and it constitutes an important part of a librarian’s equipment. 
Since this survey contains so many fine things, one wishes that the author, who 
is so well equipped by experience, interest, and scholarship, had discussed these 
books in greater detail. 

Appendix 5, listing medical works in facsimile, is also part of the historical 
aspect of this book, as is the chapter on private medical collections, their 
history and contents. These are interesting contributions to the literature. 

A large part of the book deals with current, practical problems of medical 
librarianship. A comparison with a standard work in the field, the Handbook 
of Medical Library Practice, edited by Janet Doe and M. L. Marshall, is inevi- 
table. In some instances both books complement each other, but in many others 
the Handbook is far more complete. For instance, the present work covers the 
field of classification and cataloging in eight pages while the Handbook devotes 
one hundred larger and more closely printed pages to the same subject. Although 
the author is explicit about the admitted brevity of his review, it is difficult to 
understand how the mere listing of a number of classification schemes can be of 
practical value even to “novissimi bibliothecarii.” 

Although medical indexes are discussed briefly and the reader is referred to 
the Handbook of Medical Library Practice for further information, it might have 
been useful to include, in the annotation at least, some of the limitations of the 
tools mentioned. The Handbook of Medical Library Practice devotes two closely 
printed pages to the Index-Catalogue. Under “irregularities and omissions” 
(page 363) we find, “Volumes 1-10 of Series III are dated 1918-1932, but from 
volume 6, 1926, to volume 10, 1932, (G.-2) this series contains (with the excep- 
tion of book titles) only material published through 1925.” The present work 
makes no mention of this crucial limitation which is essential for any search. 
Similarly, no mention is made of the interruption of publication of the Index 
Medicus from 1899 to 1902 (Handbook, page 360).* A whole class of indexes, 
national medical indexes, are not mentioned although they constitute an 
increasingly important part of our bibliographies. Also reviews, Ergebnisse, and 
Jahresberichte as bibliographic tools are not discussed. 

Information on the use of indexes is limited to the significance of subject 


* Although the Handbook (page 359) mentions the French successor to the Index Medicus 
it does not include it in its annotations. No mention of it is made in the present work. 

+ Adams, S. National Medical Indexes. BULLETIN 38: 230-245, 1950, and Handbook, pages 
365-369. 
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headings and cross references. It might have been useful to include some hints 
about the “order of searching.” 

This brings us to a final consideration. How well does this book fulfill its 
stated purpose to introduce a new medical librarian or a young physician to the 
field? The sections about administrative and practical aspects of medical 
librarianship are perhaps too scant and compressed to be of any practical help. 
A real need exists for a “cook book”’ which discusses the practical operations of 
many of these activities. The list of ‘Representative Medical Libraries” gives a 
newcomer some notion of the nature of some of the larger collections in this 
United States. The historical chapters are of limited practical importance for 
the novice, and the specialist is likely to wish for a more thorough treatment of 
the subject. 

The historical chapters, however, and other information, scattered through 
many sources and brought under one cover, make the book a fine addition to 
any medical library. 

EricH MEYERHOFF 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Durry, JOHN, ed. The Rudolph Matas History of Medicine in Louisiana, Vol. I, 
Published for the Rudolph Matas Trust Fund by Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 522 p. $10.00 

The Rudolph Matas History of Medicine in Louisiana was written by a very 
competent medical historian, who, besides having composed many fine dis- 
sertations and investigative studies in medical history, was also the author of 
the excellent epidemiological treatise on Epidemics in Colonial America. Why 

Dr. Duffy is designated as the editor instead of the author of the work is not 

clear. Be that as it may, however, he demonstrates the happy faculty of viewing 

medical history in its broadest perspective, being able to distinguish and to 
collate critical aspects of medical and public health development in the frame- 
work of social movement. He has made, literally, an exhaustive study of Lou- 
isiana historical documents, as far as such documents are available, and has ex- 
tracted the medical essence of these documents. His bibliography alone is a 
treasure of source material on Louisiana for the historically orientated. Being 
also intimately acquainted with the medical resource material in other parts of 
the country, he was able to work from a strategic position, viewing Louisiana 
medical history in the broad panorama of the development of American medi- 
cine. He thereby was able to judge with a balanced sense the significance of the 

Louisiana scene, whose medical roots, as he so aptly describes, stretched their 

early ramifications into a different soil from the rest of American medicine. 

Physicians reading this work will find that the author’s apparent grasp of 
the technical aspects of medicine as they relate to the historical process is 
indeed well developed. The subject matter of the various chapters have titles 
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which will be intriguing to the general reader, the dilettante, and the profes- 
sional historian. Some chapter titles are, ‘““The Starving Time,” “Indian Med- 
icine,”’ “Herbs and Botanical Remedies,” ““The Health of Slaves,” “Pestilence 
and Plague,” ““The Augean Stables: Sanitation and Public Health.” 

Dr. Duffy wisely limited this first volume to the period beginning in 1699 
and ending around 1825 as the Franco-Spanish influence was being replaced by 
American. The second volume will begin with the American period and bring 
the history up to the relatively recent years of the late 1930’s. 

Even the most absorbing novel cannot be said to be interesting on every 
page, yet this book has almost such a quality. The author’s style is free and 
easy and is permeated with a sense of expectancy that allures the reader to 
keep reading. One quickly gets the feeling that the author is intimately ac- 
quainted with the nature of the events and the temper of the times. He has 
attained a balance of detail in the flow of affairs that makes this book amongst 
the most readable histories of medicine. 

BEN FREEDMAN, M.D., M.P.H. 
New Orleans 


KENT, ALLEN AND PERRY, JAMES W. Centralized Information Services; Op- 
portunities and Problems. New York, Interscience Publishers, 1958. 156 
p. $5.00. 

Across the land, when a librarian sits down for a cup of coffee with a research 
man, the conversation inevitably turns these days to the problems posed by 
the expanding literature of science, the number of new journals, the increasing 
time required for even cursory information searches, and the sense of hopeless- 
ness with which the busy doctor or researcher tries to ‘keep up with the liter- 
ature.”’ Chemical Abstracts included 6,361 separate journals in its 1956 “List of 
Periodicals Abstracted,’’ and Tom Keys’ new manual reports that the National 
Library of Medicine is now checking in 11,800 periodicals. The sheer bulk seems 
overwhelming; the complexity of the indexing and abstracting problem seems 
to be increasing with no end in sight. 

It is therefore to be expected that you and I continue to harbor the hope that 
the appropriate mechanical brain will soon be invented, bringing the right 
degree of automation to our libraries. Yet we know deep down that, for us, the 
perfect machine for information storage and retrieval is at least a long way off 
and very likely an impossibility. 

While some of us dream of Utopia, the Center of Documentation and Com- 
munication Research, at Western Reserve University, has its eye on the prob- 
lem. Its directors, Allen Kent and James Perry, are devoting their days to a 
continuous study of both fundamental and fringe aspects of ‘‘the crisis in 
handling recorded information,” and we are indebted to them for the fresh 
ground they are constantly turning. 
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This latest publication of the Center, Centralized Information Services, con- 
cerns one of the fringe aspects, but an important one. It investigates the pos- 
sibilities for centralizing some of the information searching activities now 
carried on locally within individual organizations and libraries. It explores these 
possibilities by reporting and interpreting the results of ten recent surveys and 
survey-questionnaires. The reported data comprise the major portion of the 
book. Summaries are set down and conclusions drawn in succinct fashion in 
the body of the text; questionnaire replies are tabulated in ample detail in 108 
pages of appendix. 

The scope of the surveys is broad. One, which went to the 4,000 active mem- 
bers of the Special Libraries Association, furnished data (based upon informed 
guesses) on anticipated growth in special libraries. Medical librarians, inci- 
dentally, do not expect their libraries to grow as fast as engineering and chem- 
ical librarians do. Only eight per cent of the reporting libraries use mechanical 
retrieval systems. Survey number eight inquired into the extent to which in- 
dividual companies conduct internal programs of abstracting and indexing, and 
found that 37 per cent of them do so on a regular basis. These data seem to sup- 
port the authors’ view that economies could be derived from more centralized 
or co-operative abstracting services in selected special fields. 

The other surveys were concerned with the particular files which are involved 
in machine sorting installations; methods by which technical reports are handled 
in United States Ordnance arsenals; the need for prompter, more informative 
abstracting and indexing services; the extent of time spent by research scientists 
in “‘studying or searching recorded scientific and technical information,” and 
the degree to which professional societies and government agencies are involved 
in abstracting and special information processing activities. 

The conclusion which the authors draw from all these data is simply that 
“there are a variety of forces working toward full centralization, toward limited 
centralization, and toward decentralization of activities directed to the process- 
ing for more effective use of recorded scientific and technical knowledge in gen- 
eral, and published periodical and report literature in particular.”” They note 
that in certain fields ‘‘spotty service’’ is all that is being provided by centralized 
abstracting, and that in some fields there is no effective index of periodical 
literature. 

In the light of this situation, medical librarians may console themselves by 
realizing that things could be worse! 

One of the facts which the survey investigations uncovered is that librarians 
and research workers have ‘‘many preconceived notions of types of information 
services that can and cannot be supplied conveniently from centralized serv- 
ices.” Another is that librarians and others are ill-informed about the possi- 
bilities of machines in information handling. The authors concede from these 
points that “considerable effort should be directed to preparing detailed de- 
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scriptions and models of centralized and co-operative information processing 
activities at various levels. These descriptions should include a comparative 
analysis of capabilities and limitations.” 

This is not a landmark book; it does not open new vistas; it does not blue- 
print new methods for coping with the proliferating literature of science. What 
it does provide is a limited number of the facts we can use in deciding whether 
it is desirable or necessary to set up further nationally-centralized services for 
abstracting, indexing, or sorting the recorded information with which we deal 
in our libraries. 

RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 
Boston 


JABLONSKI, STANLEY. Russian-English Medical Dictionary. New York, Aca- 
demic Press, 1958. xi, 423 p. $11.00. 

The publication within one year of two Russian-English dictionaries special- 
izing in medical and biological terminology indicates the great demand for 
such reference works from English-speaking scientists. As Dr. Frank B. Rogers, 
in his preface to the work being reviewed, stated, ‘‘A good student of English 
medical terminology equipped with some linguistic background with the aid of 
a good Russian-English medical dictionary should be able to understand a 
fairly complex medical article written in Russian.” 

The dictionary compiled by Mr. Jablonski is more restricted in scope than 
the Russian-English Biological & Medical Dictionary compiled recently by Mr 
Eugene A. Carpovich and reviewed in the BULLETIN, 47: 99-100, January 1959. 
Jablonski’s Russian-English Medical Dictionary covers extensively all of the 
branches of medicine and devotes considerable space, also, to the nonmedical 
terms which are used frequently in the Russian medical literature. On the other 
hand, less stress is put on botanical and zoological taxonomy and on general 
biological terminology than in the book by Mr. Carpovich. 

The Russian-English Medical Dictionary fortunately solves the problem of 
compound terms consisting of an adjective and a noun by alphabetizing them 
by the noun, and under the noun specifying the individual compound terms by 
adding the modifying adjectives, also in alphabetical order. 

Another interesting innovation is the introduction of trade names and trade- 
mark names for the proprietary drugs and preparations, followed by their 
chemical names or chemical composition. Naturally this is helpful because 
Soviet drugs and preparations are as a rule less familiar to English-speaking 
doctors. 

Helpful, also, are the translations of numerous initials of the Soviet admin- 
istrative, industrial, and military-medical units, institutions, and organizations. 

The Jablonski and Carpovich dictionaries, although they cover much of the 
same ground, do not exactly duplicate each other. Mr. Jablonski’s dictionary 
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will be preferred by purely medical libraries and individual physicians, while 
Carpovich’s dictionary will be of greater interest to biologists. 
GEorRGE S. TARNOwSKI, M. D. 
New York 


ScHERZ, GusTAV, ed. Nicolaus Steno and His Indice. Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 
1958. 314 p. 32kr. 

In the Bulletin of the History of Medicine 32: 86-87, 1958, Edv. Gotfredsen 
has reviewed the book Vom Wege Niels Siensens (Copenhagen 1956) by Gustav 
Scherz. At the end of his article, the reviewer remarked, “This is not the last 
of Scherz’s Stensen studies; a new work written in English is in course of prep- 
aration.” The scientists of English tongue who are interested in the history of 
medicine will be glad to learn that this book has now appeared under the title 
Nicolaus Steno and His Indice, edited by Gustav Scherz, Munksgaard, Copen- 
hagen, 1958. 

The Danish scientist Nicolaus Steno (1638-1686) is one of the great figures 
in the history of natural science and medicine. His was a truly universal mind, 
and his important contributions reached from anatomy and physiology over 
mineralogy, geology, palaeontology, and mathematics to philosophy and 
theology. 

In a beginning extensive and very informing chapter, Gustav Scherz himself 
describes the life and work of Steno. Born in Copenhagen, Steno noticed already 
at the tender age of four or five the stimulating effect of ginger root on his 
father’s lachrymal glands! His grammar school years were a flourishing period 
of Danish medicine and natural science under the learned family of the Bar- 
tholins. His father owned a goldsmith’s shop where the young Steno acquired 
technical skill and had his first introduction to mineralogy. At the University 
of Copenhagen, he studied natural sciences and particularly medicine. Soon 
after having started to study anatomy in Amsterdam and Leiden, he discovered, 
at the age of twenty-two, the Ductus parotideus Stenonianus ona sheep’s head; 
a short time afterward, he gave an accurate account of the secretion of tears. 
Later on, he declared ‘‘Cor vere musculus est,’’ published the first case of 
Fallot’s tetralogy, and discovered the muscle fibers and fibrils and muscular 
contraction by direct irritation. In Holland he associated with men like Jan 
Swammerdam, Regnier de Graaf and Baruch Spinoza. 

In 1664 he went back to Denmark where he collected his numerous discoveries 
made in Holland and included new work on comparative anatomy and em- 
bryology. Because of the considerable difficulties encountered in his home 
country, he soon left for Paris and Montpellier where he conducted mainly em- 
bryological and anatomical studies on the brain, had ample contact with many 
scientists, and enjoyed the animated cultural climate under the “roi soleil’’. 
Two years later Steno went to Italy and soon became a member of the famous 
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Cimento Academy in Florence. Lasting friendships developed there, as that 
with the great Marcello Malpighi. An important step in Steno’s development 
occurred in Italy, the introduction of mathematical methods and the adaptation 
of physical laws in science; he also proved the constancy of muscular volume 
during contraction. During his Italian years, however, the study of other topics 
took up more and more of his time, and he became the founder of geology, 
mineralogy, and scientific palaeontology; he anticipated such important 
achievements as the law of constancy of interfacial angles in crystals, and 
recognized the true nature of the fossils. 

After much thinking and many discussions with friends, he was converted in 
1667 to the Roman Catholic faith. Long journeys led him through all of Europe, 
and eventually he found recognition in his home country and was appointed 
Anatomicus Regius in Copenhagen. Under the influence of his conversion and 
over the study of natural philosophy he became ever more interested in philos- 
ophy and theology. After returning to Florence in 1674, Steno became a priest 
and was made a bishop in Rome in 1677. He was sent as a vicar-apostolic to 
Hannover, as an auxiliary bishop to Miinster, and again as a vicar-apostolic 
to Hamburg. In these functions, he did much pastoral and social work, initiated 
important reforms, led philosophical discussions, and wrote theological trea- 
tises. He still conducted some studies in natural science, particularly on the 
nervous system, and occasionally carried out public dissections, mainly for 
pastoral purposes. The continual traveller died in Schwerin at the age of only 
forty-eight years. His body was buried in Florence where his tomb was found 
only in 1953. 

Scherz’s description of Steno’s life and work based on thorough research of 
the sources, many of them unraveled for the first time, makes very interesting 
reading and is in this book presented for the first time in English. 

In the following chapters, several noted scientists discuss certain aspects of 
Steno’s work more in detail. Ragnar Spiarck outlines “Nicolaus Steno’s Con- 
tributions to Zoology” and stresses particularly his quantitative and physiolo- 
gical approach to natural science in which he was in advance of his time. Re- 
macle Rome describes ‘‘Nicolaus Stenon paléontologiste” (in French), Axel 
Garboe writes on ‘Nicolaus Steno and Scientific Geology’, and Hermann 
Tertsch on “Niels Stensen und die Kristallographie” (in German). These 
authors underline Steno’s excellent ability of observation and his inductive 
reasoning; in his great caution, he asked first of all “what” and “how” rather 
than “why.” The great Descartes preoccupied Steno during his whole life. 
Adolf Faller describes this lifelong struggle in his contribution ‘Niels Stensen 
und der Cartesianismus” (in German). He summarizes his conclusions by 
stating that Steno was very much impressed by Descartes’ method of critical 
realism, but could disprove Descartes’ assertions concerning the lachrymal 
secretion, the nature of heart and muscles, and the anatomy of the brain, and 
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did not agree with his machine-theory of the organism. V. A. Eyles treats the 
influence of Nicolaus Steno on the development of geological science in Britain 
and shows his connections with scientific life in that country. 

Scherz has discovered an important and hitherto unknown manuscript by 
Steno, his ‘Indice di cose naturali,”’ a somewhat unsystematic and incomplete, 
but very interesting, list of “natural things” (mainly minerals), which is con- 
tained in the latter part of the book, with notes by Giorgio Targioni-Tozzetti 
in a first supplement. In some further supplements, Scherz again presents 
several hitherto unrecorded Steno documents, namely, two poems (in Latin) 
and some letters by and about Steno. 

It is with admiration and some envy that we specialists of modern times look 
at a universal genius like Steno, whose span of knowledge and discoveries 
reached throughout the greater part of natural science, whereas most of us 
have to content ourselves with knowing something of part of one major field. 
Undoubtedly it is a trivial statement that the reach of knowledge has widened 
tremendously since Steno’s time; but true wisdom is likely to stand the test of 
time. Steno gave much thought to the last and most profound problems of 
human life and the struggle for knowledge; some of his statements have become 
famous: ‘“‘Pulchra quae videntur, pulchriora quae sciuntur, longe pulcherrima 
quae ignorantur” or “Et hic verus anatomes finis est, ut per corporis stupendum 
artificium in animae dignitatem, et consequenter per utriusque miracula in 
authoris notitiam et amorem spectatores subleventur.”” Some people may be 
tempted to minimize such statements and to think that Steno should have seen 
the incredible achievements of our time; but then we remember what Werner 
Heisenberg, one of the youngest Nobel prize winners (in physics) said in this 
year 1958, “The notion of science coincides only with a very limited part of 
reality, the other part which we have not yet understood, is infinite.” 

The book edited by Gustav Scherz is a valuable and interesting piece of 
historical research and presents a stimulating picture not only of the great 
Steno but also of the thoughts and the atmosphere of his time. 

FERDINAND KRreEvzeER, M.D. 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


KEEVIL, JOHN Joyce. Medicine and the Navy, 1200-1900. Vol. II, 1649-1714. 
Edinburgh and London, E. & S. Livingstone; Baltimore, Williams & 
Wilkins, 1958. [xii], 332 p. $8.50. 

During the period described in the first volume of Dr. Keevil’s history of the 
Royal Navy’s medical services, the keynote had been one of continuous neglect 
and ignorance. The care of the sick seaman ashore had been left largely to 
private charity; at sea he counted for nothing as an individual and the meagre 
medical and surgical services were intended solely to maintain the efficiency of 
ships as fighting units or on long voyages. As wars had been comparatively in- 
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frequent and as, until the advent of the East India Company, maritime com- 
merce had been confined largely to individual and unco-ordinated enterprises, 
it is not surprising that the administration of naval medical services had been 
nonexistent, or, at best, spasmodic and ill-defined. This second volume by Dr. 
Keevil reviews the developments under the Commonwealth, the Protectorate, 
and the later Stuart kings, and, as the story unfolds, it is possible to discern 
the growth of two new and dominant themes, a spirit of humanity and a con- 
tinuity of administration. Improvements were slow and haphazard and usually 
achieved at the cost of bitter experience by the unfortunate sailors, yet by the 
end of the period a glimpse of the naval medical service as it exists today can 
be seen for the first time. 

A more humanitarian approach to the welfare of the sick and wounded was 
a by-product of the Civil War which created a regime that was more egalitarian 
and sensitive to public criticism than the former royal government. The more 
or less continuous wars against the Dutch and the French and the need to 
maintain a considerable peace-time navy to protect the growing maritime 
Commerce of England left the authorities no option but to provide continual 
medical services. Ashore much reliance was still placed on private philanthropy. 
The casualties from naval battles were quartered in private houses in the sea- 
ports or in great hospitals, such as St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s, which 
grew increasingly restive at this abuse of their charitable bequests. The desir- 
ability of special naval hospitals was apparent. In 1665 John Evelyn laid plans 
for one with four or five hundred beds at Chatham, but in time of war the cost 
was prohibitive and the project was abandoned. As early as 1672 there was a 
naval hospital at Plymouth with James Tonge in charge and this remained in 
existence until 1713. It was not until the opening years of the eighteenth century 
that Greenwich Royal Hospital, the first permanent institution of its kind, was 
opened. 

At sea the status of the sea-surgeon in a ship’s company remained a lowly 
one and the opportunities of his practice were limited, yet an increasing number 
of surgeons tended to make the naval service a profession. As they were for- 
bidden to treat the serious internal diseases which ravaged the fleet, growing 
use was made of the skilled physician. The first Physician to the Fleet, Paul 
de Laune, was appointed in 1654, and in 1691 the College of Physicians was 
asked to nominate the first physicians to squadrons. This reflected the break- 
down of the Barber-Surgeons’ Company’s monopoly of influence in the naval 
medical service and they suffered further competition from the Society of 
Apothecaries which in 1703 obtained complete control of all naval medical 
supplies other than surgical chests. Probably the most important development 
afloat during this period was the recognition that the hospital ship was an es- 
sential part of fleet, particularly as naval wars were waged further afield in the 
West Indies and the Mediterranean. These vessels provided a centre where 
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sea-surgeons could meet together and the first rudiments of a unified profession 
could develop. Their organization provided a pattern for Greenwich and the 
later hospitals ashore. 

Administrative tradition and continuity, the essentials of an efficient medical 
service, take their beginning during the second half of the seventeenth century. 
Every war against the Dutch and French saw the establishment of a Com- 
mission for the Sick and Wounded, whose duties extended to the provision of 
pensions and the care of prisoners of war. The organization of the Commissions 
spread to all the main seaports and an elaborate system of administrative and 
financial procedures was built up. In the intervals of peace it is true that the 
Commissions were allowed to lapse, but at such times traditions were main- 
tained by a number of outstanding individuals. Pre-eminent was James Pearse, 
who was Surgeon-General to the Navy from 1674-1689, and who did much to 
standardize forms and methods and to eliminate financial corruption. Most of 
the records of this period are now lost, but it is clear that Pearse’s influence 
was great and lasting in the administration of the growing medical service. 

While the first signs of a more enlightened attitude to medicine at sea are 
apparent during this period, the lot of the sick and wounded seaman remained 
as harsh as it had ever been. Surgical technique was advanced by experience 
in war, but suffering and mortality remained high and were futher magnified 
by the total ignorance of methods to prevent and treat sea and tropical diseases. 
Means of food preservation showed no advance and this, allied with financial 
parsimony by the government, meant that supplies were both bad and in- 
sufficient. Living conditions were hard and it is no wonder that the main method 
of recruitment was the press gangs. 

This second volume by Dr. Keevil fully lives up to the high literary and his- 
torical standard set by the first. The death of the author unfortunately means 
that his own contribution to the story of naval medicine is at an end, but it is 
good to know that the Wellcome Trust have made arrangements for the history 
to be completed, as planned, down to the year 1900. 

F. M. SUTHERLAND 
London 
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Dr. Ralph A. Fenton, associate member of the Medical Library Association, 
died in Portland, Oregon, on November 2, 1958. A noted otolaryngologist and 
ophthalmologist, Dr. Fenton was Professor Emeritus of Otolaryngology at the 
University of Oregon Medical School. 


Miss Zula Bert Morris, former member of the Medical Library Association, 
died January 20, 1959, after a long illness at Jackson Memorial Hospital, 
Miami, Florida, where she had organized the library and served as its li- 
brarian from 1937 to 1952. 









Mr. Cyril C. Barnard, librarian of the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine and author of the Barnard Classification, died on March 
6, 1959. He was knocked down and killed by a vehicle in a London street. 
A more extensive obituary will be published in the July issue of the BULLETIN. 










A Dream Come True: The 
Lawrence Reynolds Collection* 


By HENRY SCHUMAN 
New York, New York 


Ay EVENT of the greatest significance for the cultural and scientific life 
of the University of Alabama Medical Center, of the University itself, of the 
city of Birmingham, of the South in general, is in the making. I refer, of course, 
to the gift by Dr. Lawrence Reynolds of his remarkable collection of books, 
manuscripts, and autographs pertaining to the history of the medical sciences, 
formed over a period of forty years, much of it—-I cannot refrain from boast- 
ing—with my collaboration. 

One could comment on the Reynolds treasures for a solid week—the duration 
of an old-fashioned filibuster. In this paper I can but leap from peak to peak 
and highlight for you some of the more dramatic gems. 

But first I want to say a few things about Dr. Reynolds, whose cultural 
benefaction to this area will be felt as long as books remain a concern of civilized 
men. Is it not natural to wonder, to ask, what manner of manis Dr. Reynolds? 
I offer in justification of my hardihood in essaying to give you a brief portrait 
of a most difficult subject the fact that my relationship with him goes back 
27 years to 1932. 

It was early in that year that I turned professional bookseller, spurred by the 
Great Depression of 1929 which deepened progressively, undeterred by the 
pronouncements of two American leaders of that period, one the President of 
our country, Herbert Hoover, the other the economist, Roger Babson. Both 
had made the public statement the previous year that 1931 would be the biggest 
year in America’s economic history. In my own experience this prediction fell 
so comically short that by the end of 1931 my wife and I accepted the in- 
evitability of a standstill in our business and decided to venture into the un- 
known terrain of what we liked to think of as a profession—bookselling. I 
had for some years been something of a collector of literary works, yielding 
to my sentiment for a few of my favorite contemporary authors, among them 
Stephen Crane, Dreiser, Anderson, Shaw, and Galsworthy. The first editions 
of these authors were part of our general library of about 3,000 volumes which 
constituted our initial stock in trade. 


* (Based on a talk given before the Alabama Society of Medical History, March 6, 
1957.) 
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A few Detroit collectors found us almost at once. They happened to be 
mostly doctors interested in literature. One of them, my good friend, Dr. 
Richard McKean, whose interests spanned both literature and the history of 
medicine, said he would bring in a bookish friend of his before long, a doctor 
concerned principally with the literature of medical history. This friend did 
indeed visit our shop shortly afterward and made inquiry about ‘‘a Laennec.”’ 
That was the beginning. I hadn’t the slightest idea who Laennec was, nor of 
the subject of the history of medicine, but in two years I had become a specialist 
in this field, by grace of the enthusiam and patience of the seeker of the Laen- 
nec—Dr. Lawrence Reynolds. I found the subject so engrossing, so fresh and 
novel a vista from which to view the history of civilization, that I pursued it 
to the exclusion of my old interests and made medical and scientific literature 
the sole basis of our rare book business. 

I found the first edition of Laennec (1819) for Dr. Reynolds, and much else 
since, although he had been gathering books from his early years, his natural 
collecting instinct warmed by his father’s gift of four medical historical works 
when he went off to Johns Hopkins. And at Hopkins he could hardly miss the 
atmosphere favorable to the study of the history of medicine, an atmosphere 
created by John Shaw Billings who gave a course of lectures on the subject in 
1876, again in 1891, and in 1893, and, with the opening of The Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, was made Lecturer in the History and Literature of Medicine, 
a position he held till 1905. Further inspiration was provided by the founding, 
in 1890, of the Johns Hopkins Hospital Historical Club by Osler, Welch, Kelly, 
and others.* 

Dr. Reynolds himself has recently touched on his book-collecting activity 
in an article for the new publication, De historia medicinae, official organ of 
the Alabama Society of Medical History: 

“T finished the Johns Hopkins Medical School in 1916, and entered the 
Hospital as a resident in the- Department of Radiology. During this time 
World War I had begun and I enlisted in the services of the United States 
Armed Forces. After service of two years in the Army overseas, I came back 
to Baltimore to finish my residency training, and very shortly thereafter I 
was invited to come to the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston for an 
interview concerning my taking charge of the X-Ray Department there. 
Here, I met Doctor Cushing and he and I became friends. Being the great 
scholar and bibliographer that he was, Doctor Cushing further stimulated 
my interest in books. It was while at that institution, drawing a very modest 
salary as Chief of the Department of Radiology, that I purchased the first 
edition of Vesalius’ book on anatomy. Doctor Cushing was at that time 


* GEORGE ROsEN. Victor Robinson: A Romantic Medical Writer. (First Annual Victor 
Robinson Lecture in History of Medicine, Temple University School of Medicine, Sept. 23, 
1958) 
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writing his great book—The Biography of Sir William Osler—and it was 
my privilege to read some of the pages of this book in manuscript form. 
During my association with Doctor Cushing, my library grew in the ac- 
quisition of some choice editions; as the years went by and my earning 
ability increased, my interest in book collecting became an obsession. Being 
a bachelor I could indulge in this hobby to a greater degree than some of 
those who had the care of families. As Doctor Sosman so aptly said in his 
address at the time of the dedication of the gift of my library to the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Medical Center, ‘My collection of books became my 
vicarious children.’ What to do with these ‘children’ gave me serious concern 
as to how they might be properly ‘clothed, housed,’ and made available 
to those seriously interested in the advancement of knowledge and medicine.” 
The problem of “what to do with these children” was one that was to occupy 
Dr. Reynolds’ thoughts over many years. Over lunch, from time to time, or 
in the course of a visit to our shop, he would raise this question, seeking advice, 
but it was not anything about which he could come to an easy resolution. His 
sensitiveness made him keenly aware of his many allegiances—to the various 
institutions with which he had had fruitful associations and to Detroit where 
his name became so notable over a long professional career which continues 
to this day. But about his basic sentiment, his natural inclination, there could 
be no doubt. It was his native region, Alabama, for which he had never lost his 
profound feeling, and his alma mater, the University of Alabama, that he 
hoped could become the dwelling place for his great collection. All credit is 
due this forward-looking University for creating the desirable conditions, 
including a separate building, which made the gift to it of the Reynolds Col- 
lection natural and inevitable. Dr. Reynolds’ wrote: 
“Most of my family, both sisters and brothers, nieces and nephews, have 
been students of the University of Alabama throughout these many years. 
My father and two of my older brothers who studied medicine were graduates 
of the University of Alabama Medical College when it was in Mobile, Ala- 
bama. I, having been an undergraduate of the University of Alabama, 
decided that my collection of books should go to the University of Alabama 
Medical Center. I discussed it with a number of friends whose opinions I 
valued, and they agreed with me. So, there today it is. ...” 
Some time in 1957, before the completion of the Reynolds Library building, I 
visited Dr. Reynolds in his office at Harper Hospital. He was looking forward 
to its completion and dedication with an emotion he could not conceal. And 
as we discussed his library, its future in its new habitat, he said, reminiscently, 
“A dream come true.” 

But I have not yet touched upon the question: What manner of man is Dr. 
Reynolds? The fact, as I have mentioned, that I have known him as bookseller 
and friend since 1932 does not make the task of answering that question any 
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easier. In Dr. Reynolds you have a man at once simple and complex, innocent 
and sophisticated, articulate and reticent, warm and reserved. 

The bare facts of his life I know very well. His inherited medical leanings 
stem from a whole cluster of Alabama medical forebears—grandfather, father, 
brothers. He was born in Skipperville, near Ozark, in 1889, and was educated 
at the Ozark High School, the University of Alabama, and Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. During World War I he served as a Captain in the Medical 
Corps, with overseas service in France. He began his teaching career by serving 
as Instructor in Roentgenology both at Johns Hopkins and at Harvard. 
Licensed to practice both in Alabama and Michigan, he went into private 
practice in Detroit in 1922, and has continued his teaching career there at 
Wayne University College of Medicine as Professor of Radiology, 1945-52, 
and as Clinical Professor of Radiology since 1953. Dr. Reynolds, also, has been 
Chief of Staff at Harper Hospital, Detroit, since 1948. As Editor, since 1930, 
of the American Journal of Roentgenology, he is known to radiologists and 
librarians the world over. Member of some 20 professional and learned societies, 
he has been an active participant in their affairs, at present serving as President 
of the American College of Radiology. He has received many awards: A citation 
in the form of a plaque from the Fifth International Congress of Radiology, 
Chicago, 1937; the Gold Medal Award, December 1956, of the Radiological 
Society of North America; honorary degrees from the University of Alabama 
and Wayne University and from numerous foreign societies; and an award from 
the Michigan State Medical Society, “In deep appreciation and grateful recog- 
nition of distinguished service rendered by him to medicine and medical edu- 
cation.” But Dr. Reynolds’ concern has not been solely with medicine. He is a 
member of the Board of Governors of the William L. Clements Library (of 
Americana) of the University of Michigan, and he is Past President of the 
Detroit Public Library Commission. It was in connection with his long service 
as Library Commissioner that he was awarded, by Mayor Cobo, the ‘Citation 
for Meritorious Service” of Detroit. Here is a man who has achieved high rank 
as practitioner, as teacher, as community servant, as scholar and collector. 

But what else? We must now assess the less tangible ingredients that go into 
the making of character, of personality. There was, for example, his extra- 
ordinary boyhood experience, from age twelve to sixteen, as “sight and guide” 
to his blind father. Coming out of the Civil War with disturbed vision, his 
father entered medical school, though in his last year he had to hire someone 
to read to him. Warned by an eminent ophthalmologist that to persist in his 
medical career was to run the risk of total blindness, he became a successful 
and well loved physician, though completely blind. His son, Lawrence, never 
knew his father when he was not blind. Indeed he looks back upon the four 
years of his boyhood spent in reading those books his father loved as a source 
of great inspiration and in turn the son grew to love the same books when he 
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reached maturity. Notable among these was Osler’s famous Practice which 
together they read again and again; this experience accounted in large part 
for the son’s abiding affection for Osler. 

There are people who feel that to discuss “personalities” is to be ‘‘nosy,” 
that it smacks of gossip (well it may!) and isn’t exactly “‘refined.” But about 
those people who have somehow come to occupy the center of the stage, it is 
natural that we want to know everything, whether what has propelled them 
has been the buying and selling of junk (Born Yesterday) or the gazing at the 
heavens, as with Galileo. The late Professor George Sarton, the beloved his- 
torian of science, always said, as he does in his recent posthumous work, Six 
Wings—Men of Science in the Renaissance: 

“Tam ...ahumanist, a man deeply interested in the humanities of science, 
and above all, in the personalities of scientific investigators. It is very 
strange, by the way, that this kind of humanism is less common in science 
than in other fields. People interested in art are curious to know all they can 
concerning the artists, the creators of beauty; is not that natural enough? 
And is it less natural for a scientist to want to know about the lives, as well 
as the works, of his predecessors? Unfortunately, some scientists are merely 
technicians who want to master the facts, theories, and tricks of their branch 
of science and have no time or curiosity for anything else. That is not enough.” 

Emphatically it was never enough for Dr. Reynolds, whose intellectual and 
personal curiosity brought him to the charming mania of book collecting. 

In the history of the mania of the collecting of medical books by physicians, 
the aphorism, ‘“‘Physician, heal thyself,” was seemingly given little heed, 
for the roster in the history of medicine of those notable figures who were, so 
to speak, slaves to books is long and impressive. I cite a few: The sixteenth- 
century physician-naturalist, Conrad Gesner, one of the earliest of medical 
bibliographers, the Swiss poet-physician von Haller, Richard Mead and 
Anthony Askew (both in McMichael’s Gold-Headed Cane), Sir Hans Sloane 
(his collection formed the core of the British Museum), William Hunter, 
Lettsom, Paget, D’Arcy Power, Osler, Cushing, Fulton, and Waller. And in 
America the tradition is by no means as thin as foreign commentators on 
American culture like to think. In the library of the New York Academy of 
Medicine are to be found three fat volumes containing some 20 sale catalogues 
of medical book collections, sold at auction between about 1860 and 1890, 
formed by many distinguished American physicians. To name a few, Réné 
la Roche, the yellow fever man, Frank Hastings Hamilton, William A. Ham- 
mond, Surgeon-General of the U. S. Army, 1862-64, George M. Beard, the 
pioneer neurologist, Isaac Hays, one of the founders of the American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences and pioneer American ophthalmologist, and there is 
the Southerner, J. C. Nott of Mobile, founder of the Medical College of Ala- 
bama, whose collection was sold in New York on December 4, 1872. 
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Collectors buy rare books, build collections, for different reasons, some of 
them naturally overlapping. With Dr. Reynolds, I have always felt that in the 
acquisition of a first or rare edition embodying an idea or discovery, he was 
offering his admiration, respect, and homage to the author for his achievement, 
while the book itself became a viable symbol of that achievement which one 
could see, touch, read and draw therefrom ever fresh inspiration. But there is 
more, I feel, to Dr. Reynold’s collecting of important works in medicine than 
the esthetic impulse, the love of a book for its own sake, or the desire to pay 
homage to an author for his achievement; there is the pedagogic or, if you will, 
the missionary impulse. 

According to the French entomologist, Fabre, ‘History celebrates the Battle- 
fields whereon we met our deaths, but scorns to speak of the plowed fields 
whereby we thrive; it knows the names of the king’s bastards, but cannot tell 
us the origin of wheat. That is the way of human folly.” One need hardly be- 
labor the parable. Dr. Reynolds is acutely aware of this folly as it occurs in 
the medical profession. He sees it as nothing short of deplorable that the 
average physician is ignorant of the origin of his own specialty, to say nothing 
of the origin of medicine as a whole. He sees, as do many education theorists 
concerned with the humanities, a society run by what Lewis Mumford calls 
“fragmentary men.” Dr. Reynolds feels the necessity of medical history in the 
curriculum in the Oslerian sense, of a “living need.” I borrow the following 
quotation from Theodor Puschmann, from the remarkable Garrison Lecture 
given last year by Dr. Poynter, Librarian of the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library: 

“When the history of medicine and of the sciences is seen as a part of the 
general history of culture and is thus presented, when the teacher follows 
its relation to the other arts and sciences, and, vice versa, calls attention 
to the influence of the latter on natural science and medicine, when he con- 
siders at once political events and social conditions, and gives to the whole 
the characteristic aura of the age, his lectures will complement and broaden 
the education of the students in every way.” 

Then Dr. Poynter added: 

“But whatever may be provided for the undergraduate, the postgraduate 
student and the medical teacher should at least be well grounded in the 
history of his own specialty... .” 

At the beginning of Descartes’ classic of science, Discours de la méthode, 
1637 (there is a beautiful copy of this edition in the Reynolds Collection), he 
considers the reading of historical books to be much the same as traveling in 
foreign countries, which he believes enlarges the view and enables one to form 
sound judgments.* Dr. Reynolds is in every sense the traveler. 

* Von LEYDEN, W. Antiquity and authority: a paradox in the Renaissance theory of history. 
J. Hist. Ideas. 19: 473-492, Oct. 1958. 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN THE REYNOLDS COLLECTION 


Andreas Vesalius. The Fabrica, that monumental and epochal work, is 
represented by the first edition of 1543, the more beautiful one of 1555, as 
well as the now unobtainable Compendium published by the Italian engraver, 
Thomas Geminus, in London in 1545, which was among the most important 
anatomical works in England of the sixteenth century. The title page is the 
first copper engraving of artistic merit to be produced in England. 

Ambroise Paré, the greatest of the army surgeons before Larrey, began his 
life as a humble barber-surgeon and ended as the greatest surgical authority in 
Europe, and the best beloved man in France. He was not trained in the schools; 
he was not as great a scientist as Vesalius. He was a practical clinician, who 
went through the world with his eyes open, and brought to bear upon his task 
hard common sense, impatience with vapid tradition, and enormous experience, 
gained during a remarkable, adventurous, romantic, and brilliantly useful 
career. He was with the army in time of war; he practiced in Paris during the 
intervals of peace. As Paget, his biographer, says, “he was a man who heartily 
disliked change, self-will, skepticism, controversy, politics, and foreigners.” 
Paré’s early works were in the vernacular, and so popular that, like school 
books, they were “thumbed” away and few copies remain—one of the reasons 
why they have become prized possessions in the hands of collectors. Among 
Dr. Reynolds’ books there are about ten original editions of Paré’s works, 
including the little duodecimes issued between 1545 and 1575 which are among 
the ‘“‘Koh-i-noors” of rare books. 

William Beaumont. The story of Beaumont, the pioneer physiologist of the 
United States, and of Alexis St. Martin, the subject of his experiments, has 
often been told how, in Osler’s words, “the man and the opportunity had 
met” and a book resulted from Beaumont’s indefatigable efforts. To quote 
Osler again, ““To the medical bibliographer there are few more treasured 
Americana than the brown-backed, poorly printed octavo volume of 280 pages 
with the imprint ‘Plattsburgh, Printed by F. P. Allen, 1833.’ ”’ This famous 
first edition of Beaumont’s Experiments and Observations on the Gastric Juice, 
and the Physiology of Digestion is represented, as are most of the editions which 
followed as well as the earliest Journal appearances. 

Nicholas Culpeper. He was an extraordinarily popular writer in his day and 
his books, in general, are among the most common today on the rare-book 
market, save one, the first American edition of his English Physician, which 
has the remarkable distinction of having been the first medical book to be 
published in the United States, at Boston in 1708. This edition is of the utmost 
rarity, and only four copies of it are on record, including Dr. Reynolds’ copy. 
This is the reason why this peculiar character is included in his collection. 
Culpeper was a special favorite of Dr. Cushing, who had 65 editions of the 
English Physician-—but not this edition. 
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Rudyard Kipling, in Rewards and Fairies, has devoted a poem, “‘A Doctor 

of Medicine,” to Culpeper, and when presenting a copy of his book to Sir 
William Osler, he wrote in the accompanying letter, “Nicholas, who could 
write even if he couldn’t cure for nuts—says at the beginning of his Herbal, 
‘I knew well enough the whole world and everything in it was formed of a 
composition of contrary elements, and in such a harmony as must needs show 
the wisdom and power of a great God.’ ”’ And he was indeed a religious fellow 
of sorts, and when the end came he said to his wife, ‘“‘My dearest girl, live as I 
have done, then thou wilt die as I do. For now I speak it, when it is no time 
to dissemble in the presence of God and his angels, I did by all persons as I 
would they should do by me. I was always just in my practice; I never gave a 
patient two medicines when one would serve the turn. Farewell, my dearest, 
I am spent.” Thus he died. 

Medical Americana. But this Culpeper rarity is only the starting point for 
an extensive group of medical Americana. In this category is to be found a 
run of the earliest medical American publications—the early eighteenth century 
inoculation tracts by the Mathers and Boylston. Dr. Reynolds is especially 
proud of his acquisition a few years ago of one of the most elusive items in 
all military medical literature, the Confederate States Medical and Surgical 
Journal of 1864-65, published in Richmond, Virginia. This set had been in 
the possession of Dr. Hunter Holmes McGuire of Richmond, a leading Virginia 
surgeon active in the Confederacy, and sometime medical director of Lee’s 
army. Dr. McGuire presented this set with autograph inscription to his Irish 
colleague, Dr. George Foy of Dublin, in 1892. For full particulars about this 
important item, I refer you to the excellent account of it by Eleanor B. Lanier 
of the University of Alabama Medical Center Library in the February 1959 
issue of De historia medicinae. 

Early Spanish Medicine. Because of his sentiment for Spain, Dr. Reynolds 
has brought into his collection a group of the earliest significant medical books 
of the sixteenth century originating in that country. Two of the items are most 
outstanding. The first is the Spanish text for midwives, which is considered to 
be the second one on the subject in any modern language, Damian Carbén’s 
Libro del arte de las comadres 0 madrinas y del regimiento de las prenadas y 
paridas y de los nifios, printed at Mallorca in December 1541. Only three copies 
besides this one are extant in American libraries. Dedicated to a nobleman 
on the occasion of his lady’s first pregnancy, the work discusses the anatomy 
and physiology of the organs of generation, male and female; the signs and 
hygiene of pregnancy; miscarriage and its causes; birth, its mechanism and 
difficulties; the extraction of the after-birth, and puerperal fever. Of particular 
interest is the chapter on lactation. Carb6n comes out against the use of cradles 
and against singing babies to sleep. 

An equally interesting companion piece to the Carbén work is the first 
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anatomy in the Spanish language, the Libro de la Anothomia del Hombre by 
Bernardino Montafa de Monserrate, Valladolid, 1551. As Saunders and 
O’Malley have written, Montafia de Monserrate was the first in Spain to recog- 
nize, even as an afterthought, the superiority of the Vesalian illustrations. 
His text shows the same important stirrings which were to bring forth much 
fruit in all Europe but which were to be choked in the bud in the case of his 
native Spain. If we are to judge by its rarity, his small volume must have 
proved highly popular, and we are reminded that the first edition of his English 
counterpart, Vicary, was apparently used to extinction. 

Medical Incunabula. There is a group of choice medical incunabula, in- 
cluding the first edition of Celsus, 1478, and the second edition of 1481; Arnold 
of Villanova’s book on wine, the first on this subject, 1479; the beautiful 
anatomy of Johannes de Ketham of 1500; Maimonides’ medical Aphorisms of 
1489; the Almansoris of Rhazes, printed in 1483; several editions of Giovanni 
Michele Savonarola, who was the grandfather of Girelamo Savonarola, the 
great Florentine preacher and religious reformer, whose education he super- 
vised. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the great doctor, wit, author and, Boston Brahmin, 
who will always be affectionately remembered as “‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” is a great favorite with Dr. Reynolds. It is difficult to realize today 
the measure of popularity enjoyed by Holmes, of whom Osler has said that 
he was “the most successful combination the world has ever seen of physician 
and man of letters.’’ His poems and epigrams still live on the lips of English- 
speaking people everywhere, and his contributions to science are part of medi- 
cal history, and the fine run assembled by Dr. Reynolds well shows Holmes 
in his double role in the world of medicine and of literature. 

In 1843, at the age of 34, Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote a paper, On the Con- 
tagiousness of Puerperal Fever, which is a milepost in the history of medicine 
and in the attitude of physicians toward infection. The paper was written for 
the Boston Society for Medical Improvement and published in a journal which 
ceased to exist after the first year, the New England Quarterly Journal of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. Because of its small circulation and the storm of controversy 
aroused, Holmes republished the paper in 1855. It is a masterpiece of medical 
literature which every physician should know. According to Eleanor Tilton, 
Dr. Holmes’ biographer, a few offprints of the original paper were struck for 
Dr. Holmes’ personal use—in too small a quantity as he later realized—one 
of which Dr. Reynolds is proud to have been able to acquire for his collection. 
And speaking of puerperal fever, it is not surprising to come upon a splendid 
copy of Semmelweis’ immortal work on this subject: Die Aetiolgie, der Begriff 
und die Prophylaxis des Kindbettfiebers, 1861. This makes a perfect companion 
piece to the Holmes work. Holmes had the correct concept of the nature of 
puerperal fever, but was unable to reveal its etiology and prophylaxis. This 
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scientific discovery was the work of the emotional young Hungarian assistant 
in obstetrics, Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis (1818-65), whose tortured professional 
life led him to a lunatic’s death in an asylum, one of medicine’s great martyrs. 

It was about 1860 that Holmes invented the ‘“‘American Stereoscope,”’ as it 
was called, which coincided with his interest in photography; it was a hand 
stereoscope. He described and discussed his invention in an essay entitled The 
Stereoscope and the Stereograph; the original manuscript of 3114 pages is among 
Dr. Reynolds’s prized possessions. 

William Harvey. There is a fine run, not only De Motu Cordis of 1628, but 
other important editions as well. Quoting Sir Geoffrey Keynes, Harvey’s 
bibliographer, “Harvey’s De Motu Cordis is justly considered to be one of 
the most fruitful and important books ever published. Harvey’s treatise is, 
in fact, more important as a demonstration of scientific method in biological 
research than as an annunciation of the fact of the circulation of the blood. 
From this beginning has flowed all subsequent biological knowledge in an ever 
widening stream.” This, Harvey’s first and greatest work, usually known by its 
short title, De Motu Cordis, was printed in 1628 at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Most copies of the book are printed on thin paper of inferior quality and are 
very unattractive objects, though they are the most sought after of medical 
classics. 

John Aubrey (1626-97), a noted antiquary—a kind of immature Boswell, 
the DNB calls him—details a gossipy morsel about Harvey in his work, Au- 
brey’s Lives. This book is a rich source of private scandal about his seventeenth 
century learned contemporaries. He tells us that Harvey came to London in 
July 1646, and lived with his brother. It would not be like Aubrey to fail to 
inform us that he kept a pretty young girl to wait on him, and, in quite the 
spirit of scandal, says he no doubt made of her for warmth. He took care of 
this young woman in his will, which may or may not be a piece of corroborative 
evidence of Aubrey’s story. As with so many great discoverers, Harvey was 
estimated a madman by many of his contemporaries and lost much of his 
practice following his announcement of doctrine respecting the circulation 
of the blood. 

Robert Boyle Collection, a most comprehensive collection of the works of this 
Irish genius. Marie Boas, in her recent book, Robert Boyle and Seventeenth- 
Century Chemistry, has given the most up-to-date interpretation of Boyle’s 
importance as a scientist: ‘Foremost among the theoretical chemists of the 
age, one of the few highly-skilled chemists who made contributions to natural 
philosophy as well, was Robert Boyle. ... His public reputation has always 
been greater as a physicist than as a chemist. ... But he thought of himself 
as primarily a chemist and his influence on chemistry was enormous. ... Our 
greatest difficulty in estimating Boyle’s importance lies, it is reasonable to 
suppose, in our own confused picture of the developments of chemistry during 
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his lifetime. We know, roughly, the things the chemists did, but not why they 
did them.” Boyle was the true precursor of the modern chemist. He was the 
first to distinguish definitely a mixture from a compound; with him originated 
the definition of an ‘“‘element” as a hitherto undecomposed constituent of a 
compound; he introduced the use of vegetable color-tests of acidity and alka- 
linity. He actually prepared hydrogen. Boyle’s voluminous writings procured 
him an immense reputation, both at home and abroad. He was a “‘decorous 
bachelor, but prolific as the father of many children of the mind,” as Fulton 
charmingly put it in an address on Boyle. 

Anesthesia was a native American discovery—and a fine dramatic tale it 
is—-involving a four-ring controversy over priority of discovery. The Reynolds 
Collection contains a splendid group of works, including the famous Ether 
volumes of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal and an extraordinary run 
of rarities by the Scotsman, Sir James Y. Simpson, who was responsible for 
introducing chloroform as an anesthetic in England in 1847. About him there 
is the story involving his contemporary, Walter Scott, who suggested as a 
motto for Simpson’s heraldic emblem when knighted: ‘Does your Mother 
know you’re out.” 

A recent acquisition is a somewhat spectacular collection of ten rare items by 
Sir James Y. Simpson and three additional ones closely connected with him. 
The whole group in its composition provides insight into the four aspects of 
Simpson’s historic personality—that of anesthetist, of gynecologist and ob- 
stetrician, of teacher, and of writer. 

The collection once belonged to one of Simpson’s pupils, and most of them 
carry an autograph inscription by Simpson or by their original owner, all dated 
1847 and 1848. This owner was Dr. Thomas Cunningham, of Belfast, Ireland, 
a medical graduate of the University of Edinburgh in 1849, who practiced for a 
number of years in the neighborhood of that city, but returned to Belfast in 
1858, where he died a year later. Particularly choice items are: the very rare 
first edition of Simpson’s Anaesthetic and Other Therapeutic Properties of Chloro- 
form, 1847, which is a follow-up of his original report on chloroform of that 
year; Remarks on the Superinduction of Anaesthesia in Natural and Morbid 
Parturition, Edinburgh, 1847, his second important publication on chloroform 
anesthesia; the first edition of Simpson’s Answer to the Religious Objections 
Advanced A gainst the Employment of Anaesthetic A gents in Midwifery and Surgery, 
which followed shortly after the preceding item in the same year; and Remarks 
on the Alleged Fatal Case of Chloroform-Inhalation, 1848, giving the detailed 
facts of this case. There are the memorable address, Remarks on the Conduct and 
Duties of Young Physicians, second edition, Edinburgh, 1848; and Report of 
the Edinburgh Royal Maternity Hospital from 1844 to 1846, published 1848, 
which includes a summary analysis of the obstetric practice of that institution. 
Then follows Simpson’s Observations Regarding the Influence of Galvanism upon 
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the Action of the Uterus during Labour, 1846; Case of Delivery, without Operative 
Aid, through a Pelvis Extremely Deformed by Malacosteon, 1847; and On the 
Duration of Labour as a Cause of Mortality and Danger to the Mother and Infant, 
1848. 

Included in this collection is Thomas Cunningham’s manuscript notebook 
on the Midwifery Practice at the Edinburgh Maternity Hospital, containing 
50 reports of cases he managed and proof of the early administration of chloro- 
form in obstetrics at the hospital. The collection is rounded out by two items 
about Cunningham. 

Here also are two other anesthesia classics of great rarity, both by another 
Englishman, the pioneer John Snow, the first professional anesthetist: his 
paper On the Inhalation of the Vapour of Ether in Surgical Operations of 1847, 
which contains an account of his regulating inhaler, the first to control the 
amount of ether vapor received by the patient; and his book, On Chloroform 
and Other Anaesthetics, London, 1858, which put the administration of chloro- 
form and ether on a scientific basis. The 1847 paper is evidence of the link of 
scientific communication existing between Britain and America; Snow had 
sent this copy to Isaac Hays, “Editor of American Journal of Science,” and 
one of the earliest American ophthalmologists. 

There are even more exceptional items: Two reports on the successful appli- 
cation of Mesmerism for surgical anesthesia in an obscure American Mid- 
western mesmeric periodical, The Saint Louis Magnet, 1845-1847 (all published), 
of which the Missouri Imprints Survey (no. 462) locates only the Harvard 
University copy. These two reports precede any American publications on 
ether anesthesia, and perhaps may be regarded as the first pronouncements 
on the subject printed in this country. 

Perhaps the earliest German publication on chloroform anesthesia is that 
by Aloys Martin and Ludwig Binswanger, Das Chloroform in seinen Wirkungen 
auf Menschen und Thiere, Leipzig, 1848. This slender volume is dedicated to 
James Y. Simpson. And what is probably the first Italian publication dealing 
with ether anesthesia is G. B. Poggi’s Dell’ elere sopente nelle operazioni 
della chirurgia, 1847, in which credit for the discovery of the narcotic prop- 
erties of sulfuric ether is given to Charles Jackson, information which is un- 
known to all authorities on the subject. 

Daniel Drake Collection. These are works by and about Drake, originally 
gathered together by myself, for myself. Eventually a dealer must stop behaving 
like a collector; the Drake group is now one of the outstanding features of the 
Reynolds Library. 

Daniel Drake (1785-1852) was the most eminent early nineteenth-century 
physician of the Central West. His parents both came from New Jersey from 
a long line of obscure farmers. They made the dangerous trip down to the 
Ohio and into Kentucky. It was en the Drakes’ barge that they met a man 
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who in the middle of this wilderness wore the powdered hair and gold-headed 
cane of the medical man, Dr. William Goforth, to whom Dan Drake became 
apprenticed. For all his foibles, Goforth was a good doctor. He had been well 
educated in New York before he hit the frontier, and was the pioneer vaccinator 
in the West. A year after Waterhouse received the cow-pox serum from England, 
Goforth managed to put his hands on some which he lost no time in trying 
out on his apprentice, Daniel Drake, who thus became the first person to be 
vaccinated west of the Alleghenies. 

There is justice in the appelation of Drake as the Benjamin Franklin of the 
West. He was constantly improving his own education and he had great 
ambitions for Cincinnati as a center of arts and sciences and did much to 
promote his goal. For himself he deeply desired intellectual fame, but his 
high idealism suffered frequent frustration and involved him in many quarrels 
with colleagues. A formidable controversialist he must have been. Referring to 
one of his backbiting opponents he wrote: ‘To give a full-length portrait of 
this gentleman would be a labor similar to that of dragon-making in the ro- 
mances of the 16th century. It would be to combine all that is cunning and 
contemptible in the moral world. As it relates to his intrigues in the medical 
college, he is like his household idol, cash, the root of all evil, like a general 
infection of the body everywhere present, corrupt and corrupting.” There is a 
story about his meeting an opponent head-on in the street. “I do not propose 
to step aside for a fool,” said his antagonist. *‘J will,” replied Drake and stepped 
aside. 

I have tarried on Drake terrain a bit because of Dr. Reynolds’ intense regard 
for Drake, heightened by the fact that his grandfather, Dr. John Reynolds, 
had his medical diploma from the University of Cincinnati. 

Sir William Osler. Here is a fascinating group of 60 holograph letters that 
Osler wrote to his Canadian boyhood friend who stayed “home’’—‘‘Ned” 
Milburn. The letters cover the years 1865-1919, the year of Osler’s death. 
Cushing in his biography of Osler, speaks of this friendship which originated 
in Osler’s boarding-school days at Barrie, a town on the western arm of Lake 
Simcoe. It is Dr. Reynolds’ plan to edit these letters for publication. 

Louis Pasteur. There are two stunning groups of Pasteur manuscript ma- 
terial, all unpublished. One deals with the silk worm, the other comprises 
about 20 scientific letters on rabies to a colleague, Louis Thuillier, and to 
Emile Roux. These letters are extraordinary for their scientific interest, written 
as they were in the period when Pasteur was polishing his treatment of rouget— 
pork disease—and when he was continuing his labors on rabies. In one of his 
moving letters to Thuillier, Pasteur promises not to publish anything on 
rougel or rabies before the former’s return from Egypt where Thuillier had 
gone early in 1883 and where he was to die of cholera in September of the same 
year. Editing these letters, also, is another project on Dr. Reynolds’ agenda. 
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Electricity, Magnetism, and Radiology. This is one of the most extensive 
sections of the collection, naturally, because it falls into the sphere of Dr. 
Reynolds’ own professional specialty. Dr. Reynolds himself arranged a splendid 
exhibit of his extensive collection of books on the subject for the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Radiology, Chicago, 1937, and prepared a printed an- 
notated catalogue. The catalogue opens with a Pliny Natural History in the 
beautiful edition from Jensen’s famous press, Venice, 1472. This is included 
because Pliny calls attention to the magnetic properties of amber when rubbed. 

There is a copy of the translation of the famous letter of Petrus Peregrinus 
(Pierre de Maricourt) to his friend, Sigerus de Foucaucourt in Picardy, written 
in August 1269, which is the earliest work on the magnet. The letter is divided 
into 13 chapters and forms the most original, extensive, and important treatise 
on the subject prior to Gilbert’s De Magnele. A manuscript version of this 
famous letter will be mentioned a little later. 

There is, of course, a copy of the first edition of William Gilbert’s De Magnete, 
London, 1600, a remarkable work in the history of scientific discovery, in 
which Gilbert shows that a freely suspended magnet is controlled by the 
earth and not, as supposed, by extraterrestrial influence. Gilbert also proves 
that other bodies besides amber possess the property of attracting, after being 
rubbed. It is in this book that he first uses the word “‘electrisis.” Gilbert was 
physician to Queen Elizabeth and James I, and one of the founders of experi- 
mental science. According to Mr. Bern Dibner (Ten Founding Fathers of the 
Electrical Science), it was the first forward step in the field of electricity since 
the time of Thales. 

The Benjamin Franklin material includes the first edition of Franklin’s 
first basic paper on electricity, Experiments and Observations on Electricity, 
made at Philadelphia in America, published at London in 1751. There is Hans 
Christian Oersted’s fabulously elusive four-page paper, published in 1820, 
in which he announced his discovery of the magnetic effect of electric current. 
The comprehensive coverage of the history of radiology is rich with an extensive 
run of Réntgen holograph letters and pamphlets and early X-ray books and 
pamphlets. 

Of Early Scientific Manuscripts, there is an impressive group from among 
which the following may be highlighted: 

ALBERTUS Macnus. Liber physicorum sive auditus physici. (French, c. 1350.) 
92 leaves on vellum. This well preserved manuscript contains the full text—in 
eight books—of a great early interpretation of an Aristotelian scientific work. 
One of the most interesting features—a positive guide in dating the manu- 
script—is a partially legible note on the inside of the back cover, dated 1350, 
which would imply that the manuscript was written about that time. Other 
notes of ownership have been partially erased, leaving only an indication that 
by the fifteenth century the volume was in possession of a person or institution 
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in Florence. The first printed edition of the text appeared at Venice in 1488, 
with a commentary by Matteo Battiferri, an Italian physician. 

The author of this interesting and highly valuable medieval scientific text 
was the teacher of Thomas Aquinas. In Osler’s words (Incunabula Medica), 
“The great Dominican’s long life was an uninterrupted triumph of fruitful 
accomplishment. Though, like other learned men of his generation, he was 
accused of magic, he accomplished a colossal task, and left a memory equalled 
only by one or two of his generation and surpassed only by his great pupil, 
Thomas Aquinas. He recognized the importance of the study of nature, even 
testing it by way of experiment... .” 

BERNARDUS DE GoRDONIO. Tractatus de flobotomia. Tractatus de urinis. Trac- 
latus de pulsibus. Tractatus de regimine sanitatis. A remarkable manuscript in 
Latin on 24 vellum leaves, double columns, probably Italian, sometime in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, it is written in a much abbreviated cursive, 
about 76 lines to the page. There are four large initials, one at the beginning of 
each treatise, painted in blue and red with scroll-work ornament. All headings 
are written in red, paragraph marks and initial supplied in alternate red and 
blue, foliation supplied by an old hand. Bernard of Gordon, the author of the 
four texts, was born at Gordon in the French province of Rouergue in the thir- 
teenth century. A celebrated physician, who at an early time recognized the im- 
portance of Arabic medical texts, he taught medicine at Montpellier from about 
1285, dying there in 1320. He is considered now by some to be the greatest 
medieval physician after Arnoldus de Villanova. The faculty of Montpellier 
rivalled in fame the school of Salerno. Manuscripts of Bernardus’ works are 
rare, and none are listed in De Ricci’s Census as being in America. Bernard’s 
works are known to us only in a few fifteenth and sixteenth century editions, 
all of them of great rarity. Sudhoff believed that these four tracts belong under 
one heading and were intended to be four parts of a major work on the con- 
servation of human life. Throughout the work Bernard stresses the importance 
of studying the composition of blood, and blood in his opinion is the most 
important component of the human body. There are observations of leukemic 
blood and some believe that Bernard observed leukemia among Northern 
peoples, which would fit the theory that he was not French but of Scottish 
origin. Chronologically this is Bernard’s last work, written when he was at 
the height of his career. 

ARNOLDUS DE VILLANOVA. Regimen sanitatis ad regem Aragonum; JOHN OF 
To.Lepo. Dietarium; and three other medical tracts. 

This outstanding illustrated medical manuscript in Latin on 41 vellum 
leaves, Italy, fourteenth century, is written in a Gothic book hand in double 
columns with numerous ornamental initials. It is illustrated by 26 colored 
drawings, including representations of people seated at dinner, an old man 
in bed discoursing with a woman seated at the foot, a table set with wine 
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and food, various herbs and fruits. Arnoldus de Villanova (c. 1234-1311), 
Catalan physician, alchemist, astrologer, diplomat, social reformer, visionary, 
was one of the most extraordinary personalities of medieval times. He realized 
the value of natural science and suggested that it should be given more im- 
portance in education; he even had some slight understanding of the experi- 
mental point of view. He was a famous medical practitioner, who was con- 
sulted by various kings of Aragon and popes. A great many writings have 
been ascribed to him, most of them dealing with medical subjects. His com- 
mentary on the Regimen Sanitatis is not to be confused with the Regimen 
itself. This famous poem constitutes, one might say, the backbone of all practi- 
tal medical literature up to the time of the Renaissance. It has been estimated 
chat there are almost three hundred editions of this poem which was sup- 
posedly written about the middle of the thirteenth century, so that it was 
already old in Arnold’s time, who was its earliest known editor. The wise 
sayings this vade mecum of the layman contained clung in men’s memories 
with the tenacity of proverbs. In fact, many of the popular maxims which 
constitute the hygienic knowledge of the average man even of today are de- 
rived, without his knowing it, from that poem, which crystallized into a definite 
form all the folklore it contained and impressed its own indelible stamp upon 
it before transmitting it to posterity. 

John of Toledo, a Hispano-Jewish translator from Arabic into Latin, who 
was converted to Christianity, flourished in Toledo about 1135-53. His 
Dietetics was translated from the Sirr al-asrar, Secretum secretorum, and it is 
of great interest as a prototype of the famous Salernitan Regimen sanitatis, 
with which it is combined in this manuscript. 

RuAzeEs. Ninth Book of the Al-Mansuri. Expounded and commented by 
Gerard de Solo and translated into Hebrew by the physician Tobiel ben Samuel 
de Leiria (of Portugal). A Hebrew medical illuminated manuscript, 206 leaves, 
vellum and paper, written in square (title and headings) and rabbinic (semi- 
square) Hebrew characters of the Portuguese, or Spanish, type, 24 lines to the 
page, early part of the fifteenth century. The beginning of the manuscript 
(title-page), the headings of the chapters, and occasionally other prominent 
places (about 30 pages throughout the manuscript) are illuminated with fine 
drawings in various colors. These illuminations consist mostly of fancifully 
intertwined arabesques and grotesque forms of fantastic animals or distorted 
human faces; at that early age the Jewish artist did not dare to draw normal 
figures of man or animal in a Hebrew book in order not to violate the second 
Commandment. Rhazes, abu Bekr Muhammed ibn Zakkariah (860-930 
A.D.) was the leading figure in the field of medicine of his time. As a great 
clinician he ranks with Hippocrates, Areteus, and Sydenham, and he was one 
of the original portrayors of disease. He was a true follower of Hippocrates in 
the simplicity of his practice, and was the first to introduce chemical prepara- 
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tions, especially mercurial ointments, into the practice of medicine. The most 
outstanding work of Rhazes was his Al-Mansuri, consisting of ten parts (books) 
dealing with the various branches of medicine. 

The Ninth Book of the Al-Mansuri, which deals with the problems of thera- 
peutics, was one of the most popular textbooks for students and physicians of 
the Middle Ages. It was later revised by Vesalius, and it became the standard 
source of therapeutic knowledge until long after the Renaissance. Gerard de 
Solo, the expounder and commentator of the Ninth Book of Rhazes, was one 
of the most famous medical scholars of his time and a leading figure in the 
Western world of medicine. He was professor and later chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Montpellier from 1300-1320. It was his comments and additional 
medical information which made Rhazes’ Ninth Book popular. The Jewish 
medieval physicians, who played an important part in the study and practice 
of medicine, soon realized the importance of this work and translated it into 
Hebrew for the use of Jewish physicians and students. Until the present manu- 
script was discovered, and now for the first time properly identified, two differ- 
ent Hebrew translations in manuscript form were known to exist. With the 
appearance of this new manuscript a new Hebrew version of this important 
work came to light. The translator of this new Hebrew version was the Portu- 
guese physician Tobiel ben Samuel de Leiria. This Jewish physician and 
Hebrew translator was unknown to Steinschneider as well as to Friedenwald. 


In 1895, Sir William Osler wrote a charming biographical sketch called 
An Alabama Student which became the title of one of his books of medical- 
literary essays now familiar to every medical man. The Alabama student 
about whom Osler was writing with such warmth and appreciation was Dr. 
J. Y. Bassett of Huntsville. In Bassett, Osler recognized what he called ‘“a 
kindred with the great of old.’”’ Dr. Reynolds adores Osler, and were Osler 
alive today, he would inescapably be moved to reciprocate this warm regard, 
and would characteristically give expression to his feeling by writing a sketch 
he would call, with his usual aptness, ‘An Alabama Collector.” 

It is fitting that this splendid Collection should find such a beautiful residence 
at the University of Alabama. But it is not only the attractive physical housing 
that is important, it is the sympathetic receptivity for these cultural- 
historical materials that the Medical Center has already demonstrated in the 
building of one of the outstanding historical dental collections in this country. 
(Alabama, by the way, was the first state to pass a dental law, in 1841. This 
followed by only two years the establishment of the first dental collection, 
Baltimore, in 1839.) The value of such collections as these remind one of the 
versatile Rudolf Virchow when he wrote in his ‘“Standpoints in Scientific 
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Medicine”’* “...we were convinced that the only genuine knowledge is his- 
torical knowledge, that justice toward others is the only counterweight to 
exaggerated self-esteem, and also that valuable lessons can be drawn from the 
study of error. We have not forgotten these things... . 

“He who has only once through his own efforts tried to trace back the long 
path trod by his predecessors, who has felt how clear and luminous his own 
knowledge becomes as he grows aware of the historical circumstances out of 
which it has arisen, and who discovers the basis of the errors through which 
even genuine investigators have been misled, he who has learned that a kernel 
of truth sticks in every error, will not place himself with those who despise 
historical studies. .. .” 


* Bull. Hist. Med. 30: 537-543, Nov.-Dec. 1956. 





Our Medical Literature* 


By Estelle Brodman, Pu.D. 


Assistant Librarian for Reference Services 
National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 


lk 1881 at the invitation of the organizing committee of the Seventh Inter- 
national Medical Congress, John Shaw Billings, of the Library of the Surgeon 
General’s Office, U. S. Army, travelled to London to read a paper which he 
titled “Our Medical Literature.’ This speech was received so favorably that 
Sir James Paget, the President of the Congress, could say, ‘‘If this single paper 
were the sole production of the Congress, it was worth coming here to meet 
that it might be produced.”’ When we realize that Billings was preceded by 
Virchow and followed by Pasteur, we can understand the enormous compli- 
ment implied by these words. 

In his paper Billings did two things: He gave exact data on the size and 
composition of medical literature in 1879 and 1880, and he drew some practical 
and philosophical conclusions based on his exhaustive knowledge of the writings 
of medicine and its allied fields. In the course of his talk Billings took note of 
the rapid growth of these publications, to ask a very modern question: 

“What is to be the result of this steadily increasing production of books? 
What will the libraries and catalogues and bibliographies of a thousand, or 
even a hundred years hence be like, if we are thus to go on in the ratio of 
geometric progression, which has governed the press for the last few decades? 
The mathematical formula which would express this, based on the data of the 
past century, gives an absurd and impossible conclusion, for it shows that if 
we go on as we have been going there is coming a time when our libraries will 
become large cities, and when it will require the services of everyone in the 
world not engaged in writing, to catalogue and care for the annual product.” 

If this sounds like Fremont Rider or some of our other contemporaries, let 
us take heart in Billings’ next sentence, ‘“The truth is, however, that the ratio 
has changed, and that the rate of increase is becoming smaller.” 

Today, in 1958, we stand 75 years away from Billings’ question, and so per- 
haps we can attempt to answer it with some degree of certainty. As a matter 
of fact, at the National Library of Medicine we have recently attempted to do 
for the medical literature of 1957 what Billings did for the much smaller 
literature of 1880—to count and examine “our medical literature.’”’ I propose 
to compare our findings with those of Billings—in other words, to attempt to 


* Read at Lederle Laboratories, Bound Brook, New Jersey, April 10, 1958. 
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answer Billings’ question and find out what the intervening three-quarters of a 
century has brought in its train and where we stand today. 

In 1879 and 1880, Billings noted, there were about 850 substantive medical 
serials published each year throughout the world; 650 journals and 200 trans- 
actions of societies. They came mostly from the United States, Germany, 
France, Italy, the British Commonwealth, and Spain, in that order. These 
countries supplied 85 per cent of the total, and our old friend ‘‘Miscellaneous” 
the remaining 15 per cent. Today, our survey at the National Library of 
Medicine informs us, we are beset by about 5,000 substantive medical serials, 
which stem not only from the six major sources mentioned by Billings but 
from such newly developed scientific areas as Argentina, Japan, and Russia. 
How right was Billings when he prophesied, “It is in America, Russia, and 
Southern Asia, that the greatest difference will be found between the present 
amount of annual literary product and that of a century hence.” 

Although not all of the articles in the 850 serials Billings was able to obtain 
were indexed in the Index Medicus, there was listed annually an average of 20,000 
“substantial” articles. This is about 23.5 articles per year for each title. How 
does this compare with our modern situation? I shall not keep you in suspense. 
If the 5,000 medical serials we now have access to published an average of 23.5 
articles a year, the total annual yield would be 117,500 references. We now 
know, however, that all the medical serials coming to the National Library of 
Medicine in 1957 would have given us as much as 220,000 articles on medicine, 
broadly defined (1). Put another way, we can say that now our periodicals 
yield about 50 references per year where formerly they presented us with less 
than 25 such references. This is somewhat misleading, of course, because, as I 
mentioned earlier, the Index Medicus included only what Billings and his 
assistant, Robert Fletcher, thought were ‘‘worth-while contributions,” but it 
does indicate a change in serial publishing. Incidentally, I would like to call 
your attention here to the fact that doubling the size of the present Current 
List would make it possible to control bibliographically the entire serial med- 
ical output of our time. 

What the cause of the change in number of articles per title is, I have no way 
of knowing. It may be due to the multiplication of medical societies, each of 
which feels the necessity for publishing a journal—though if this is so, I would 
expect present and future costs of printing to reverse this trend. Perhaps it is 
due to the increase of physicians and research workers throughout the world, 
which provides a larger audience for medical literature and more authors than 
formerly. In 1880, for example, Billings estimated there were 180,000 physicians 
in the civilized world, 65,000 of them being in the United States and 35,000 
in the British Empire. Comparable total figures for today are not easy to 
come by, although WHO has estimated there are 1,236,000 physicians through- 
out the world. We know for a certainty that there are approximately 220,000 
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physicians in the United States alone and 87,000 in the British Commonwealth 
now. This is an increase of three and one-third times for the United States and 
almost two and one-half times for Britain, and certainly the increase in medical 
workers in newly developed areas (such as Malaya or Guatemala) must 
be several times that of the English-speaking world. 

As our world population has increased from Victorian times to today, so has 
the world’s production of real wealth. We produce more goods of all kinds— 
textiles, bricks, pharmaceuticals, and even books—than our grandfathers. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that our medical literature has also expanded, and it 
is doubtful to me that this expansion has outrun the expansion in other fields, 
such as the oil industry or the production of food. 

Another reason I might present for the large increase of the numbers of 
periodicals being published is the growth of specialties in medicine, although I 
caution you against thinking this is a development of the twentieth centurA 
alone. Thacher, in the Preface to his American Medical Biography, published in 
1828, describes and deplores the tendency for specialization among American 
physicians. Billings discusses the same point at length in several articles in the 
1880’s, while the pages of the J.A.M.A. in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century abound with references to growing specialization. 

Even if we can explain away the proliferation of journal titles between 1880 
and 1957, however, I doubt that we have any explanation of the differences in 
the numbers of articles per title per year at those times. Indeed, we lack funda- 
mental data on which to base even decent guesses. For example, how many 
pages of periodicals were published in each of these two periods? Are there 
more but shorter articles today than in 1880, so that we are really presented 
with less reading than our grandfathers? I doubt it, but alas, we can only 
speculate. 

How was the medical literature in 1880 divided as compared to today’s? 
Billings attempted a subject classification, though he also appended a warning 
note which we at NLM—as well as the staff of the Welch Indexing Project 
several years ago—would heartily endorse. “It would,” he says, “‘of course be 
extremely unscientific to use these figures as if they represented positively 
ascertained and comparable facts the accuracy of which, as well as the classifi- 
cation, could be verified. They represent merely the opinions of an individual. .. . 
If I had to do the work again I should not obtain the same results. . . .” 

In spite of this, it is interesting to compare the subjects of medical literature 
in 1880 and in 1957. In the simpler world in which Billings lived, all of medicine 
could be divided into 14 main subdivisions, one of which was the ubiquitous 
“Miscellaneous.” Today we find some hundred main subjects necessary and 
even so we are unhappy with our divisions. The Practice of Medicine, then as 
now, provided the largest segment of our literature; while journals on bio- 
chemistry, hygiene, homeopathy, spas and balneology, and veterinary medicine 
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also abounded. Today we may have dropped homeopathy, balneology, and 
veterinary medicine while adding dentistry, pharmacy, and nursing, but the 
old stand-bys of medicine, surgery, anatomy, biochemistry, and public health 
are still with us. In a larger sense, they may indeed be considered the true 
practice of medicine—yesterday, today, and forever. 

In Billings’ day monographs still outnumbered medical periodicals. “‘It 
appears,” he notes, “that our medical literature now forms a little over 120,000 
volumes properly so called, and about twice that number of pamphlets, and 
that this accumulation is now increasing at the rate of 1,500 volumes and 
2,500 pamphlets yearly.” With what nostalgia do we at the National Library 
of Medicine look back on that golden age as we add more than 5 per cent of the 
total medical literature of Billings’ day to our library each year. And we add it 
to a collection already ten times the size of Billings’ estimated total! 

The almost 40,000 author and subject entries published in our annual 
Catalog, year in and year out, might well cause us to wonder if Billings’ ‘absurd 
and impossible conclusion” about the number of people required to catalog and 
care for the literary output in medicine does not after all contain some seeds of 
truth in it. The staff of the National Library of Medicine today is set at 225. 
This is 11 times the size of Billings’ staff—for both the Army Medical Museum 
and the Library—and we handle approximately 11 times the literature, al- 
though a good deal of our staff is busy with tasks which should have been and 
were not handled regularly year by year since 1880. In cataloging, as in bibliog- 
raphy, if the present takes care of itself, the future need not take care of the 
past. The stacks Billings’ designed for the ‘new building,” into which he moved 
the library of the Surgeon General’s Office so proudly in 1887 and in which we 
still pitifully exist, held about 200,000 volumes; with our added stacks, our 
storage shelving, and our collection at the History of Medicine Division in 
Cleveland, we have managed to cram over one million volumes into a place 
never designed for them. We grow by 2,000 linear feet of shelving every year 
in another 25 years we must provide almost nine and one-half more miles of 
shelf space than we have at present. The “time when our libraries will become 
large cities,” as Billings phrased it, may not be so far off, after all. 

This is the comparison between the late nineteenth century and the present. 
But what of the future? We at the National Library of Medicine hope for a 
new building soon, which will comfortably house both our present collection 
and what we can now foresee we will probably add in the next 25 years. But 
this is a temporizing measure only. We cannot keep on building bigger and 
bigger storage stacks for all our libraries each generation. Most medical libraries 
can throw a real sop to the dogs of Cerebus by joining in interlibrary stor- 
age centers, such as is now being contemplated in the New York area. It 
seems doubtful, however, if the National Library of Medicine, merely because 
it is the national library and therefore a repository for the literature for all 
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the other medical libraries, can take this way out to any real extent. Another 
method, often suggested, to solve our storage problems is to make miniature 
copies of the works—on microfilm, for example, or microcards—store the copies, 
and destroy the originals. I need not recount the problems such a move en- 
tails, yet we are about to do this very thing for a part of our nineteenth and 
twentieth century thesis collection. 

Over the past 75 years we have multiplied our collections more than ten 
times, our staffs more than ten times, and our storage space ten times. This, I 
remind you, is a linear progression. Assuming that it is not possible to stem the 
natural growth of medical literature over the years (which, as librarians, I 
think we must assume), is not our next problem the technical one of working 
out methods to cut down on staff and storage so that we can handle our ever- 
expanding medical literature more economically than we have done in the 
past? And, finally, is not the real job of the National Library of Medicine that 
of making known and making available to others the vast body of medical 
literature which comes to us from all over the world so that other libraries in 
turn need not multiply everything by ten every century? We at the National 
Library of Medicine so conceive our job, and this is what we daily strive to do. 
Our publication of the Current List of Medical Literature and our experimenta- 
tion with machine methods for its compilation and cumulation is one example 
of our concern in this area. Our new use of Xerography for interlibrary loans 
is another, and our internship program for training medical librarians is a 


third example. The measure of our success is your ease in obtaining the infor- 
mation you need from “our medical literature.” 
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Goon library service is a sine gua non to the preservation and dissemi- 
nation of nursing knowledge and to the forward march of nursing as a science. 
All serious scholars realize this, and it is the task of medical librarians and 
teachers of nursing to bring to students some appreciation of the values of 
hospital and nursing school libraries. 

Those who make use of hospital and nursing school libraries might be 
divided into three groups. The services to those in each of these different 
groups differs from the services needed by individuals in each of the other two 
groups. Of the three groups the first, a small group, consists of the individuals 
on the teaching staff who are well acquainted with varied library facilities and 
resources. This group includes particularly those on the medical and nursing 
staffs who do some professional writing. The second group includes those who 
are moderately facile in the use of the library: most of the instructors and a 
great many of the students. The third group consists of those who lack library 
skills and read only when required to do so. This group includes a disheartening 
proportion of students. Now we might consider how individuals become mem- 
bers of one or another of these groups, and the kinds of services which the 
medical librarian may render to them. 

The individuals in the first group, who have a rich fund of knowledge and 
varied skills related to utilization of library services, most likely derived these 
understandings and skills from favorable influences in both home and school. 
While the librarians of childrens’ rooms in public libraries, rather than medical 
librarians, have the most to do with the development of early attitudes toward 
reading, it may be worthwhile to dwell for a moment on the ways in which a 
child cc es to enjoy books and learns how to use them. Whether my own 
experience is typical, I do not know; at any rate, it will illustrate the points I 
wish to make. 

One of my earliest memories is of sitting on my mother’s lap while she read 
aloud to my brother and me from the poetry of Tennyson and Browning. Ob- 
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viously, when we were so small, we could not have comprehended the meaning 
of such poetry; but we enjoyed being read to, perhaps partly because of the 
expression of love in such an experience. We learned to like the rhythm of the 
poetry. This led in later years to an enjoyment of music, as well as of the 
rhythm in both poetry and good prose. When I was four-and-a-half years old, 
my brother had taught me all the words in his first grade reader before my 
mother knew that I had learned any words or letters. Having had this early 
start, I developed an increasing enjoyment of reading. One of my memories of 
grammar school days is that my mother regularly checked out from the public 
library every two weeks books for herself and books suitable for each of us. 
Thus, we were not limited to the library resources at home and at school, and 
learned early the use of books for both the acquisition of information and the 
happy use of leisure time. My family purchased a set of encyclopedias particu- 
larly suitable for children, a set which served us well from nursery school years 
through college years. On long winter evenings our family listened to mother 
reading aloud from well chosen books, both fiction and nonfiction. 

When family influences are not so fortunate, greater responsibility is placed 
upon the teachers, and the establishment of adequate library facilities in the 
community becomes extremely important. Opportunity for increasing facility 
in the use of libraries should be included in courses in communication in grade 
school and in high school. But that this has not been so in the experience of 
all nurses is evident in the lack of ease with which nursing students, and even 
some nursing instructors, make use of library resources. 

But let us return to consideration of the first group of users of hospital and 
nursing school libraries. The individual in this group seldom needs more orienta- 
tion to a library than an explanation of any special services which are available. 
He knows that a good library affords bibliographic service to anyone who has 
either limited or extensive need for such service. For example, the reference 
librarian will be able to locate material which does not appear readily in the 
usual resources, such as the card file and the various reference guides. An 
example of the kind of reference service which is greatly appreciated by the 
serious student occurred several years ago when, because the nurses on our 
medical service were careless in their technic while caring for patients with 
viral hepatitis, it occurred to me that if we were to prepare some mimeographed 
material about the communicability of this disease, the information might 
impress upon the nurses the oral instructions which I and a member of the 
medical staff who was an authority on viral hepatitis had given from time to 
time. Accordingly, I asked the reference librarian whether she could locate 
some helpful recent references on viral hepatitis. She was greatly interested, 
and asked some questions about the kind of material that I was interested in 
finding. From our discussion, she learned that I was interested in material 
published within the last two years, with emphasis upon the treatment, and 
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was interested in case reports only if the article was based upon experience with 
a reasonable number of cases, say fifteen or more. To my delight, she presented 
me in two days with a two-page list of periodical references. The list included 
a number of periodicals with which I had no acquaintance. Thus, the list 
brought to my attention some excellent reference material that I should never 
have discovered by my own roaming through the library shelves. I was so 
grateful for the work she had done that I wanted to share the information with 
others and this carefully compiled list of references provided the idea of writing 
an article on viral hepatitis which was published in the American Journal of 
Nursing in 1950. One article led to another. The first was revised for publi- 
cation in the second edition of my Medical Nursing in 1952. Later, by invitation 
I wrote an article on homologous serum hepatitis which was published in 
Nursing World in January, 1956. The contribution of the reference librarian* 
who was so thorough and so prompt in her preparation of a working bibliog- 
raphy is evident. 

Besides knowing of the reference services available, the individual who 
knows how to make full use of library resources is aware of the possibilities of 
interlibrary loans. A number of years ago, the American Nurses’ Association 
began to publish lists of so-called studies in nursing and to tell how they might 
be purchased or borrowed. Later the responsibility for publishing similar lists 
was carried in turn by the American Journal of Nursing, Nursing Outlook, and 
Nursing Research. I have made it a practice to keep a file of such studies which 
I may wish to borrow in connection with either special interests in my teaching 
or the preparation of portions of my books. While it turns out that many of 
the studies listed prove, on careful reading, to be disappointing, still the practice 
of borrowing studies on interlibrary loans can be, at times, highly productive. 
The privilege of having a thesis or dissertation borrowed by simply giving the 
librarian the identifying information, and letting the library take care of the 
details of requesting the item, paying the postage, and returning the study, 
brings such resources as close as the nearest university library, and saves time 
and expense for the instructor. 

In talking with many nursing instructors, I have found that only a small 
number are aware of the possibilities of interlibrary loan service between 
various medical libraries. This, then, is one kind of library service which 
medical librarians should call to the attention of that large proportion of in- 
structors who are within the second group of users of library services. In this 
same group one often finds that the instructor, even though she may be a 
college graduate, lacks many of the essential concepts and skills in the use of 
textbooks and reference books. Perhaps it would be helpful for the medical 
librarian to present a series of in-service education programs for new members 


* Gladys Bartholow, Reference Librarian, Medical Library, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City. 
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of the faculty. Instructors often make errors in listing references in study guides 
prepared for the use of students. For example, the reprint date is given, rather 
than the year of publication of a book. With the elementary matter of correctly 
listing references, one might mention that the student could use his time more 
effectively and with less frustration if the references are listed with the infor- 
mation needed for locating foremost. For example, to locate a periodical refer- 
ence in the library, one needs in successive order, the name of the periodical, 
the date, and the pages. One can not locate a periodical reference quickly by 
knowing the name of the writer, unless one also knows the name of the periodical 
and is consulting the index of the particular periodical for the pages of the 
article. But one will frequently note that a long list of periodical references 
given to students by their instructor lists all periodical references by an alpha- 
betical arrangement of the names of the author, the most frustrating way in 
which to try to locate periodical references, and one which wastes a great 
amount of time on the part of each student. Furthermore, the time the student 
spends in this way yields no positive learning of library skills or enjoyment in 
the use of the library. If the instructor has had so little experience in locating 
references herself that she is not able to list references in such a way as to 
facilitate the location of them, the librarian who spends so much of her time 
helping students locate assigned references may help both the teacher and the 
students by suggesting to the instructor more effective ways of listing references. 

Both students and teachers who belong to the second group may need advice 
about the provisions and limitations of the use of copyrighted materials. 

Both students and teachers should be given information about the ephemeral 
materials, such as pamphlets and posters. Especially in smaller nursing libraries, 
one often finds that the librarian maintains an excellent file of such materials. 
Such a file is most useful to the instructor and to the student when the materials 
are filed by familiar headings. For example, materials may be easily located if 
the headings are based upon the unit organization of the various courses in the 
school of nursing. The use of cross references to other headings increases the 
usefulness of the file. (A word of caution should be given against reliance upon 
the emphemeral materials which come as pamphlets from commercial firms. 
The pamphlets of some of the drug companies are strongly slanted toward the 
sales of particular products, and about the only good use which an instructor 
can make of much of this materials to clip the illustrations and file them away 
for future use.) 

The services which the medical librarian is able to render to the school of 
nursing are increased if the librarian is a member of the instructional staff. The 
librarian should be kept well informed concerning curriculum changes, both 
the broad aspects of the program and the details of content for each of the 
courses. The librarian should be given, well in advance of their being given to 
students, the lists of suggested or required references for various courses. Since 
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instructors are often unaware of the extent to which the librarian can deepen 
and broaden the learning of students, the librarian should bring suggestions 
for doing so to the instructional staff. 

Sometimes the purchasing of books by the school is under the direction of 
nursing instructors who are not fully aware of the ways in which the library 
budget may be used most effectively. For instance, there are schools of nursing 
in which the library resources are meager, but where much money is expended 
in providing books for each student. This is an unfortunate practice. There is 
a tendency to consider the price of a book as more significant than the con- 
tent; the old edition is sometimes not replaced when a new edition of the book 
is available; the student is limited in the number of books available for her 
use. The student never learns the proper use of books so long as the book is 
the property of the school and must be returned to the school upon comple- 
tion of the course. 

In other cases, while the school does not provide the textbooks for students, 
an effort is made to provide a sufficient number of copies of each text that it 
is not necessary for the student to purchase a textbook for each course. Thus, 
there may be from three to six copies of one particular title. It would be much 
better use of library funds to provide three to six different books on the particu- 
lar subject. It was learned years ago in the accrediting program of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools that the number of 
volumes in the library is much less significant in evaluating library resources 
than the number of separate titles and the kinds of books provided. In an ex- 
cellent medical library which serves both a large medical school and one of the 
largest schools of nursing in this country, it has proved to be good policy in 
general to order no more than two copies of any particular book or at most 
three copies except in special instances. With this policy, it has been possible 
over a number of years to provide adequate service. The school admits one 
hundred twenty medical students and about the same number of student 
nurses each year. Since good service can be rendered to such a large number of 
readers with this policy, there would seem to be little need in the usual nursing 
library for the purchase of more than one copy of any particular title. Rather, 
students should be expected to spend a reasonable amount of their own money 
to build an adequate personal library of professional books, and the money 
available for library expenditures should be used for maintaining an up-to-date 
library rich in its variety. 

We have considered two groups of library users, those who have rather un- 
usual skills in the use of library resources, and, in the second group, individuals 
with ordinary skills and understandings in the use of library resources. Now 
let us turn to the third group, which includes the students who lack library 
skills and read only when required to do so. In these days of mass entertainment 
media, we are threatened with an increase in the number of high school gradu- 
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ates whose total recreational and intellectual program has been in the realm of 
passive participation. A preponderence of passive entertainment stunts the 
imagination, and fosters mental laziness. A survey of the television habits and 
the effects of such habits in students in grades four through twelve was reported 
in 1957 by The Register, diocesan paper of the Diocese of Peoria. In one class 
of 24 pupils, 21 pupils reported spending six or seven hours a day watching 
television. Some of the childrens’ programs set examples of very poor English, 
as well as unfortunate behavior patterns for children to follow. It may be as- 
sumed that homes which permit children to spend most of their out of school 
time watching television are homes without much in the way of library re- 
sources. In the last several years, I have been in a number of homes in which 
there were no books whatever except a cookbook and perhaps a Bible. Knowing 
that present day parents generally permit their children to attend movies of 
their own choice, it may be assumed that much of the remaining free time of 
the child is spent in movies, frequently Class B or Class C movies. 

These are the children who will grow up not knowing how to use books, 
except insofar as one must make a limited use of books to get through the 
required number of years of school. The librarians of the future may need to 
start at a rather low level in teaching the students who enter a profession how 
to make use of library resources. For the student who does not like to read and 
has little skill in the use of books, much effort must be expended in making the 
library attractive in preparing displays designed to entice the student to look 
between the covers of the books displayed, in supplying direct assistance to 
the student in locating reference material, and in interpreting the material 
once it has been located. 

If my identification of the groups which make use of hospital and medical 
and nursing school libraries has been correct, and if the needs of those in these 
three groups are as I have described them, the librarian has a complex task 
varying from that of enticing into the world of published material those whose 
steps are reluctant and faltering and assisting those who have limited skills 
and understandings relative to the use of library resources to providing more 
specialized skills to aid those who are the more sophisticated users of library 
resources, and playing an important supporting role to the producers of pro- 
fessional written materials. 
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HISTORICAL NOTE 


See history, at least in the formal modern sense, began 
with the publication, an incredible two years after the end of hostilities, of the 
story of the Crimean War. Anyone who doubts the value of this particular 
branch of military history need only recollect why Andrew Smith, Director 
General, British Army Medical Service, planned these volumes and carried 
them through to completion: When he assumed his duties at the beginning of 
the war, he found nothing available from previous wars to aid him in his 
gigantic task. As he wrote in his preface to the Crimean War history, ‘“The 
doubts and indescribable anxieties which result from the absence of all details 
calculated to instruct, under existing circumstances, led me early to determine 
that my successor should, provided I continued in office till the termination of 
the war, never have to encounter the many difficulties and perplexities which 
had fallen to my lot.” 

British troops in the Crimean War were considerably fewer than the troops 
who fought the American Civil War, and the climate in which they served was 
entirely different. Nonetheless, the importance and usefulness of these volumes 
on the Crimean War were attested to by Surgeon (Brevet Lieutenant Colonel) 
Joseph J. Woodward, to whom was assigned the duty of gathering material 
for the history of the Civil War. These volumes, said Surgeon Woodward, 
“gave direction” to all Medical Department efforts. That is evident in that one 
of the first official actions of Brigadier General William A. Hammond, then 
the Surgeon General, was to recommend to the Secretary of War in 1861 that 
a sanitary commission be set up at once in order “to prevent the evils that 
England and France could only investigate and deplore.” 

Useful as these volumes were, they did not really meet the necessities of the 
situation. Brigadier General Frank W. Weed, MC, USA, editor-in-chief of the 
history of the U. S. Army Medical Department in World War I, makes that 
clear in the excellent account from which the foregoing material has been 
quoted and in which he told the story of the “Preparation and Publication of 


The views and opinions expressed herein do not necessarily represent those of The Surgeon 
General, the Department of the Army, or the Department of Defense. 
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Official Medical-Military History of a War of Magnitude” (1). In this account, 
prepared in 1929, General Weed said that if there had existed during the Civil 
War a dependable record of earlier wars in which the United States had en- 
gaged, epidemics might have been foreseen, even in those pre-epidemiology 
days, and diarrheas might have been less than universal. Surgeon Woodward 
clearly appreciated these facts. At the end of the Civil War, he wrote, with 
real feeling, “‘A history becomes one of the most important duties of the medical 
department of the army; a duty the evasion of which would bea grave crime 
against the Army of the United States, and against every citizen who, in future 
wars, volunteers in defense of his country.” 

There was no formal history of the short-lived Spanish-American War. In 
1917, shortly after the United States entered World War I, Major General 
William C. Gorgas, then the Surgeon General, appointed a Historical Board 
which remained operative, in spite of various organizational changes in the 
Surgeon General’s Office, until the history of that war was completed, under 
General Weed’s editorial direction, in 1929. When General Weed made the 
report already referred to, he included in it the sound suggestion that a di- 
rective, with the force of Army Regulations, should be prepared, to provide 
for a continuing historical survey against a future war, which ironically he 
thought would not occur for many years. It is unfortunate that this sound 
advice was not followed. 

Even though it was not, the history of the Army Medical Department in 
World War II was begun under some auspicious circumstances. In August 
1941, when it became apparent that the United States could not much longer 
remain out of the hostilities, Major General James C. Magee, then the Surgeon 
General, reactivated the Historical Branch (now the Historical Unit, United 
States Army Medical Service) in his office, and this activity has been a con- 
tinuing project under his successors. In March 1942, the President expressed 
his desire that preparations be made at once for recording the history of this 
conflict, directing that “whatever scholarly talent might be necessary” should 
be drawn upon for this purpose. The Chief of Staff of the Army also took an 
active interest in the project. Not the least fortunate of the circumstances which 
attended the beginnings of the medical history of World War II was the ap- 
pointment as the first Editor-in-Chief of Colonel (later Brigadier General) 
Albert G. Love, MC, USA, who was called out of retirement to head the His- 
torical Branch. As the fourth in the line of succession to him, I am happy to 
pay my tribute to the sound foundations which he laid. 

Preparations for the history of the Korean War were also made promptly. 
Completion of the history of World War II must, of course, take precedence, 
but a considerable start has been made on the Korean story, as well as on the 
history of the Medical Department between these two conflicts. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE WoRLD War II History 


The history of the U. S. Army Medical Department in World War II is part 
of a series of about 125 (proposed) volumes dealing with all aspects of the war 
in all theaters of operations. Approximately eighty of these volumes will be 
published by the Office of the Chief of Military History, U. S. Army. The 
remaining forty-five volumes are being prepared and published under the 
direction of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 

For a variety of reasons, in spite of the auspicious circumstances which 
attended its inception, the medical history got off to a very bad start. General 
Love originally had very little support and for a considerable time he conducted 
his activities, as he says, ‘on sufferance” and “so as not to attract adverse 
attention”(2). He necessarily went along with the original plan, by which the 
history was to be prepared by the National Research Council, because he did 
not then “have enough prestige to take issue with it.” On his insistence, how- 
ever, the nine clinical volumes to be written by civilian physicians were to be 
supplemented by seven other volumes to be written by Army Medical Service 
officers. These volumes were designed to cover the administrative, tactical, and 
technical activities of the Medica! Department, for which no provision had 
been made in the original plans. These plans were based on the unsound concept 
that the history of medicomilitary experiences could be written by civilian 
physicians who had not participated in the war at all. As time passed, it became 
increasingly clear that these arrangements, no matter what the eminence of 
the designated authors, were completely impractical. In March 1944, therefore, 
the Surgeon General assumed the responsibility for the medical history. 

In the spring of 1946, in direct contradiction to the reasoning by which the 
Surgeon General had taken over the responsibility for the medical history, lay 
personnel were engaged to write the administrative volumes of the history, on 
the ground that Medical Service officers who had participated in the war could 
not write about it objectively. The results of this decision were unfortunate. 
Medical administration is a highly specialized field, and lay persons, abruptly 
introduced to it, do not readily become oriented in it, especially when they have 
no professional medical knowledge. As a result, only a single administrative 
volume has been published, and the two others which have been completed 
have required extensive, tedious and exasperating revisions. 

The administrative volumes now in preparation and those planned since 
early 1955 are the responsibility of former and present Medical Corps officers. 
Major General Paul R. Hawley, USA (Ret.), for instance, who was theater 
Chief Surgeon, European Theater of Operations, is Chairman of the Editorial 
Board for the volume on training, and every chapter in it is being written by 
officers who are experts in their special fields. Major General S. B. Hays, now 
the Surgeon General, who was General Hawley’s Supply Officer, is in charge 
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of the volume on supply. Similarly, Colonel Douglas B. Kendrick, MC, USA, 
who handled the blood program during World War II, at times almost single- 
handedly, is preparing the volume on blood. 

These and other changes of policy, although necessary and important, have 
delayed the publication of the history. There have been other reasons for delay. 
For one thing, when I became Editor-in-Chief and Director of the Historical 
Unit in July 1954, I was the fifth medical officer to hold the position. For 
another, when the Surgeon General assumed the responsibility for the history 
in the spring of 1944, General Love, who is a realist as well as a scholar, pointed 
out the dangers of relying upon promises to perform, with no stronger pressures 
behind them. His forebodings have been at least partly justified. All of the 
authors of the clinical volumes, most of them out of uniform when they did the 
work, have made their contributions on a voluntary basis, which has greatly 
reduced the cost of this project to the taxpayers. Their help has been invaluable 
and their material has been generally excellent—a good deal of it has been 
superb. But their contributions, in a number of instances, have not been 
received promptly, and publication of at least two volumes is being held up for 
promised material which has never been submitted. 

Even when everything goes smoothly, the preparation of a medicomilitary 
history is a slow process. In an interesting report on the World War I medical 
history, Dr. Loy McAfee, Assistant Editor-in-Chief, said that one member 
of his staff talked enthusiastically and confidently of completing the entire 
history in 1921, three years after the Armistice, but the general requirements, 
as laid down by the Adjutant General of the Army in April 1920, sounded 
“the death-knell of the ‘Hurry Up Squad’ ”’ (3). Those of us who are work- 
ing on the medical history of World War II can appreciate this remark as 
well as Dr. McAfee’s further statement that the bringing out of a series of 
books through military channels is a far more complicated matter than the 
accomplishment of the same feat in civilian life. He added that when an advance 
copy of the first volume to be published—part I of volume XV, incidentally — 
was received late in December 1921, he and his associates could scarcely decide 
whether they were the donors or the recipients of a Christmas present. At any 
rate, they all heaved sighs of relief for at last they had some tangible evidence 
of what their labors were accomplishing. We feel much the same as our own 
volumes arrive, even though there are reasons, many beyond our control, why 
they have been so painfully slow in appearing. Only one volume, in the surgical 
series, was published up to October 1955. Since then, thirteen other volumes 
have been published, three in the preventive medicine series, two in the miscel- 
laneous series, seven in the surgical series, and one administrative volume. 
Seven volumes are presently in press or being processed for press, and all but 
six of the total number planned are in various stages of preparation. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF MEDICAL HISTORY 


An interesting collection of essays entitled On the Utility of Medical History 
has recently been published as a monograph by the New York Academy of 
Medicine, under whose auspices this Institute on Social and Historical Medicine 
was held (4). As the editor, Dr. Iago Galdston, states in the introductory 
lecture, medical history has long been cultivated as an avocation by those with 
a bent for the humanities, but for practical purposes the field is yet to be 
exploited as fully as it might be. The participants in this institute were invited 
therefore to consider whether an historical knowledge of medicine might be 
utilized to comprehend and resolve some of the problems with which medicine 
is now beset. 

At first, some of the invited speakers did not view the idea of the utility of 
medical history with any particular enthusiasm. The editor, from the beginning, 
took a different point of view. Like Bacon, who wrote that “histories make men 
wise,” Dr. Galdston concluded that the utility of medical history, as of history 
in general, “‘derives from the fact that [it] is that discipline which exposes and 
expounds the basis upon which judgment can best be founded.” In other words, 
it offers “the point of departure, from which one may set out on the adventure 
of judgment.” One of the wisest and most perceptive statements in this series 
of lectures was made by Dr. Gregory Zilboorg to the effect that throughout 
the course of the history of medicine there runs not only the history of ideas 
but the history of the loss of ideas. Anyone who writes on the utilization of 
medicomilitary history might well take the history of the loss of ideas as his 
theme. 

At the end of almost a hundred years, the medical history of the Civil War 
still has much of value in it. It is, for instance, full of useful information about 
peripheral nerve injuries. But it never fulfilled its usefulness. Its distribution 
was chiefly through Congress, on an individual basis, and the volumes, as a 
result, for the most part went into private libraries and were not available to 
the persons who could have made the most use of them. 

The distribution of the history of the U. S. Army Medical Department in 
World War I, though considerably wiser, was still not satisfactory. For one 
thing, it was called “‘a report by the Surgeon General” in the first notice con- 
cerning it in a medical journal, and the misleading impression thus created 
meant that many potential readers, such as Medical Reserve officers no longer 
in service, remained in permanent ignorance of the existence of this series of 
volumes. This ignorance was shared by many, if not most, of the thousands of 
medical officers who entered the service from civilian life at the outbreak of 
World War II for no formal attempt seems to have been made to acquaint 
them with this storehouse of information. These volumes, like the volumes of 
the Civil War history, were characterized physically by what General Weed 
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well described as “ponderosity;” as a result, they do not lend themselves to 
ready use. The story goes that Colonel (later Major General) Guy B. Denit, 
MC, USA, went ashore in North Africa carrying the surgical volumes of the 
World War I history with him as essential impedimenta, but if he did, he was 
almost unique in his physical stamina and his knowledge of the existence and 
the potential value of this history. 

The last volume of the World War I history was published in 1929. The work 
was well done. It should have been widely publicized. It was not. Instead, the 
volumes remained on the library shelves, which amounts, to quote another 
speaker from the New York Academy symposium, to not more than “material 
preservation as a physical object.” 

We paid dearly for this ignorance in World War II, when the lessons of World 
War I had to be learned all over again. If these recorded experiences had been 
promptly put to use, costly errors of omission and commission would not have 
been made. There are numerous illustrations of delays, of increased morbidity 
and mortality, and of other results of ignorance of earlier medical history or 
perhaps unwillingness to learn from it. Much of the World War II literature, 
for instance, suggests that adequate débridement was a development of that 
war. It was not. The essential role of initial surgery in wound management 
simply had to be learned over again, and learned the hard way. Similarly, 
the practice of delayed primary wound closure was not developed in North 
Africa and Italy, as it might seem. It had been practised selectively in World 
War I, and it was an error of the first magnitude not to make it part of a 
Standing Operating Procedure at the beginning of World War II. The surgical 
teams which rendered such outstanding service in World War II were not even 
set up until the spring of 1942, although their prototypes had vastly reduced 
the mortality from shock and neurosurgical injuries, in particular, in World 
War I. 

The fate which befell previous medicomilitary histories must not be allowed 
to befall the history of the U. S. Army Medical Department in World War II. 
Efforts are being made to see that it does not. The distribution of the history 
has been carefully planned. All the volumes are sent, without charge, to the 
libraries of all medical schools in the United States and Canada; to all Army 
installations; to other government agencies; to selected heads of medical 
services in countries with which we are allied; and, upon request, to certain 
members of Congress. Review copies are also sent to the leading medical 
journals in this country and abroad, all volumes going to journals with general 
circulation, specialized journals receiving only the volumes concerned with 
their specialties. The volumes which go to medical libraries and to medical 
journals are accompanied by letters from the Surgeon General calling attention 
to the purpose of the historical project and to points of interest and value in 
the volume currently being distributed. 
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For the past eighteen months there has been in the Historical Unit in the 
Surgeon General’s Office a Promotion Branch which has the responsibility for 
publicizing the existence and calling attention to the usefulness of the history 
of the Medical Department in World War II. This branch is now responsible 
for the prompt and correct distribution of the volumes as they appear; for the 
preparation and dissemination of informational material concerning the various 
volumes; and for the preparation and demonstration of exhibits on the history 
at general and special medical meetings. There has been a remarkable display 
of interest in these exhibits coupled with a distressing lack of any previous 
knowledge of the existence, let alone the scope, of the whole historical project. 

Active promotion of the volumes of the World War IT history seems entirely 
justified by their content and value. Their preparation is in the sound historical 
tradition. There has been no attempt to gloss over errors; the lessons of the past 
must be utilized for the future, and without a frank statement of mistakes, 
mistakes will inevitably be made again. 

In addition to the special series of administrative volumes, a certain amount 
of administrative detail is included in every volume of the clinical series. In 
time of war, everything in the Medical Department, including the total adminis- 
trative function, is subordinate to the task of caring for the sick and wounded, 
but there is no sharp dividing line between clinical and administrative matters. 
The medical officer who limits his gaze to the sick and wounded is unlikely to 
provide the best possible care for them. Without a sound logistic system, the 
best clinical skill in the world cannot be used to maximum effectiveness. 

These volumes are all of real practical importance to a variety of persons 
and in a variety of programs, as follows: 

1. Young men now in medical school must, most of them, be prepared to 
serve in the Medical Corps of one of the Armed Forces when they complete 
their medical training. Commanding officers have a right to assume that when 
they enter upon their service, they will be familiar with general medical princi- 
ples and techniques, and young medical officers will find their terms of service 
of greater value if they enter upon them with this knowledge. The volumes of 
the history contain the essential facts of military medicine, preventive medicine, 
and surgery. Techniques may vary somewhat as time passes, but the principles 
set forth in these books are unlikely to change within the foreseeable future. 
The material is entirely practical, for it was prepared by men who were in 
service and who many times helped to shape the evolution of the clinical and 
clinical-administrative policies and practices which they are describing. 

2. Instructors in the MEND (Medical Education for National Defense) 
program will find these volumes of great usefulness, particularly when they are 
supplemented by the volume entitled Emergency War Surgery, the modification 
of the NATO Handbook on the same subject just published by the Department 
of Defense for the use of all our Armed Forces (5). 
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3. Surgeons both in and out of service will find the material on trauma of 
great value. Some of it is more comprehensive and more up-to-date than the 
material in many current textbooks. Interns and residents will find these 
surgical volumes useful reference reading. They represent American surgery 
at its best. 

4. The principles and practices described in the preventive medicine volumes 
had to be applied not only to young and healthy males in military service but 
also to large civilian populations of all ages, of both sexes, and of many races. 
Among the persons who should be interested in this special series are sanitary 
engineers and sanitarians, entomologists, industrial hygienists and other 
physicians in industrial practice, veterinarians, nutritionists, public health 
nurses, and personnel of medical schools, schools of public health, and research 
institutions. 

5. We should be fatuous indeed if we did not face the fact that we are living 
in a very tense world. There is little to suggest any immediate relief of these 
tensions. In this thermonuclear age, if war should come, it will come without 
warning and, in all probability, it also will be total war. There will be no time, 
as there has been in previous wars, for months of training of newly inducted 
medical officers. There will also be no time to send them to professional schools 
to learn the techniques of surgery and preventive medicine or to send them to 
staff schools to learn medicomilitary procedures. These things must all be known 
and comprehended long before the event. Ignorance of problems that arise out 
of war or other mass catastrophes has an intolerably high cost. The knowledge 
of how to care for large numbers of injured must be part of the armamentarium 
of all physicians in this mechanized and thermonuclear age. 

6. Civil defense organizations require specific knowledge of certain first-aid 
measures and certain emergency health programs which can be applied upon a 
mass basis. In a mass disaster, whether of enemy or natural origin, many lives 
will be lost unless persons without professional training have been trained to 
assume certain responsibilities of a medical nature. These volumes are the basis 
of the medicine of a future in which medicomilitary and civilian cooperation 
will be necessary for the salvage of life and limb and for the protection and 
maintenance of health under conditions which in themselves are an invitation 
to trauma, disease, and death. 


THE REVIEWERS’ RECEPTION OF THE WORLD War II History 


The publicity given to the published volumes of the medical history of World 
War II by the reviews published in so many medical journals is a real con- 
tribution to the national defense effort. So is the cooperation of so many medical 
librarians. In some medical libraries the volumes are displayed as special 
exhibits. In others they are set out as part of the MEND publicity. 

The reception given the published volumes by most reviewers bears out 
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what has just been said about their usefulness. Reviews have been on the whole 
favorable. There have, of course, been some differences of opinion. One volume 
described by one reviewer as a pedestrian chronicle in which the officers who 
had created the facts probably would not recognize their own performance was 
described by another as interesting, impressive, informative, and generally 
excellent. The second volume on general surgery, published in 1956, has been 
praised as containing (1) a better and more comprehensive discussion of shock 
and its management than can be found in any textbook; (2) an analysis of the 
largest series of battle-incurred abdominal injuries ever to be put on record; 
and (3) a discussion of colostomy which should be required reading for all 
surgical residents as well as all military surgeons. One devastating—and 
review described the same book as a waste of the taxpayers’ 





mercifully unique 
money, not to be recommended to anybody, and useful only to 
chief having to organize a theater of operations,” a mission upon which the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would probably look with some disfavor. With this ex- 
ception, we have deserved the few adverse comments the histories have received. 

I can well understand why some reviewers have exhibited a combination of 
shock at the delay in publication and surprise that the volumes are finally 
beginning to appear. I am in full agreement with those who have pointed out 
that these books should have been available for the Korean War. The majority 
of reviewers applaud the inclusion of pertinent administrative detail in the 
clinical volumes. It is significant, too, that so many stress the tragic fact that 
the lessons of World War I, so clearly set forth in the official history of that 
conflict, had to be learned over again at a high cost, in World War II. They 
are therefore insistent that these volumes must be read and digested to avoid 
a similar tragedy if another war comes. Their remarks are highlighted and 


‘a surgical 


emphasized by the present state of the world. 

Some reviewers have spelled out in a most gratifying fashion why these 
volumes belong in every professional library. If their advice is followed, a large 
part of our promotional effort will immediately become unnecessary. The 
chief reason for the deliberate effort to publicize this project is not, of course, 
to sell books (though it might be added that the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., has them for sale at 
remarkably low prices). The reason, instead, is to make sure that the old 
aphorism does not again come to pass, as it has in so many previous wars, that 
the lesson of history is that the lesson of history is never learned. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tans paper is a review of recent advances in the bibliographic control of 
medical literature, 1954 through 1958. The wealth of material has made some 
selection necessary and we have tried to include only significant advances: in 
some instances only one or two titles are mentioned to exemplify a type of con- 
trol tool. Continuations or revisions of works started before 1954 have generally 
been excluded. Advances are taken to include three categories: new types of 
tools, new tools of standard types, and significant changes in the well established 
older controls. With few exceptions, separates only have been considered. While 
medical literature is the target, peripheral areas have not been wholly neglected, 
and the overriding criterion for inclusion is use in medical library service. 

The concept of bibliographic controls has been extended to what might be 
termed prebibliographic work. The importance of translations in current medi- 
cal literature has led to the inclusion of bibliographies of dictionaries and 
general translation controls. The importance of locating the researcher as well as 
his published work has led to the inclusion of personal and institutional di- 
rectories. 

As one would expect, periodical literature has received continued attention, 
and a number of union lists and new bibliographies of periodicals have ap- 
peared. Abstracts, indexes, and bibliographies are still the leading controls; 
two types of bibliographies are paramount, the national retrospective subject 
type and the highly specialized bibliography of one aspect of one branch of 
medicine. Understandably, military medicine has been well covered. The pace 
of modern medicine is also evident in new controls for congresses, both national 
and international. 

Of equal importance with bibliographies, in our view, are reviews and ad- 
vances; as full a listing as possible of these ever-increasing publications has 
been given. (Symposia and proceedings have been excluded from this category, 
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and new editions of review series begun before 1954 have not been considered 
new advances.) A significant new form has been included with the reviews, 
namely the “survey,” a condensation-plus-comment return to the nineteenth 
century antecedents of review and abstract journals. 

Finally, brief note has been taken of controls for special forms of medical 
literature, or of scientific literature containing items of medical importance. 
We are aware that errors and omissions will occur in a paper of this nature, but 
as thorough a search of the literature and examination and use of the tools 
themselves has been made as time and circumstance have permitted. 


DICTIONARIES AND TRANSLATIONS 


The period under review has seen some progress in overcoming the language 
problem. Dictionaries, of course, are the starting point for any such control, 
and UNESCO had already laid the groundwork with Holmstrom’s bibliography 
of interlinguistic dictionaries, in its third edition in 1953. A logical successor is 
Wuester’s list of monolingual dictionaries in science and technology (9), the 
first volume of which appeared in 1955. The Library of Congress in the same 
year brought out the first volume, especially stressing science and technology, 
of its bibliography of foreign language-English language dictionaries (7). The 
name of R. L. Collison on the title page of Dictionaries of Foreign Languages 
(2) is proof of its worth, while its publication by a commercial firm with the 
assistance of UNESCO stresses the importance of such bibliographies. A 
late-comer is Zaunmueller (10) whose extensive annotated bibliography of 
over 5,500 dictionaries for almost 400 languages includes such dead tongues as 
Aztec, Phoenician, and Umbrian, a boon to the historical researcher. While 
none of these lists is exclusively medical, each includes dictionaries of medicine 
and allied disciplines within its scope. 

The importance of translation is underscored by the appearance of two 
journals devoted exclusively to the subject. The quarterly MT (3) began in 
1954 and is the prime source for reports on the problems and progress of me- 
chanical translation. Babel (1), an international journal begun in 1955, is the 
official organ of the International Federation of Translators. One of its im- 
portant features is its regular listing of new multilinguistic dictionaries. 

Treated more fully elsewhere in this paper, the National Library of Medi- 
cine’s Guide to Russian Medical Literature (78) deserves mention here for its 
consideration of translations from the Russian. Particularly useful is its list of 
Russian medical journals available in cover-to-cover English translation. 
UNESCO is again in the forefront with the publication in 1957 of Scientific 
and Technical Translating (5). Much of the material in this compendium is 
limited to 1953 and earlier, but it is none the less valuable for its accounts of 
translation distribution services and much other information not available 
from the published translation indexes. Chapter 4 is highly recommended on 
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this account. Offered as a stopgap measure to meet the critical need for in- 
formation in the translation field is NLM’s more up-to-date Scientific Transla- 
tions (8). Admittedly incomplete, this twelve-page pamphlet provides a direc- 
tory of sources for locating and procuring translations, and includes data on 
co-operative translation programs, names of governmental agencies which 
collect or prepare translations, and a list of commercial translation services in 
the United States. 

Bibliographic control of translations was started shortly before the period 
under review, with the appearance in October 1953 of the Special Library 
Association’s Author List of Translations and, in the same month, the first 
monthly issue of LC’s Bibliography of Translations from Russian Scientific and 
Technical Literature. In September 1954 there appeared a supplement to the 
SLA Author List, and in January 1955 John Crerar Library, housing the SLA 
Translation Pool, began issuing Translation Monthly (6) for SLA. This author 
listing complemented the LC Bibliography of Translations until the latter’s 
cessation in December 1956, and included no translations from the Russian 
during their concurrent appearance. Beginning with the January 1957 issue 
and continuing until its own demise in December 1958 (to be succeeded by 
Technical Translations), Translation Monthly included translations from the 
Russian among those from other languages. Its exchange listing arrangements 
with such foreign services as the (British) Commonwealth Index of Transla- 
tions enhance its continuing value considerably. 

The alert medical librarian will not ignore foreign sources of translations, 
since it may be possible to acquire a translation from a little known language 
into one in which the researcher is well versed. An example of such a source is 
Reichardt’s German bibliography of translations of Russian scientific and 
technical literature (4). This 1957 publication contains a wealth of information 
on translations, bibliographies of translations, and translation services which 
make available Russian scientific literature, including medicine, in English, 
French, or German. Included also is a subject listing of Russian journals avail- 
able in one or more of these three languages. Similar works from other foreign 
countries should not be neglected. 
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DIRECTORIES 


Directories, although ancillary tools for bibliographic control, are essential 
in many cases for locating the medical researcher and evidence of his published 
or unpublished work. Institutional directories, directories of congresses, and 
directories of current research are also invaluable aids in controlling the litera- 
ture of medicine. 


Personal and Institutional 


The importance of general directories, including foreign and international, 
should not be underrated. UNESCO’s work in regional scientific directories is 
continuing, and 1954 saw the first extension of this work to Latin America 
(23). The second volume of Schwerte and Spengler’s directory of contemporary 
European scientists (21) includes physicians in its listing, and the 1957 Polish 
Academy of Sciences Directory (20) should be of particular importance in both 
the acquisition and reference departments of medical libraries. In the field of 
medicine alone, the first Canadian Medical Directory, 1955 (13) gives an alpha- 
betical list of 15,000 Canadian physicians plus information on medical schools, 
hospitals, and health organizations. 

The Directory of Medical Specialists negates the value of many of the spe- 
cialty directories, but there are several recent ones important for their inter- 
national scope. These include the excellently organized Who is Who in Allergol- 
ogy (25), Oral Surgery Directory of the World (19) and the American Academy of 
Pediatrics’ Fellowship List (11). Similarly, the recent International Directory 
of Otolaryngology (16) is enhanced by much peripheral material on specialty 
societies, and professional journals, although the lack of an overall name index 
is disconcerting. The Directory of the Biometrics Society (12) is especially 
important in that some of the countries listed, including the U.S.S.R., record 
only one person as a member of the society. 

In the area of institutional directories, a welcome addition is the (British) 
Library Association’s Directory of Medical Libraries in the British Isles (17). 
This is the first such publication (though based on the provisional listing by 
LeFanu in the 1946 Journal of Documentation) and is a geographical listing 
with personal and general indexes; data include subject fields covered and 
services extended. The second edition of the World Health Organization’s 
World Directory of Medical Schools (26) has a change from the first edition 
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worth mentioning: new material is now included on undergraduate medical 
training in each country. 

Among the directories of medical institutions proper, the National Institutes 
of Health’s Directory of Medical and Biological Research Institutes in the U.S. 
S. R. (24) is outstanding. The 1958 edition is much more comprehensive than 
the preliminary 1957 edition and lists over seven hundred research institutes 
with their subdivisions. The general subject and personal name indexes are 
extremely useful, although there is a need for a familiar name or eponym index 
to the institutions (e.g., the Byuko Institute in Kiev is listed under that city 
as Ukranian Scientific Research Institute of Maternity and Child Care im. 
Prof. P. M. Byuko—-13 pages from the beginning of the Kiev listing!). More 
general directories also have their place, and this period has seen the publica- 
tion of one for scientific research organizations in South Africa (14) and for 
scientific societies in Japan (15). Institutional directories in the medical special- 
ties are all too few, and a 1956 directory of facilities for the aging in the United 
States (18) meets a need. The first such privately published directory, it is ar- 
ranged geographically, giving the type and capacity of each institution. 

SLA’s Handbook of Scientific and Technical Awards . . . (22) covers the period 
1900-1952, and lists the awards for scientific achievement presented by the 
various scientific and technical societies and institutions of the United States 
and Canada. The years of award grants are followed by a list of recipients, 
giving for each, where possible, references to the award-winning paper, the 
paper presented at the award-granting, notice and citation of the award, and 
biographical information. 


Congresses and Curren! Research 


Information on forthcoming congresses, especially international congresses, 
is far from easy to find; this is made abundantly clear in a recent article by 
Katherine Murra* to which the reader is referred for more extensive details. 
Three current lists help to ease this situation. The National Science Founda- 
tion’s List of International and Foreign Scientific and Technical Meetings (30) 
appears quarterly and indicates meetings definitely or tentatively scheduled 
one year in advance of the list’s publication; each new issue supersedes the 
previous ones. A similar publication by the U. S. State Department (31) is not 
confined to scientific meetings, although these are well covered; in the category 
of ‘‘conferences scheduled” an annotation regarding the background, agenda, 
and expected participation is included. SLA’s List of Forthcoming Meetings (32) 
includes material taken from announcements in scientific journals and listed 
both by date and name. This list is international in scope although most ref- 
erences are from American publications. 


* Murra, K. O. “Futures” in international meetings. College and Research Libraries 19: 
445-450, Nov. 1958. 
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Of possible interest in this regard, as well as in other applications, is the 
CIOMS directory (29), a bilingual (English and French) listing of member 
organizations of the Council. It is arranged by subject and furnishes informa- 
tion on 40 full members and 3 associates. 

Information on research in progress is often the most important a medical 
librarian will be asked to give. Here the Bio-Sciences Information Exchange 
continues to play its key role, and no number of published directories could 
supplant it for information on American current research. It is none the less 
necessary to look elsewhere for international information, and convenient to 
supplement its services with more immediately available published information 
for the United States. Four recent directories illustrate this point. 

The first of these, /nternational Medical Research (33), is not specifically 
designed as a directory. Rather it is a potpourri of past and present medical 
research in all countries, and much information can be gleaned from the whole 
work. For research in progress, there follows each of the nine sections of Part 1 
an international geographical listing of prominent medical researchers and 
their fields of current investigation. The tabular appendixes of Part 4 are 
equally valuable in listing the 1958 foreign recipients of research grants from 
the National Institutes of Health, together with their addresses and brief de- 
scriptions of the research projects undertaken. 

Secondly, there is the directory of medical research in the Veterans Admin- 
istration (34). This excellent publication, covering mainly clinical research, 
includes data on available resources, studies undertaken, and research com- 
pleted and planned in VA hospitals; a supplementary listing, under 14 subject 
headings, enumerates almost four thousand research projects. The information 
is full, and the indexing adequate despite the absence of a subject index. 

Covering a more specialized field, in the eyes of the medical librarian, is the 
American Chemical Society’s Directory of Graduate Research (27). This direc- 
tory lists the universities and colleges in the United States offering the doctoral 
degree in chemistry, and gives subsidiary listings of the departments and in- 
structional staffs. Biographical information, the field of research, most recent 
publications, and theses completed under their supervision from October 1953 
to October 1955 are included for all staff members; the work also has a personal 
name index. The information included on biochemistry should have great value 
for a medical library, although the organization of the Directory implies a 
familiarity with the field of enquiry. 

Finally, the American Nurses’ Association’s Clearing House for Studies in 
Nursing (28) should be cited as a much needed control for this peripheral field. 
The first volume covered 1950-53 with a supplement for 1954-55, followed by 
annual supplements. This is a subject listing of current studies in nursing, 
giving also the location of publications when available. Although it contains no 
indexes it is an exceptionally well organized and easily used directory. 
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34. U. S. Veterans Administration. Dept of Medicine and Surgery. Medical Research in the 
Veterans Administration. Washington, 1957. 945 p. (85th Congress, 1st Session. House 
Committee Print no. 50) 


PERIODICALS 
Surveys and Lists 

The overriding importance of periodicals in science libraries makes any study 
of their variations and control a valuable work. Medical libraries are fortunate 
in having the Welch Medical Library Indexing Project’s Survey of World 
Medical Serials . . . (36), which appeared in 1954 under the sponsorship of the 
AFML. This work contains a great amount of data all of which well repay 
study. Especially important are the studies on the scope and coverage of 37 
medical indexing and abstracting services, and the analysis of 6,369 medical 
serial publications. The analysis is done by country, language(s), frequency, 
type, form of content, and subject coverage. 

Before knowing the intricacies of periodicals, it is necessary to know of their 
existence, for either acquisition or bibliographic verification. The Survey just 
considered contains an Appendix 3, listing existing bibliographies of serials 
covered by the 37 control services. 

The extensive listing, World Medical Periodicals (44), appeared in a second 
edition in 1957. This second edition has dropped 600 titles from the first edition 
and added 1,400, giving a total of 4,785 (including the 56 abstracting journals 
repeated and renumbered in Appendix 1). This edition has also added the 
publisher’s name and address for current serials. A serious criticim of both 
editions, however, is their omission of the first date of issue for each periodical. 
Further criticism concerns the list’s lack of comprehensiveness (its coverage is 
still minimal compared with Periodica medica) and the lack of clarity surround- 
ing its selection criteria. Both editions are well indexed, the second edition 
sensibly telescoping the two previous indexes to give geographic groupings of 
entries under the various subject headings. 

The Union of International Associations has issued a bibliography of peri- 
odicals (38) published by international organizations which are nongovern- 
mental. This directory of some 960 of these specialized serials is now out of 
print, and a revised edition is being contemplated. The value of such a com- 
pilation for any specialized library is self-evident. 

The Library of Congress, in a recent series of publications, has attempted to 
cover American scientific serials, including medicine, and some for foreign 
countries which present special problems. Its world list of biological serials 
(39) is of basic importance, and includes serials issued by congresses and govern- 
ments. Well organized, with full information and excellent indexes, this work 
has an extra value in indicating which serials listed were abstracted by Bio- 
logical Abstracts at the time of its publication. 
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A second LC list (42) covers U. S. scientific and technical serials in the period 
1950-53. The entries are made in two sections, governmental and nongovern- 
mental, and are arranged alphabetically under broad subjects. One such sub- 
ject heading is “‘Medicine,” with eight subdivisions; the titles here included 
were drawn from the Welch Medical Library punched-card list. A companion 
volume (41) is a compilation of Soviet scientific and technical serials for 1945-53. ‘ 
Again medicine is included with eight subdivisions, and the information given 
for each title is full and easily located. A note on the contents of each journal is 
a particularly useful feature. 

Finally, LC has issued a subject list (40) of its holdings of Chinese scientific 
and technical serials, including medicine. Information for each title is typically 
complete, and the titles are given in Romanized form, in translation, and in 
Chinese. The paucity of such bibliographies of Chinese periodicals makes even 
this fifty-five page publication a major contribution. 

Other listings exist for much more restricted fields. An example is NLM’s list 
of journals on military medicine (127), noted elsewhere in this paper. 

Similar national library publications of periodical lists are the recent works 
in France and the Soviet Union. Bibliothéque Nationale’s Répertoire de la j 
Presse et des Publications Périodiques Frangaises, 1957 (37) lists 15,000 “live” 
periodicals published in France from January 1956 through June 1957. Full 
information is given for each periodical including date of first issue with biblio- 
graphic history. There is an alphabetical index of titles plus other indexes, 
including one of scientific and learned societies. The Akademiia Nauk publica- 
tion (35) lists the serial holdings indexed in the Referativnyi zhurnal series, } 
listed by abbreviation and full title, with source of publication. The two main 
alphabets are Cyrillic and Roman, with separate alphabets for Armenian, 
Georgian, Chinese and Japanese, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, Hindi, and Siamese. 
The contributions of these two works, and their application in the medical 
library, should not be overlooked. 

Finally, special attention should be given to the recent publication of the 
five year cumulative index, 1952-57, to Vital Notes on Medical Periodicals (43). 
Besides its primary purpose, this index is meant to serve also as an independent 
bibliography. Approximately 3,500 titles, beginning publication in 1950 or 
later, are given in full with place, frequency, and beginning date where this 
information is available. For more complete information, references are made 
to the quarterly Vital Notes issues. Also given, with liberal cross references, is 
information on changes (525 in all) whether of title or of publishing history, 
plus some mergers and suspensions. 













Union Lists 





The primary function of union lists is, of course, location. A secondary 
function is simply that of bibliographic information and verification. The 
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secondary function can, and often does, eclipse the primary one. Especially is 
this true of foreign union lists held in American libraries; their use for inter- 
national interlibrary loan is rare, but their function as bibliographic listings, 
even of American materials, can be very important. 

The successor to the old Union List of Serials . . ., New Serial Titles, has added 
a... Classed Subject Arrangement (51) whose use in any but the larger medical 
libraries is rather doubtful. This publication, arranged by the LC classification 
scheme, began to appear monthly in 1955, but unfortunately it does not cumu- 
late and is not purchasable by separate classes. 

A new Canadian union list of scientific serials (50) should be valuable for 
both location and verification. Many American items are included that did not 
meet the inclusion criteria of the Union List. . ., and loan facilities are similar 
to those within the United States. A supplement to this 1957 work is already in 
progress, based on an extensive national union catalogue held at the National 
Research Council Library in Ottawa. 

Of recent non-North American lists, the British Union-Catalogue of Periodicals 
(46), known as BUCOP, is outstanding. Its scientific serials entries are based 
on the World List . . ., but its coverage is more complete in ancillary fields and 
in the number of libraries reporting. A one-volume supplement, the British 
Union Catalogue of Current Periodicals is in preparation and will increase 
BUCOP’s usefulness as a bibliographic aid to American libraries. 

Australia’s recent union list of scientific serials (47) is intended to supplement 
and gradually supersede the older Union Catalogue of Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals in the Libraries of Australia. Quarterly supplements will be added 
to this loose-leaf publication, and by 1960 they are expected to replace the 
present volume. Of particular interest in this work is the separate list of peri- 
odicals published in the U. S. S. R. and a glossary of transliterated Russian 
and Ukranian terms. 

Any increased tontrol over Russian scientific output is welcome, and Krause’s 
union list of Soviet scientific periodicals held in German libraries (49) is a 
valuable adjunct to the listings described above. A new Rumanian union list of 
foreign scientific and technical periodicals (45), excluding those of Rumania, 
has begun with the publication of Volume 3 (the first of a proposed 8 volumes) 
dealing with medicine and listing 3,119 periodicals in 312 libraries of Rumania. 
Publications in the Greek and Cyrillic alphabets are listed in their proper order 
without transliteration. 

A specifically medical union list has been published in Japan (48), but covers 
only non-Japanese medical journals, mostly of Western origin, and is of doubt- 
ful value for the American librarian. (The existence of a number of lists of 
Japanese journals should be kept in mind.) 

The importance of government documents in medical libraries needs no 
underscoring. A welcome union list, therefore, is one published by WHO (52), 
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giving the holdings in the WHO, UN, and ILO Geneva libraries of annual 
governmental reports on public health. Although its greatest use is for verifica- 
tion, the list’s use for actual access should not be underrated since a few of the 
reports listed are known to be absent from the NLM collection. Its coverage 
extends from 1815 to 1955, picking up the reports in the 1815-1931 Gregory, 
and adding ‘‘the bulk of titles in this field” since that time. 
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51. New Serial Titles—Classed Subject Arrangement, 1, 1955— . Washington, U. S. Library 
of Congress, 1955- . Monthly. 

52. World Health Organization. Annual Governmental Reports on Public Health; List of the 
Holdings of Libraries of the World Health Organization, the United Nations and the 
International Labour Office in Geneva. Geneva, 1955. 68 p. 


ABSTRACTS 


The importance of abstracting services in medicine is so great that an up-to- 
date knowledge of all such available tools is essential. In the past five years 
Excerpta medica has increased by four sections (55). In 1955 a new section 
(XVII) on public health and social medicine grew out of Section IV, Micro- 
biology and Hygiene; the original section was expanded to include immunology 
and serology. In 1956 Section XV, Tuberculosis and Pulmonary Diseases, 
changed its title to Chest Diseases without significant change in its content. 
Section XVIII, Cardiovascular Diseases, was first issued in 1957, and in 1958 
there appeared Section XIX, Rehabilitation, and Section XX, Gerontology and 
Geriatrics. The scope of Excerpta medica is thus constantly growing and the 
end is not in sight. A clear statement of its literature coverage would help in 
defining its value, especially in regard to its duplication of, for example, the 
German-language Springer publications. 

A pressing problem in abstract control of the world medical literature has 
been control of the output of the Soviet Union. The Excerpta medica Founda- 
tion since 1957 has issued Abstracts of Soviet Medicine (53) in two parts: 
Basic Medical Sciences, and Clinical Medicine. This coverage of Soviet medical 
publications from 1954 is not one of the numbered sections of Excerpia medica; 
unfortunately the uncertainty of the extent of duplication in this listing with 
the abstracts in the regular sections increases the amount of searching to be done. 

Excerpta medica’s Abstracts are not the only, or the first, non-Russian ab- 
stract control of Soviet medical literature. Die Medizin der Sowjetunion ... in 
Referat (58) was begun in Berlin in July 1954, and continues to be published 
irregularly as a subject-arranged abstract journal with an author index in each 
issue and semiannual author and subject indexes. Its coverage is very limited, 
but Chinese as well as U. S. S. R. and East European periodicals are ab- 
stracted. The International Bibliographic Transcription method is used to 
transliterate journal titles and authors’ names, while other proper names and 
alternative author indexes use the Duden (German phonetic) system; a key to 
transliterated abbreviations is included in each issue. Somewhat difficult to 
use, this is nevertheless a helpful tool. 

Russian-language abstract tools exist, of course, for medicine and its allied 
sciences. A year after the first publishing of the Referativnyi zhurnal (62), the 
Biologia section was started, followed in 1955 by a section on Biologicheskaia 
khimiia. These extensive services include Western as well as Eastern literature, 
but naturally stress the latter. Specifically for medical literature is a new 
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complex of abstracting journals replacing the Russian postwar abstracting 
reviews (Sovetskoie meditsinskoie referativnoie obozrenie) and complementing the 
reportedly continuing ‘‘union indexes” (Meditsinskaia literatura SSSR, suc- 
cessor to Sovelskaia literatura po meditsine). This multisectioned service is 
known as Meditsinskii referativnyi zhurnal (57), and is published by the Division 
of Scientific Information formed in 1956 in the Institute for the Organization 
of Public Health. Some 20 parts are issued under four broad sections and cover 
most of the medical specialties as well as hygiene and sanitation and the history 
of medicine. These abstract journals are very comprehensive and their subject 
arrangement and practice of giving names in the original languages and scripts 
makes them usable to a limited extent by even the non-Russian reader. The 
thoroughness of the service is well exemplified by the inclusion of author indexes 
in Chinese characters for Chinese authors. No subject indexes have yet ap- 
peared for either of these publications, but their use in the West is more re- 
stricted by our lack of language facility than by any lack of bibliographic 
excellence in their preparation. 

With the death first of Dental Abstracts (New York) and then of D.D.S., 
American dentistry was without an English-language abstracting service until 
1956, when publication by the American Dental Association of Dental Abstracts 
(Chicago) (54) began. Unlike the continuing /ndex to Dental Literature, the new 
Dental Abstracts attempts to give selective coverage to the world’s dental 
literature. Thesis literature is included in its coverage, and such special foreign 
material as this is one of the few categories covered for which originals are not 
obtainable from A.D.A. Librarians familiar with D.D.S. may feel that the 
A.D.A. journal is not yet of the same calibre; it fulfills an important function 
nevertheless, and is a necessary control for most medical libraries. 

A new development from an old journal is the annual volume J.A.M.A. 
Clinical Abstracts of Diagnosis and Treatment (56). Starting in 1955, these are 
selected compilations of “Medical Literature Abstracts,” a regular feature of 
J.A.M.A. Evidently designed for the physician who does not keep (or bind) 
his back files of J.A.M.A., these compilations are redundant in a library, since 
“Medical Literature Abstracts” are indexed by both author and subject in the 
regular J.A.M.A. indexes. 

A special control problem is posed in any branch of medicine by papers read 
at meetings. The practice of the American Physiological Society may be cited 
as an example in this connection: its new quarterly journal, The Physiologist 
(61), designed ‘“‘mainly for the membership” as a news organ, carries in its 
November issues abstracts of papers presented at the Fall (September) meet- 
ings of the Society. While bibliographic citations cannot be given, the pro- 
fessional addresses of the speakers are given in full, so that indirect access to 
the original is provided. Note should be taken also of the possibilities opened 
by this method for the tracking down of unpublished materials. 
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Reference should also be made to two recent abstracting journals in the 
specialties. An international journal in virology is now being issued in Vienna 
(59). The abstracts in this journal are arranged by a classification scheme out- 
lined in the first issue, and are in German. Neither of these facts need impede 
its usefulness to American virologists. The recent increased influence of physics 
on the life sciences has created the need for control in this subject area. A 
welcome attempt to abstract biophysics literature was started in England in 
1956 (60) and is continuing as a section of the quarterly review Physics in 
Medicine and Biology. The approximately 250 abstracts in each issue are 
arranged by subject, with extensive cross-references, and there are no language 
limitations on source material. 
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Union List of Serials in Kalamazoo 


By Netrie A. MEHNE 


U pjohn Company Library 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


= CUNNINGHAM has stated that “One of the most important 
contributions to modern librarianship has been the development of union lists 
of serials” (1). They have become important tools along with the periodical 
indexes and abstracting journals in both reference and interlibrary loan services. 
Union lists are the key to locating periodicals not on the library subscription 
list. 

Winchell has defined union lists as follows: ““A Union List of Periodicals is 
a catalog, usually in alphabetical title arrangement, of the periodicals to be 
found in the libraries of a specific country or region, with indication of the 
libraries which own any given set. Such lists may be general in scope and include 
titles of periodicals in all fields or they may be limited to periodicals in some 
particular subject or class” (2). 

When union lists of periodicals are mentioned, we at once visualize the large 
volumes edited by Gregory and published by the H. W. Wilson Company (3). 
Perhaps, too, we think of the newer publication New Serial Tilles published by 
the Library of Congress (4). No one would question their value, and no large 
library could carry on without them. They do, however, have their limitations 
as far as the smaller libraries are concerned, and even the larger libraries have 
found that supplemental lists are valuable. The cost of these monumental tools 
makes them prohibitive for small libraries to own. Unless your library is in one 
of the Metropolitan centers or near those large libraries listed in Gregory, 
interlibrary loan service must of necessity be carried on by correspondence, 
thus involving the element of time. It is surprising how many times we have 
found it unnecessary to write for material since we have been able to use the 
libraries right here in our own town. This has meant time saved, and time to 
many of our research men is of the utmost importance. 

How best to make the library resources of our own locality known and 
available was a matter of concern to the librarians in Kalamazoo. We are 
fortunate in having an excellent Public Library of 128,000 volumes. Kalamazoo 
has two hospitals, Bronson Methodist Hospital and Borgess Hospital, each of 
which has an approved medical library and a school of nursing library. We 
have two colleges and a University, Nazareth College, Kalamazoo College, and 
Western Michigan University. The University is the third largest school of 
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higher education in the State of Michigan and has several specialized depart- 
mental libraries within its library, of which a few are the music, paper tech- 
nology, and library school libraries. Finally, the picture would not be com- 
plete without including our library here at The Upjohn Company. It is obvious 
that with all these libraries the city has a wealth of material. Until it was 
listed, however, it was not readily available for interlibrary loan use. 

About eight years ago the librarians from each of these libraries decided that 
the time and effort it would require to edit a Kalamazoo Union List of Serials 
would be well spent. At that time, to make the first edition of our Union List, 
each library submitted a list of its holdings and these were compiled, edited, 
and published in list form. In spite of the fact that no way was provided for 
keeping it up-to-date, the list was used continually by all throughout the past 
eight years. 

We all know what has happened to the world of periodicals during these past 
eight years. Many new titles have appeared, especially in the scientific field, 
others have ceased publication, and still others have been combined to make 
one new title. While this was going on, the libraries in the community were 
growing and adding new titles to their collections. Each year the list became 
more outdated. This past year, therefore, the librarians from this same group 
of libraries met again to discuss the compilaton of a new edition of the Kala- 
mazoo Union List of Serials. This present attempt I shall describe in detail, 
for improvements were made in the publishing of the list and pehaps those who 
may be contemplating such a venture can profit from our experience. 

Each library assumed the responsibility for listing the titles and holdings 
in its own collection. We did not include the name of the publisher, the various 
changes in any given title, the date the periodical was first published, or the 
final date if it had ceased publication. We decided to list merely the latest title 
of each periodical, with cross references from former titles, and the library 
holdings, inclusive volumes and years. These lists were submitted on three-by- 
five cards and each library used a different colored card. This simplified the 
editing of the list. For example, Borgess Hospital Medical Library submitted its 
list on green cards; Western Michigan University used salmon colored cards; 
Nazareth College used pink cards. In addition to using colored cards to desig- 
nate the library, each library was assigned a code letter, such as K for Kala- 
mazoo College and U for Upjohn Company, and these letters were placed before 
the volume holdings on each card. 

When each library had its holdings listed, they were sent to the Upjohn 
Company library for editing and publishing. This required combining all of 
the entries into one alphabet, verifying the titles, making cross references, and, 
when more than one library held the title, combining the holdings in alphabeti- 
cal order by library on one card. This was a time consuming job. 

One of the chief problems we had in our first Kalamazoo Union List of 
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Serials was a means of keeping the list up-to-date. To keep it up-to-date would 
mean making changes continually as new titles were added or titles were 
dropped in each library. The list was up-to-date only for a short time after it 
was printed. To overcome this problem, it was decided that the second edition 
be printed on three-by-five catalog cards, and each library would be supplied 
with a set or sets of its own. Each card was to contain the title of the periodical, 
the key letter to the library holding the title, the length of run by volume and 
years, and an indication of whether the run was complete or incomplete. 
Example: 





Michigan librarian 


K 3- 1936- 
N 6 (7-8) 9- 1940 (1941-42) 1943- 
P 1- 1934- 

U 2X 

W 12- 1946- 

WL (3) 4, 6-10 (1937) 1938, 1941-44 
(11) 12- (1945) 1946- 








To keep the list up-to-date, each library agreed to submit new titles as received 
and any changes of their holdings. This means there will be a continual printing 
of cards. 


We agreed on several rules: 
1. The list would be alphabetical by title—following the Gregory Union 
List of Serials. 
. Entries would be made under the latest title. 
. Cross references would be made from earlier or unused forms of the 
titles. 
. Abstracting and index periodicals would be included in the list. 
. House organs would be omitted. 
. Each library would list every periodical of which it had a minimum of 
three years, unless it was a new title added to the library. 
The following symbols were adopted: 
1. A dash between volume numbers would indicate ‘‘inclusive.”’ 
2. A dash at the end of a volume number or date would indicate that the 
periodical was being received from that volume or date forward. 
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3. Parentheses around a number would indicate that the volume or years 
within the curves were not complete. For example, (1-2) 3— would indicate 
that the holdings were incomplete for volumes one and two but that three 
and following were complete. 

A decision also had to be made on the abbreviations to be used: 

Ser. referring to series 

n.s. referring to new series 

o.s. referring to old series 


Months: 
Ja Jl 
F Ag 
Mr S 
Ap O 
My N 
Je D 


An X would indicate that the periodical was kept for only a stated period 
of time, i.e., 2X would signify that the library had holdings for only two im- 
mediately preceding years. 

Our code for co-operating libraries was: 

Bm __Borgess Hospital Medical Library 

Bn ___Borgess Hospital Nursing Library 

Br ___ Bronson Methodist Hospital (Medical and Nursing Library) 

K Kalamazoo College 

N Nazareth College 

P Kalamazoo Public Library 

U ‘The Upjohn Company 

W ~~ Western Michigan University 

WL Western Michigan University Library School 

The cards, supplied by each of the co-operating libraries, were printed by the 
Upjohn Company at no cost to the libraries. Because the multilith process of 
duplicating was used, it was necessary to have a multilith master typed for 
each individual card entry. This is both time consuming and expensive. There- 
fore, in considering the printing of such a list, either on cards or in list form, 
unless an inexpensive means can be found for printing, the cost of such a project 
could be prohibitive to a small group. 

Our Union List has been completed for several months and has become one 
of the valuable tools in our library service. It has brought to our attention a 
vast amount of material we never dreamed existed within our city. There 
was far less duplication of titles than would have been expected. These are a 
few statistics: 2,197 cards were made for each set; four introductory cards 
listing the library code letters, abbreviations, and symbols used, information 
needed to clarify the use of the cards; 257 cross reference cards; 1,936 separate 
titles. 
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We found that, of the 1,936 titles listed, 1,333 were to be found in only one 
library; 317 were to be found in two libraries; 201 were to be found in three 
libraries; 67 were to be found in four libraries; 13 were to be found in five 
libraries; 5 were to be found in six libraries. 

Not one title could be found in all nine co-operating libraries. 

Our Union List has proven valuable to all of our libraries both as a reference 
tool and as a buying and weeding guide. By means of more liberal interlibrary 
loan policies, these resources are now available to all. 

Only those who have worked on a Union List realize the time and effort 
and patience that is required by the members of the library staffs, but the 
rewards are great. More localities should attempt a project such as this. It 
might even be done by the Regional Groups, or Sections with subject specialties 
within these groups. The time spent on such a project pays real dividends. 
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A Long Way from Home 


A South African Looks at American Medical Libraries* 


By Beatrix H. Rosinow, Librarian 


Medical Library, University of Natal 
Durban, South Africa 


My SIX months in America already seem more and more like a strange 
dream, as well as the fulfilment of a dream, with the great difference that there 
were so many things that I ‘‘could take with me,” plans, ideas, and knowledge 
which I can now use and apply in my own library. 

It was really by chance that I became a medical librarian after doing general 
and university library work for some fifteen years. Having to build up a new 
medical library where none was before and in an area where there were no 
such facilities, I soon found myself fascinated and absorbed by the task, and 
longed for an opportunity to learn more. Whatever material on the subject 
could be begged or borrowed I read, always feeling that this was not really 
adequate. It is one thing, for instance, to have read about the Jndex-Catalogue, 
and quite another to come face to face with it and have the opportunity of 
using it, and even more to have a thorough drilling on it such as I had at the 
Summer Course at Emory University. Later I was able to visit its birthplace; 
the glorious climax was then to be offered a set for our library! By now it is 
an old friend and familiar companion. This is just a single example of the 
tremendous gain made possible by the Medical Library Association when it 
awarded a Fellowship to me—knowledge and ability to use the important tools 
of our trade. 

My visits to medical libraries in the United States were of two kinds. I 
worked in or was stationed at three particular libraries for varying periods: 
at Cornell Medical College Library for nearly two months, at the University of 
Wisconsin Medical Library for six weeks, and at Jefferson Medical College 
for three weeks. In between I visited other medical libraries for very short 
periods ranging from two hours to two days and including many different 
kinds, such as association libraries, research institute libraries, hospital li- 
braries and state medical libraries. It was also possible to visit very briefly 
several nonmedical libraries, such as university and public libraries in various 
centres. In addition, I was able to attend the Medical Library Course at Emory 
University, Georgia. 

* Report to the Committee on International Co-operation on travel and study fellowship, 
April through September, 1957. 
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This arrangement I found most satisfactory; I think it would be suitable for 
most of the visitors from abroad, whether they have any knowledge or experi- 
ence of medical library work or not. It takes a little time for a foreign visitor to 
find his feet and to adapt to a new way of life with new customs and habits. A 
period of at least a month in one place helps very much at the beginning, before 
he has to become familiar with trains and schedules and periods of living out of 
a suitcase. The newcomer to the subject can then also learn a great deal about 
the basic principles and practice of medical librarianship; with no background 
at all it is difficult to compare places and methods, and he would not know what 
to look for and ask about if he were to start by visiting many libraries for a day 
or two at a time. 

It is necessary, moreover, to work in more than one library for a time. Gen- 
erally speaking, if one has had thorough experience of only one institution one 
tends to think that those particular methods are the only satisfactory ones. It 
is only by working with them that one can appreciate the advantages and 
limitations of completely different approaches. After two or three such periods 
it should be possible to look at many libraries in succession with a broader view. 

I do not know how to express my appreciation of the course at Emory Uni- 
versity. It was strange to be a student again after twenty years, to borrow books 
at a university library instead of lending them, and to be a pupil of the librarian 
instead of a colleague. But it was one of the most rewarding of all my experiences 
on the whole trip. I had not thought that a course could be so thorough and so 
versatile. If I had retained only the extensive reading lists on all the aspects of 
medical librarianship which we were given I should still have gained a great 
deal—but there was so much more! The lectures on medical subjects by the 
doctors were an excellent feature; the problems and reference questions were 
eminently practical and well designed. Perhaps I should just say that I learned 
very much more than I could have imagined, and enjoyed doing it. Miss Jordan 
has not only an ex-pupil in me but also a propagandist; I found myself telling 
all kinds of people to go and do likewise. 

As a result of attending the course, when I went to Washington from Georgia 
I had great satisfaction in visiting the important libraries there because I knew 
more about them, their aims, policies, and publication plans, and was naturally 
more interested in every aspect of the work than I could have been before. 

The libraries which I visited were of all sizes. The catalogs ranged from one 
small six-drawer cabinet to the room where the catalog looked like a new kind 
of wall finish or panelling, and from the single do-it-all librarian on the staff to 
the 3,000 employees of the Library of Congress. All of them had to manage in 
some way the same basic requirements of reference work, book processing, 
circulation, public relations, and finance. I should like to summarise the various 
aspects which interested me particularly. In many ways I found procedures 
which were much simpler than the ones we use here, and in a few instances 
there were some which seemed more involved and complicated. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


It was interesting to work with different schemes of classification, mainly 
Boston, Dewey and Library of Congress. I shall always be grateful to Miss 
Crawford at the University of Wisconsin for affording the opportunity of doing 
L.C. classification of an interesting kind and for practice in subject heading 
allocation. Later, at the Library of Congress itself, the constant revision and 
progress in both the schedules and the subject headings in Mrs. Mayer’s depart- 
ment were most impressive. 

Generally speaking the conclusion seems to be that except in very large 
libraries particularly close and detailed classification is not so necessary, pro- 
vided that the catalog supplements the classification fully, and that analytics 
are done for composite books not indexed in any of the serial indexes. Several 
libraries have managed competently without any classification scheme for 
years, like the Rockefeller Institute, relying on a very detailed and complete 
catalog. These are not usually student libraries. I was interested also in the 
almost unvarying use of Cutter and other author numbers, which often resulted 
in whole columns of letters and numbers being marked on the backs of books, 
often including edition, date, and number of copy as well. At home we use 
accession numbers when it is necessary to distinguish between different copies, 
keeping the class number quite simple. 

It was not surprising, however, to find practically no use made of the Uni- 
versal Decimal Classification, since there is no English edition of the medical 
schedule available yet. Its wide use on the Continent of Europe may well merit 
examination, especially for specialised libraries. I do feel that the Handbook of 
Medical Library Practice does it less than justice, giving a few examples of very 
detailed classification—more detailed than any general medical library would 
use—and some of those erroneously (Physiology never was 616!). 


CATALOGING 


Cataloging seems to be similar everywhere, with a widespread use of L.C. 
cards, which seem to make everything easier. They are not quite as suitable 
for a country to which the surface mail takes anything from six weeks to two 
months. Differences appeared in such matters as the use of different subject 
heading lists, filing rules, and ordering procedures. To me the orthodox filing of 
subheadings in different groups such as form-headings, subject subdivisions, 
geographical, and date divisions seems to be more confusing than one alpha- 
betical sequence under the subject. 

What did come as a surprise was the universal acceptance (except at the 
John Crerar Library) of the dictionary catalog, with its attendant subject 
heading problems. In other parts of the world it seems to be accepted that the 
dictionary catalog is on its way out, and that the classified catalog is the 
less trouble with subject headings and different lists of them, 
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and no cross references. I found very few people who had any understanding of 
what the classed catalog means or how it works. Even one of the most erudite 
writers on these matters dismisses the classed catalog with one misleading 
example, looking for a subject in the classified section without using the Index. 

In some medical school libraries the cataloging is done by the main university 
library, which certainly seems to save time and trouble in the medical library 
but can cause delay in cataloging or in the availability of new books, or in the 
final appearance of the card in the catalog. This delay and the sending of books 
from one library to another (before cataloging, for cataloging, and after cata- 
loging) is avoided by keeping extra records. The greatest saving of time in the 
medical library occurs probably when ordering, searching, and accounting as 
well as marking and labelling is done by the main university library. This is 
only possible when the two libraries are close together. 


SPECIAL CATALOGING AND INDEXING 


Most impressive were the wonderful special indexes for portraits, illustra- 
tions, and biographies variously found in the National Library of Medicine, 
the New York Academy of Medicine Library, and the College of Physicians in 
Philadelphia, as well as in one or two of the smaller collections. The index of 
book reviews at the Library of the American Medical Association must be a 
most useful tool. It would be a wonderful day if the A.M.A. published its cumu- 
lative index to the Journal which it has on cards. One appreciates, however, the 
difficulty of finding uniform subject headings and the enormous amount of work 
that would be involved. 

I was particularly glad to have the opportunity of seeing how the Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus and the Current List of Medical Literature are put 
together, and came away from both places with a very great deal of respect for 
the staff and workers in these two indexes whose value to all of us is quite 
incalculable. Discussion later with Dr. Larkey in Baltimore and the study of 
subject heading for the use of the Current List made me understand the tasks 
and objectives a little better. Great tribute must also be paid to the earlier and 
most impressive study of the indexes published by the Welch Medical Library. 

The indexing of current issues of journals as they arrive in the library of 
Memorial Center for Cancer is a fine example of service to a group of research 
workers in a special subject, and I do not remember seeing this done anywhere 
else. 


CIRCULATION METHODS 


Circulation methods were of particular interest, since there is no uniform 
practice and the approach is quite different in different libraries. There are 
three kinds of information which the file of charges (or issue file) should be able 
to yield: (1) by books—which books or journals are out of the library; (2) by 
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borrower—which books a particular borrower has; and (3) by time—which 
books should have been returned and must be written for. Hardly any system 
seems to give this information at one time. In almost every library there is one 
alphabetical file of books and journals which are out, and which includes books 
on reserve, volumes at binding, and in fact anything that may be missed from 
its regular place on the shelves. In this way any book can easily be located. 
In one or two libraries this file is by class number, which makes it a little 
more complicated. 

The second problem arises particularly in those few libraries where the num- 
ber of books per borrower is limited, such as at the New York Academy of 
Medicine. Even in other libraries a borrower may ask “Can you tell me which 
other books I have out?”’; or, when interns or temporary users leave, it is useful 
to be able to make sure that all the books they have taken away are returned. 
In most libraries this takes a long time to find out, but in a few cases a double 
file is kept which involves double filing and double discharging. 

Thirdly, since overdue notices are sent out assiduously in most libraries, it 
would be useful to have a file under dale due or even date stamped. This is com- 
plicated by the fact that sometimes periodicals and books are borrowed for 
different lengths of time. In most of the libraries, however, the second and third 
files are not kept, and when queries arise in the second category or overdues 
have to be sent it means that the whole of the issue must be searched, often 
once a day. This is further complicated if the date is stamped at the very bottom 
edge of the card or slip. 

To save time in the tedious business of writing overdue notices, several 
libraries are using duplicate and triplicate charging slips, where the reader 
writes out his loan and his name and address on one or two carbon copies at 
the same time. This is brought one step further if the cards also have punch 
holes for dates such as at the Yale Medical Library. This enables the assistant 
to find the overdue charges very quickly when notices have to be sent out. A 
further development of punch holes can also indicate not only the time due, but 
also the initial letters of the borrower’s surname as at New York University— 
Bellevue Medical Center and at the National Institutes of Health, thus making 
it possible to find all three kinds of information in one file with not very much 
trouble. Such printed triplicate forms must be quite expensive, however, and 
if the borrower writes out his own charge slip it is sometimes not quite correct 
and often illegible. At the New York Academy of Medicine, a closed stack 
library, time and trouble is saved by using request slips as charge slips. 

At the Welch Medical Library single cards are used, but the time query is 
solved by using different coloured tags for different days, and overdues can be 
picked out by colour. Tags are also used at Jefferson Medical College Library; 
here the count of books borrowed is done by counting the number of books 
returned, that is, the number of tags removed from cards each day. At North- 
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western University Medical Library each borrower has a numbered metal 
ticket like a charge account tag which is used on the book cards instead of his 
signature. 

A cumbersome but possibly suitable method might be double book cards for 
each book or each bound volume, using coloured tags to indicate date. But 
borrowers would then also have to write out duplicate slips for unbound num- 
bers of journals. 


lines 


In most places no fines are charged for books overdue, but where they are 
charged, as in Jefferson Medical College and Emory University Medical School, 
the system seems to be generally accepted by the readers and the books are 
certainly returned more promptly. At the Michael Reese Hospital Library no 
fines are charged, but the errant reader loses his borrowing privileges for a time. 


Losses 


In a few libraries the losses of books and journals seem to be staggeringly 
high. This is particularly found where the library has to be open all the time and 
for some reason cannot be locked even at night, as in the National Institutes of 
Health and in the Library of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington. The 
losses at NIH amount to about as much as we spend in a year! 


STAFF 


Many of the larger libraries seem to be adequately and competently staffed, 
with a number of professional librarians, clerical help, and several pages and 
messengers. NIH has been very fortunate in having several subject specialists 
on the staff who are able to do excellent reference work and also most of the 
book selection. In an astonishing number of places, however, quite large librar- 
ies are run by what may almost be called skeleton staffs of two or three library 
assistants helped out by students who work part-time and help to keep the 
library open at night and over weekends, with no further help in the way of 
typists or messengers. The librarians in such libraries do an excellent job mostly 
by working very long hours and bearing the brunt of all the skilled work them- 
selves. (Parkinson’s Law?) 


STOCK AND SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Normally the stock is made up of about one third books and two thirds 
journals. The arrangement of journals was of great interest; by far the greatest 
number of libraries arranged them alphabetically by title which I found very 
easy and simple to work with. This is one of the places where the simple and 
most obvious method is the most practical—we never had them alphabetically, 
possibly because nobody thought of it! It was only at very few libraries that I 
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found a classified collection of journals, such as the Welch Medical Library, or 
a catalog or Union List order as at the Mayo Clinic. In both of these instances 
the posting was very good with clear indications where titles were shelved. 
One or two other libraries had just changed from a classified collection to an 
alphabetical one, and here and there the transformation was not complete; 
a few titles like Proceedings of the Staff Meetings of the Mayo Clinic being kept 
under Mayo Clinic. 

The alphabetical arrangement is not completely foolproof, of course. Some 
libraries counted articles in the title, some ignored them (i.e. American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences would sometimes be shelved before American Journal 
of Medicine and sometimes after it) and the difference in shelving the A.M.A. 
Archives series meant that they were sometimes shelved under A.M.A. as in- 
itials, sometimes as if they were written out American Medical Association, and 
sometimes the A.M.A. was ignored and the shelving was under Archives. The 
question of where to shelve sets that have changed title also often arose. 

In the various places where I worked it never ceased to be a gratifying experi- 
ence when looking up references to know that in most places the journal would 
be in the library, and to be able to go to the stacks or around the next aisle and 
find the journal was sheer joy! For years now I have been building up a few 
sets most painfully and slowly, but still have to borrow from other libraries, 
with about ten days delay, several volumes from every list of references needed. 
In the few cases where the journals were not in the library it was usually pos- 
sible to borrow copies in the same or a nearby town. 

It was interesting to see so many historical collections. The Yale Medical 
Library, the University of Wisconsin Medical Library, the New York Academy 
of Medicine, the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, and the Welch Medical 
Library had fascinating collections. I was sorry to miss seeing the historical 
treasures at the John Crerar Library. It has inspired me to try to keep track of 
whatever interesting and important publications come my way, especially with 
regard to local medical history. 

Almost everywhere shelf space was at a premium and new buildings or extra 
storerooms were needed. The principle behind a central depository like the 
Midwest Inter-Library Loan Center in Chicago is an excellent one and well 
worth bearing in mind as a future co-operative effort in South Africa. 


REFERENCE WORK 


Besides the normal reference work done in most libraries, the special features 
of the following libraries were of great interest: 

The searching of current journals for specific topics by the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, John Crerar’s Research Information Service, and the College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia. 

Package libraries at the American Medical Association and the American 
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Dental Association; the Extension Service at the University of Wisconsin, 
where an efficient service is given on very little money and with hardly any 
staff; and, of course, the never-failing system of the National Library of Med- 
icine whenever local libraries prove inadequate. One of the most complete, 
up-to-date, and thorough services I saw was that at the American College of 
Surgeons in Chicago. I should like to record my deep sympathy and personal 
sense of outrage and loss that this service has had to be discontinued; it is heart- 
breaking to see a fine instrument destroyed and abandoned. 

Translation work done or arranged at the National Institutes of Health, 
John Crerar, the Mayo Clinic, the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, and the 
New York Academy of Medicine was impressive. The Special Libraries’ Asso- 
ciation Translation Monthly and the National Library of Medicine booklet 
Scientific Translations are a great help. The wonderful work done in the way of 
Russian medical translation by the National Institutes of Health and the 
Consultants’ Bureau is surely of great significance to all medical research 
throughout the Western world. An interesting sidelight is cost—the Mayo 
Clinic charges for translation on a basis of time taken, while John Crerar bases 
the charge on the number of words, and the College of Physicians of Philadel- 
phia on typed page length. 

Photoduplication seems to be a service available to research workers in most 
of the larger libraries, at different fees and with different kinds of processes. 
We here have been greatly helped in the past by the fact that we could always 
appeal to the National Library of Medicine if all local sources for journal articles 
failed. Its new policy seems a logical outcome of the situation, and we are very 
happy that we can still call upon the resources of that great library. 
THE CONFERENCE 
The 56th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association in New York in 
May was a stimulating and gratifying experience, and I was very glad that it 
had been arranged for me to attend it. The first surprise was the number of 
delegates; I had never thought to see so many medical librarians in one place! 
It was here that my first impression that medical librarians are a particularly 
attractive group of people was fully confirmed. 

Very pleasant was the meeting of so many people whose names I knew and 
whose writings I had read, many of whom addressed the meeting. The arrange- 
ments and organization were smooth and efficient, and the various addresses 
and discussions gave me an interesting overall view and understanding of all 
the activities of the Association as well as of the problems faced by the differ- 
ent kinds of libraries. I attended the Medical Society Libraries session on the 
afternoon when the sections had separate meetings, because my library here 
looks after the local branch of the Medical Association as well as after the Med- 
ical School. I was only sorry that I could not attend more than one of these 
session meetings. 
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THE EXCHANGE 


The Exchange must be one of the most useful functions of the Association, 
and also one of the best organized of such co-operative efforts anywhere. Dis- 
cussions, both public and private, of its function, while sometimes a little heated, 
were always appreciative of its benefits. It must be a tremendous help to new 
and small libraries—I am sorry that it was not found possible for my library 
to participate. At the same time this is probably the place for me to acknowledge 
the limitless good will and generosity of individual librarians in the United 
States both before and during my visit. Many of them must at one time have 
had the experience of building up a library from nothing, and reacted with 
great sympathy. Librarians from medical libraries throughout the United 
States have sent me consignments of inestimable value since about 1952, usu- 
ally through the good offices of the Smithsonian Institution. In many cases it 
must have been a great deal of trouble to prepare lists and see to the formalities 
of shipping. During my visit, also, many urgently needed journals were offered 
to my library and several large consignments have since been received in 
Durban. My thanks are due to the Librarians of Cornell University Medical 
College, Rockefeller Institute, New York University—Bellevue Medical Center, 
New York Academy of Medicine, Wisconsin University Medical School, the 
Mayo Clinic, Tulane University School of Medicine, Jefferson Medical College, 
the National Library of Medicine, and also particularly to Mr. D. G. Williams 
of the Smithsonian Institution and to Dr. James H. Robinson, of the Morningside 
Community Center, who have arranged the shipping which made it all possible. 
I wish I could share with them the pleasure of unpacking parcels and fitting the 
journals into the gaps on the shelves. 





The United States Book Exchange 


I had never had much understanding of the function of the U.S.B.E. until I 
came across mention of the name several times in Washington when 
Mr. Lazerow and Mr. Scott Adams explained that their surplus stock found its 
way in the end to this institution. The visit to the vaults in the Library of 
Congress building was an almost shattering experience; impossible to imagine 
that there could be such a bulk of material in one place in the world, all being 
organised and shelved and distributed to where the need is most. I came away 
with a great respect for the work which is being done there, and for the serenity 
with which the Exchange is being administered by Miss Ball. Here, too, I was 
able to obtain some much needed material and also an opportunity of disposing 
of extra stock from the Durban Medical Library. 


NoTES ON OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


The Union Catalogue in Philadelphia at the University of Pennsylvania; a 
magnificent example of an organisation efficiently run for the benefit of all the 
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libraries in the region, Several of the librarians expressed the opinion that they 
did not know how their libraries would function without (a) the Union Cata 
logue and (b) the Library of the College of Physicians. Generally the medical 
library community in Philadelphia struck me as a lively and interesting group 
of people working together for the good of all. (The Union Catalogue serves all 
the libraries in the region, not merely medical ones.) 

The shining order inthe Mayo Clinie Library and their guidance to research 
workers with cards and examples of reference titles, 

Shelving by size in the John Crerar Library and by date of publication (within 
the subject) at the Yale Medical Library, 

The popular libraries and browsing collections at the Rockefeller Institute, 
the Mayo Clinic, and the Yale Medical Library. 

The immensity of the recataloging project at the National Library of Med 
icine, a gigantic task which seems to be progressing with speed and thorough 
ness. The practical and useful binding of pamphlets according to size. 

Studies in the frequency of use of journals at Yale and Cornell Medical Li 
braries and also at the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. 

The thoroughness and completeness of the records at the American Dental 
Association and the fine Packet Libraries and reference work for their member: 
including the printing of the /udex, the Classification Schedules, and lists of 
of librarians and editors. 

The variety of departments and activities at the American Medical Associa 
tion apart from the Library and the Q.C.1.M, 

The most attractive and impressive buildings, on quite different scales, of 
the Library of the Georgia Institute of Technology and the Mercantile Library 
in Philadelphia, 

The many kinds of tapes and stickers, gadgets and instrumenis used in many 
of the libraries to very good purpose, How LT longed to bring things like an elec- 
tric eraser or a small supply of this or that back with me! Excellent, too, the 
simple and effective spiral binding done at National Institutes of Health. In 
all modesty, however, | did not develop a craving for the many printed forms 
which seem to “hem in” library work in many places; they do seem to become 


very complicated and crowded with small print, and would in any case prove 
- , ) | 


too expensive for my budget, Simpler adaptations of several of them — possibly 
duplicated) are some of the new things [am trying out. 
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LinkAkibns Visirep puring tHe Pretop Areit SkvremMBER, 1957 


Vedical Libraries 


April § May 30) Cornell University Medical College Library, New York; New York Hospital 
Nurses’ Library 
Lee Coombe Library, Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases, 
New York 
Rockefeller Institute Library, New York 
May 20 21 Yale Medical Library, New Haven, Conn 
May 24 New York University Bellevue Medical Center, New Yor! 





May 28 


June 3 July 19 


June 17 


June 24 
June 25 
June 26 


June 27 


June 28 


July 22 Aug. 16 


Aug. 19°20 
Aug. 21-22 
Aup, 23 
Aug. 26 
Aug. 27 
\uyg. 28 
Aug. 29 30 
Sept. 2-20 
Sept. 10 





New York Academy of Medicine Library 

University of Wisconsin Medical Library, Madison, Wisconsin 

Mayo Clinic Library, Rochester, Minnesota 

American College of Surgeons Library, Chicago 

American Dental Association Library, Chicago 

Phe Archibald Church Library, Northwestern University, Chicago 

American Medical Association Library, Chicago 

Lilian W. Florsheim Memorial Library, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 

The John Crerar Library, Chicago 

Library of the Medical Sciences, University of Ilinois, Chicago 

Library of the Health Sciences, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 

A. W. Calhoun Library, Emory University, Georgia. Summer Course in 
Medical Librarianship 

National Library of Medicine, Washington, D.C 

Library of the National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md 

Library, St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Arlington, Virginia, 

Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Howard University Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 

United States Book Exchange, Washington, D.C. 

Welch Library, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Jefferson Medical College Library, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Hospital Institute Library, Philadelphia. 
Union Catalogue, University of Pennsylvania Library. 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital Library. 

Philadelphia General Hospital Library. 
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The Library, Smith, Kline & French Inc., Philadelphia. 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia Library, Philadelphia. 


Other Libraries 


The New York Public Library. The Sterling Library, Yale University. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library. Butler Library, Columbia University. 

Georgia Institute of Tech- Mercantile Library, Philadelphia. 
nology Library. 











The Library as a Therapeutic Experience* 


Vat is therapy? Or more specifically, What is bibliotherapy? As 
therapy is a treatment of disease through specific remedies, so then is biblio- 
therapy considered to be treatment of illness by the use of books and other 
reading materials. The word, bibliotherapy, has come into use only recently, 
but we know that the concept is not new. The ancient library at Thebes had 
over its front door the inscription, Medicine for the Soul. And there are many 
instances through history where reading was employed to aid in the treatment 
of the ill. In recent years, however, the word bibliotherapy has encompassed 
not only the books and materials which a hospital library has to offer, but has 
come to mean the beneficial aspects of associated activities within the library. 
These activities, plus the influence of the physical aspects of the library and 
the interpersonal relationship between librarian and patient, are the subject 
of this report. The suggestions offered apply particularly to psychiatric patients 
in psychiatric hospitals. 


ORIENTATION OF PATIENT TO LIBRARY 


Where there is book cart service on the ward the patients soon learn of the 
existence of a library. Where there is no ward service, the librarian should visit 
patients~regularly to acquaint them with the services which the library has 
to offer. Thus new patients are made aware of the library, and others are con- 
stantly reminded of it. Book lists and lists of programs scheduled in the library 
can be distributed. 

When the patient visits the library for the first time, the librarian should 
welcome him and introduce him to the other personnel. He should then be 
conducted around the library and shown the materials in which he may be 
interested, such as periodicals, maps, and reference books. He should be shown 
also the catalog and other tools which may help him. If there are other diver- 
sions such as greeting cards, record players, or View Masters, he should be 
told about them on this visit. It is a good idea in any library to have a library 
schedule—hours, rules for borrowing materials, ward schedules, and programs— 
displayed where all can see them. When a new patient comes with a group from 
his ward, it is a problem for the librarian to devote much time to an individual. 
In this case a working patient assigned to the library should be trained to act 
as a substitute for the librarian. This may not be a completely satisfactory 
arrangement, but the important thing is to have the new patient feel welcome. 


* This material was submitted by a group of participants attending the 1957 Workshop 
for Institution Librarians, St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York. Mrs. Ruth Darrin, 
formerly librarian, Buffalo State Hospital, editor. 
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Coming to the library is beneficial because here the surroundings are com- 
pletely different from those of the ward. Therefore, the library should be fur- 
nished as attractively as possible and be decorated with pictures and plants; 
the atmosphere should encourage the patient to roam around or sit quietly 
and read, according to his wish. This freedom of choice is of special value to the 
patient, because at most other times he is under a discipline of some sort. The 
librarian should not question his motives or ideas, but should be kindly, 
pleasant, and courteous, ready to assist him at his own request. He may read 
what he chooses. He may write, listen to records, or even assist someone else if 
he is completely familiar with all that the library has to offer. 


VALUE OF WARD LIBRARIES AND READING Rooms 


For the patient who cannot visit the library two other phases of library 
service can be set up. Where there is no book cart service there can be, first 
of all, small collections of books on every ward. These collections should consist 
of good, attractive reading material from which the patients may choose their 
own books or magazines. If these collections are watched regularly, weeded 
and changed when necessary, a real service is rendered. Of course, the personal 
guidance and assistance of the librarian is at a minimum, but the material 
is there. 

A second, and more satisfactory, service is a separate library and reading 
room adjoining the ward. Here the collection may be larger and more organized, 
and usually a patient can be trained to give some guidance to the other patients. 
The quiet library atmosphere gives the patients an opportunity to get away 
from the radio, television, piano, or less pleasant noises on the ward. 


READING ALOUD TO GROUPS OF PATIENTS ON CLOSED WARDS 


Reading aloud should have a place in all hospital library programs. Those 
most likely to benefit from such a program are the geriatric patients or the 
infirm whose activities are limited. It is not difficult to initiate a reading-aloud 
program. There are at present several lists suggesting books for reading aloud 
which will prove popular and successful. The type of story to be selected should 
suit the different groups which are present on a ward. But it is necessary first 
for the reader to choose a story of interest to himself. Then he should so famil- 
iarize himself with the story that he is able to read it merely by glancing at 
the printed page, bringing reading aloud almost into the story-telling realm. 
Just as in story telling, the effective use of voice and speech is important. When 
a book is read well a rapport is established between reader and listeners; reading 
aloud becomes a social experience. As the sessions continue, the members of 
the group will express themselves. Some patients will recite poems or tell stories 
which have meaning to them and which they want to share with the others. By 
the use of nonfiction articles, reading aloud becomes a good way of establishing 
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contact with the world outside the hospital. This program is always a stimulat- 
ing experience. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS ON WARDS 


The ideal aimed at in forming discussion groups is to get individuals to 
express themselves in a group setting. Suitable material should be selected 
in advance, from such periodicals as American Observer or Readers Digest of 
which enough copies for the individual group members can be obtained. Paper- 
back books can also be used without too great an investment—The Wonderful 
World of Books, The Living U. S. Constitution, The United Nations and How 
It Works, for example. A variety of books and references may be used with an 
advanced group. 

Some of the individuals will be voluble or wander from the theme of dis- 
cussion; some will be distracted and have almost no idea of the topic. A great 
deal of the success of the program will depend on the guidance and the sympa- 
thetic approach of the leader. If he can appeal to human reactions such as 
curiosity, argumentation, and desire for self-expression, the discussions will be 
lively and interesting, and prepare the path for improvement. When meetings 
are attended quite regularly at stated intervals by the patients, this, in itself, 
is an accomplishment. As the sessions continue, there will be improvement in 
the mechanics of discussion, and, more important, in group consciousness, and, 
in some cases, in the development of self-confidence. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PATIENTS IN THE LIBRARY 


One of the main ways, perhaps, in which the library can serve as real therapy 
is in the employment of patient help. The inspiring atmosphere of books in 
a well organized library, the satisfaction of accomplishing a work assignment 
without constant direction, and the chance to show some resourcefulness is 
usually sufficiently stimulating to make the patient forget his problems during 
the working day. 

It is extremely important that the librarian should at all times have a plan 
of work laid out for the patient; he should not be expected to go ahead on his 
own initiative. This is especially true when the patient first comes to work 
in the library. And for some patients, who may never leave the hospital, but 
who will be benefited by their employment in the library, this will always be 
true. At times when supplies are not on hand it is necessary to make prompt 
substitutions to prevent any suggestion of insecurity. 

The types of work which can be assigned to patients employed in the library 
vary according to the interests and capabilities of the patient. He may do only 
the physical labor of dusting and cleaning. He may sort and count donations of 
books and magazines. He may shelve books and read the shelves after a group 
leaves. Or he may do clerical work such as checking in and stamping periodicals, 
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filing, typing, and processing books. Finally he may work at the desk, charging 
and cancelling books, answering the telephone, recording circulation, and 
answering simple reference questions. Patients with an artistic bent can take 
charge of the bulletin boards, choose pictures for special displays, take care of 
the plants, and arrange cut flowers. Sometimes there are patients who have had 
library training, who can be assigned to work in the professional libraries. They 
can be invaluable in helping with reference questions and in making bibliog- 
raphies. 

The library worker begins to feel wanted; he gains a measure of security 
in being part of an organized work plan; he is helping others. He learns to 
accept responsibility through having duties to perform. By controlling and 
disciplining his actions he gains confidence in himself and wins the confidence 
of others by means of the ability he displays. He begins to respond to his en- 
vironment by taking more pains with his dress, hair, and general grooming. 
Later, when he finds himself reacting independently to problems that arise, 
as well as being capable of carrying out work orders, he usually becomes aware 
of his ability to succeed in a work situation outside the hospital. Case histories 
kept by some librarians have shown how many times this is true. 


SPECIAL PATIENTS WiItH LANGUAGE DIFFICULTIES AND PHysICAL HANDICAPS 


With the intlux of the foreign-born to our country, and now to our hospitals, 
there is a growing need for books which will help bridge the language gap for 
such a patient. Give him an introduction to our language through books of 
interest to him and within his understanding and you have given him a tool 
which, without a doubt, will give him added security, and aid him immeasurably 
along his way to good mental health. But books in themselves can block the 
reader’s efforts to learn unless there is sympathetic guidance by the librarian 
who has a good knowledge of the suitable books along with a good picture of 
the patient’s make-up. To arrive at such knowledge of the patient, the librarian 
should work closely with the doctor, the psychologist, and all who are re- 
sponsible for the patient’s welfare. 

In some hospitals where no teacher is available, the librarian has undertaken 
to teach English classes to those who know little or no English. There can be 
no doubt of the therapeutic value of this activity. The satisfaction and the new 
interest in his surroundings which the patient gains as he learns to communicate 
with those around him is quite evident. It is often noted, too, that a patient 
who seems unco-operative and aggressive on the ward becomes less antagonistic 
to others when he has some understanding of what is being said to him. 

One must not forget that foreign language books often may be borrowed 
from one’s state library or another large library offering interlibrary loans. 
While it is important for the patient to make an attempt to learn the new 
language, it can be a frustrating experience, especially for the older person. 
He should be given a chance to relax and enjoy a book in his own language. 
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In working with the physically handicapped, especially the blind, the 
librarian finds his service most rewarding to the patient and himself. In some 
hospitals the librarian has learned Braille, and teaches it to the blind patients. 
Since there are many activities in hospitals not open to the blind patient, his 
Braille “homework” between lessons is a therapeutic activity in itself. Often, 
too, this will lead to willingness to try some form of occupational therapy. 
The librarian can work with the therapist, helping to find projects that are 
neither so simple as to be uninteresting nor so difficult as to be frustrating to 
the patient. The librarian, as the person in the hospital situation who may be 
most aware of the problems of the sightless, may also teach the patient how to 
play Braille dominoes, checkers, and cards, so that he may take part in recrea- 
tional activities of all of the patients on his ward. Patients or volunteers as- 
signed to the library can easily help teach these games, too, and can be 
assigned to read aloud to blind patients. For those who are not blind but whose 
vision is poor, there are picture books and books with large print. Lists of these 
usually can be obtained from a large public library. 

For physically handicapped patients who must be in bed for long periods of 
time and are unable to handle a book, there are ceiling projectors, books read 
aloud on long-playing records, book rests, page-turners, and glasses with 
prismatic lenses. Extra help from staff or volunteers may be needed to set up 
these aids or to teach the patients how to use them. 


SPECIAL Non-Book THERAPEUTIC PROGRAMS 


Reading by the average person is usually an intermittent pleasure, indulged 
in according to his interest, mood, or the time at his disposal. In addition to the 
book program, trips, movies, slides and the View Master, lectures and music 
programs may be offered by the hospital library, to satisfy the desire for mental 
adventure and constructive relaxation. Such activities as scrapbook clubs and 
the reconditioning of old greeting cards to be distributed to all patients are used 
effectively in some hospitals. Well planned bulletin boards are also a good non- 
book therapeutic tool for a library. 

Trips bring together people in a usually genial atmosphere for a specific pur- 
pose. For many, this will be a happy compromise between academic interest 
and social activity and will be interesting and informative. Trips can be made 
to art galleries, museums, business houses, or factories. There can also be 
tours of the hospital departments and hospital industries, when the patient 
will learn what is going on in his own “community.” Such trips will give him 
a better understanding of what the hospital is trying to accomplish for him. 

As in the outside world, films—whether educational, such as travel or scientific 
films, or those that have purely recreational value—usually stimulate the 
patient to request books either dealing with the subjects or written by the 
authors of the film stories. Slides are of special value because it is possible to 
encourage group participation through discussion during the showing. Lectures, 
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because of the impact of the speaker’s knowledge and the contact between 
minds, are stimulating to both the discriminating seeker of knowledge and 
those who seek acquaintance with a new subject. If there is no music therapy 
department in the hospital, or if the department has no facilities for listening 
to records, this activity, too, can be carried on in the library. 

Both the regressed patient and the more alert one may benefit from planning 
a scrapbook with the aid of magazines. Not only is his interest in activity 
awakened, but his power of concentration may improve. In the same way, re- 
conditioning old greeting cards and making envelopes for them calls for con- 
centration and thought. The finished cards can then be given to patients who 
do not have the means of purchasing them. The effective use of the View Master 
accomplishes the same purpose. 

Bulletin boards can be made both interesting and stimulating. The range of 
subject matter is wide and varied. Book jackets, current event items, cartoons, 
travel posters, pictures and articles of historical, seasonal or scientific interest 
can be used effectively. If the bulletin board display is arranged in an appealing 
manner, it is sure to catch the eye of the library user and to elicit questions 
and comments. 


READERS’ GUIDANCE 


When one thinks of readers’ guidance in a mental hospital, one can divide 
into two kinds the service the librarian offers to the patients. The first might 
be called the usual or routine service that every librarian is constantly called 
upon to give; the second might be called therapeutic guidance of readers’ 
interests. The usual reader’s guidance service includes the supplying of the di- 
versional reading to the patients and the receipt and filling of requests for 
specialized reading. When the specialized material cannot be supplied from the 
hospital library, it should be sought on interlibrary loan. The librarian should 
always be alert to the patient’s interest in scientific and technical books that 
will further his knowledge of various occupations and skills and possibly aid 
in his rehabilitation when he returns to the community. 

As for therapeutic guidance, if the librarian is an observant person with an 
understanding of the dynamics of mental illness, he can work in close co-opera- 
tion with the patient’s physician to aid in the patient’s therapy. The librarian 
should be alert to those who request books and magazines which fall into areas 
related to their own illnesses. In these cases the patient’s reading interests and 
reactions can provide vital information for the physician. Sometimes, also, 
the physician may request a certain book, or type of book, for a given patient. 
The librarian should be so familiar with a broad range of reading material that 
she can “fill” this “prescription.” Then in discussion of the material in the book 
important clues to the patient’s behavior can be learned. Working in close co- 
operation with the physician, the librarian is truly a therapist. 
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THERAPEUTIC USE OF VOLUNTEERS IN A LIBRARY 


Assuming that the volunteers have been well trained, oriented to the library 
activities, and suitably placed in their assignments by the librarian, they 
should obtain work satisfaction and the patients should benefit therapeutically. 
Activities which may occupy one or two patients at a time and others which 
require group participation both have therapeutic value. It may be helpful to 
list library activities that have proved successful in a number of hos- 
pital libraries to which volunteers have been assigned: 

Distributing magazines on the wards. 

Clipping pictures and setting up a patients’ interest file. 

Making scrap books (home planning). 

Story telling. 

Reviewing books. 

Participating in discussion groups (each patient may take one phase of 

the subject). 

Mending and repairing books. 

Working puzzles. 

Using the View Master. 

Teaching English or other languages. 

Tutoring (in various branches of learning). 

Making bulletin board displays. 

Assisting the blind and handicapped (Braille, talking books, ceiling pro- 

jectors, reading aloud). 

Guiding reading (assisting patients in selecting books during library hours). 

Maintaining book cart service. 

To make the best use of volunteers they should be supervised regularly by 
professionals through individual conferences, group meetings, and on-the-job 
supervision, 

Respectfully submitted by 

Mrs. Rutu BIcKEL, Librarian, 
Creedmore State Hospital 

Mrs. Dorotuy BROOKES, Supervisor of Occupational Therapy, 
Marcy State Hospital 

BEATRICE M. BUTLER, Supervisor of Occupational Therapy; 
Utica State Hospital 

PETER McCarFFrey, Acting Librarian, 
Central Islip State Hospital 

Mrs. KATHLEEN WEBBER, Librarian, 

Pilgrim State Hospital 








Miss MILDRED JORDAN 


President of the Medical Library Association, 1959-1960 
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MILDRED JORDAN 
PRESIDENT, MepicaL Liprary AssociATION, 1959-1960 


Mildred Jordan as Seen Through the Eyes of Four Deans of the 
Emory University School of Medicine 


I wish to offer my most sincere congratulations to Mildred Jordan on her 
election to the Presidency-elect of the Medical Library Association. Her honor 
has brought another honor to the School of Medicine. 

How well I remember my many years as Dean of the School when her en- 
thusiasm for the library, her vision of what it should be and her knowledge of 
how to build had so much to do with securing the funds and other backing to 
make the library what it is now—something which not only provides for faculty 
and students of the moment but also offers an enticement to those clinicians 
and scientists whom the School may wish to bring to its faculty. 

It has always been my feeling that the library is the heart of the School of 
Medicine. She has done much and is still doing fine things to strengthen it. 

Sincerely, 
RussELL H. OPPENHEIMER, M.D. 
Dean, 1925-45 


I first met Mildred Jordan as a medical student. She presided over the small 
library tucked away on an upper floor in Emory Hospital. I was impressed by 
the competent manner in which she handled our student problems. The library 
was an efficiently run place and the librarian was interested in our learning to 
use it effectively. Her attractiveness made the library a more pleasant place. I, 
for one, always wanted to ask her for a date, but always concluded that she 
was beyond the reach of a lowly medical student. On my return visits to Atlanta, 
[ rarely missed visiting the library. It grew physically and the staff increased 
in size. Miss Jordan appeared as lovely as ever and the library remained a 
delightful and productive place to work. On returning to the staff of Emory 
medical school, I found Miss Jordan to be one of the more alert and progressive 
members of the medical faculty. She took an active hand in a pet project of 
mine, namely, the development of a Grady Hospital branch and staffed it 
with some of the capable and attractive younger members of her staff. She 
constantly pushed all of us to increase the facilities of the main Emory Library 
and under her able guidance its growth was steady. During my time as Dean, 


she was a loyal and trusted advisor. 


EUGENE A. STEAD, JR., M.D. 
Dean, 1945-46 
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The A. W. Calhoun Medical Library at Emory has in charge a librarian and 
a personality. That Mildred Jordan is a librarian can be detected by her acquisi- 
tive nature, an insatiable appetite for books, and other well known qualities 
of the breed. A few years ago when the Medical Library was moved into the 
new medical research building its space was increased about five times. Miss 
Jordan immediately took possession of an additional area on the top floor and 
cast greedy eyes upon areas designed for other departments. However, she will 
readily admit that a medical school is a rather desirable adjunct to the library. 
The latest recognition by her confreres speaks for the personality of Emory’s 
librarian. Having learned her way around deans and budget officers she now 
widens her scope of activity. Beneath a surface manner of casual charm and 
playfulness lies all the cunning and guile necessary to a successful career. One 
good trait must be recorded. A devotee of the “open stacks” philosophy she 
believes library materials are to be used and not simply preserved. She leads a 
continuing fight for more and better personnel to serve her reading public. 
R. HuGu Woop, M.D. 
Dean, 1946-56 


I have known librarians in four medical schools but Tam certain that Mildred 
Jordan is the “most unique.” It seems to be the nature of all librarians to have 
a “mother instinct”? toward the books and materials assigned to their charge. 
Mildred Jordan is no exception to this rule, however she stands alone among 
librarians I have known in fully understanding that the faculty exists to serve 
the library and not contrariwise. She has the uncanny knack of encouraging 
extensive use of the library and library staff—but at the same time has managed 
to keep it from becoming an extension of regular departmental secretarial 
service. 

I have only one complaint to make of Mildred Jordan’s management of 
the library. She has consistently refused to give me any concessions. She seems 
to think that the Dean should abide by all the rules. 

ARTHUR P. RIcHARDSON, M.D. 
Dean, 1956- 
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Medical Travel Books 


By G. S. T. CAVANAGH 


Medical Center Librarian 
Universily of Kansas 


TIS plain that, with travelling salesmen and government officials, physicians 
are among the most travelled members of society. An exhibition of travel books 
by medical men displayed in December, 1958, at the Clendening Medical 
Library, University of Kansas, suggests that this has long been so. They range 
over four centuries from Pierre Belon’s Les Observations de Plusieurs Singular- 
ilés ... (Anvers, 1555) to Denti di Pirajno’s A Cure for Serpents (1955). 

The books are from the library of Dr. C. Frederick Kittle of the University 
of Kansas’ Department of Surgery, himself no mean traveller, and they repre- 
sent a field of collecting which other medical bookmen and libraries might find 
enjoyable. The field is a surprisingly large one. The collections of Dr. Kittle 
and Dr. Henry Viets of Boston each run to several hundred volumes with 
surprisingly little duplication. The index to Bibliotheca Osleriana lists forty- 
seven items under “Travels”, and under similar headings there are over 
twelve columns of entries in the first three series of the Jndex-Catalogue. 

Through the years medical men have travelled for a variety of reasons which 
can be discerned from the books. They travelled in search of medical knowledge, 
or of panaceas, or of enlightenment in the tradition of the Grand Tour. They 
travelled as medical attendants upon richer men, as missionaries, paid ex- 
plorers, military surgeons and, most numerous of all, ship’s surgeons. Some, no 
doubt, were remittance men and some were and are delegates to congresses and 
annual meetings. 

William Radcliffe, first owner of the famous gold-headed cane, was enlight- 
ened enough to found not only an important scientific library at Oxford, but 
also the Radcliffe Travelling Fellowship which even today forbids its holder 
to “spend more than one year and six months in the whole (three years) within 
the United Kingdom.” William Macmichael, author of The Gold-Headed Cane 
and Lives of British Physicians, in both of which he commemorates Radcliffe, 
was elected to this fellowship in 1811 and fulfilled its terms more adventure- 


+ Librarian, Clendening Medical Library, University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
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Fic. 1. “Moldavian Post,” the frontispiece to William Macmichael’s travel book, from his 
own drawing. 
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Fic. 2. Surgeon Beale’s Natural History of the Sperm Whale was used as a source by Herman 
Melville in the writing of Moby Dick. 
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hic. 3. The travel books of Thomas Hodgkin and Richard Bright 


somely than most of his predecessors who had been content to study in Western 
Kurope. His book, illustrated with his own drawings, is the Journey from 
Moscow to Constantinople, in the Vears 1817, 1818 (London, 1819). 

Most of the authors of medical travels are not names that a casual student 
of medical history would recognize, but both Richard Bright, Travels from Vi- 
enna through Lower Hungary... (edinburgh, 1818) and Thomas Hodgkin, 
Varrative of a Journey to Morocco in 1863 and 1864 (London, 1866) are in the 
group. Thomas Bartholinus in 1674 published De peregrinatione medica, and 
Linnaeus, in addition to writing several volumes of travels, delivered as his 
inaugural oration as Professor at Uppsala in 1741, Oratio de necessitate pere- 
grinationum intra patriam, ... On the necessity of travelling within one’s own 
country.” As the friend and teacher of the English physician, Frederick Hassel- 
quist, Linnacus first published in Swedish Hasselquist’s diary /ler Palaestinum 
(1757). The first English edition of 1766 is in the Kittle collection. 

Among American authors, there is Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Our Hundred 
Days in Europe (Cambridge, 1887) and Valentine Mott’s Travels in Europe 
and the East (New York, 1842). An important piece of Western Americana 
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reprinted in 1958 is A Trip to Pike’s Peak and Noles by the Way (Chicago, 
1861) by Dr. C. M. Clark. 

Sir William Wilde, the Dublin otologist and father of Oscar Wilde, is repre- 
sented by The Beauties of the Boyne... (Dublin, 1849) and Narrative of a 
Voyage to Madeira, Teneriffe and along the shores of the Mediterranean, 2 vol- 
umes (Dublin, 1840). 

Perhaps the most splendid book of the genre is the two-volume folio Voyage 
lo the Islands of Madera, Barbadoes, Nieves, St. Christopher's, and Jamaica, 
with the Natural History of the Last (London, 1707-25) by Sir Hans Sloane, the 
physician-collector who founded the British Museum. 

Such books have the charm of all works of travel and at the same time are 
filled with medical observations. What makes them most attractive to the 
medical collector is that they record other lands in other times as he himself 
might have seen them, with the eye of the physician. 
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By WILLIAM K. BEATTYT 


ArING, CHARLES D. The Medical Uses of Literacy. Perspectives Biol. & Med. 
1: 439-446, Summer, 1958. 

Communication by writing does not have the respected place that it should 
in the present medical school curriculum, Dr. Aring requires an essay on a 
clinical pathological conference from each student. Specialism itself is not at 
fault; the danger lies in the frequently associated narrowing of vision. The 
deterioration of the student’s facility with the English language while he pro- 
gresses through medical school continues when he enters practice. This vicious 
circle may be broken by a more intimate association between the liberal arts 
and medicine at all levels. 


BRADFIELD, Horace F. Medical Libraries. Detroit M. News 50: 6, Mar., 
23, 1959. 

This editorial, by a physician, is not a gentle one. Every medical librarian 
would profit from reading, and thinking about, these comments by a library 
user. According to this user effective and gracious service should be the basic 
product of a medical library. ‘Adequate medical libraries, attractively housed 
and efficiently staffed are a cause for pride and inspiration to all physicians.” 


Brown, SARAH C. Historical Collections within the Lawrence Reynolds Library. 
Part I: Sir James Young Simpson (1811-1870). De historia medicinae 
3: 10-12, Dec., 1958. 
Thirteen items by Simpson are briefly described. This is the first in a series 
of articles that will appear on the collections in the Library. 


CLARKE, WILLIAM G. Preparation of Scientific and Technical Papers. Radi- 
ography 25: 29-32, Feb., 1959. 

This paper is intended primarily as a supplement to the published guide for 
contributors to Radiography, but it contains much practical and cogent advice 
for any medical writer. Emphasis is placed on the benefits derived by 
the prospective author putting himself in the reader’s place. Helpful comments 
are made concerning the mechanics of manuscript preparation. A brief appendix 
gives ‘“‘short word” translations of frequently seen “long words.” 


CLAUSMAN, GILBERT. Our Medical Library. New York Univ. M. Quart. 14: 
4-5, Oct., 1958. 


* Longer reviews of some of the items mentioned here may appear either simultaneously 
or later in the section, “Book Reviews and Journal Notes.” 

t Medical Librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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A brief article, written primarily for alumni consumption, gives a description 
of one of the newer medical libraries. 


GRIFFENHAGEN, GEORGE B., AND ROMAINE, LAWRENCE B. Early U. S. Pharma- 
ceutical Catalogues. Am. J. Pharm. 131: 14-33, Jan., 1959. 

This well-documented study covers the period from 1757 to 1890. Several 
pages from early catalogues are reproduced. A check list, with holdings of 24 
libraries, occupies slightly more than half of the article. 

HALL, JAmEs B. Readin’, ’Ritin’ and Rejection. Mississippi Valley M. J. 80: 
191-194, Sept., 1958. 

Practical suggestions are a-plenty in this fast-paced article. The author 
describes a handy-dandy filing system for current material and presents helpful 
comments on reading the literature. Some useful suggestions are given for 
the actual writing of an article. The idea of a one-month storage in an issue of 
the journal to which the paper will be submitted is a novel and effective one. 


KING, Louise D. C. Required Reading. Maryland M. J. 8: 77, 81, Feb., 1959. 

“To Begin With,” by Dr. Raymond Pearl, presents a list of books for gradu- 
ate students, especially those in the biological sciences, who wish to exercise 
their minds. The book itself, published in 1927, contains many stimulating 
comments. 


Kronick, Davin A. Medical History and the Medical Library. Univ. Michigan 
M. Bull. 24: 341-343, Sept., 1958. 

Justification for research collections of medical literature is found in the 
“history” of the medical idea. The study of medical history contributes to the 
understanding of current practice and methods. This short and effective state- 
ment will be helpful in evaluating the proper treatment of medical history 
jn the library, in the medical school curriculum, and by practicing physicians. 


LANGNER, MILDRED CROWE. Medical Libraries in Florida. Florida Libraries 
9: 8, 19, September, 1958. 
This brief view gives a bright picture of medical library activities in the 
state. Both school and hospital libraries are covered. 


LysLeE, MILDRED HoeErkR. Doctor, Plan to Write. M. Times 87: 119-124, Jan., 
1959. 

A longer version of this practical paper appeared in the March, 1958, issue 
of the Resident Physician. The author has had considerable experience in guid- 
ing physicians through the problems of writing, and she presents basic material 
of considerable value. The article ends with the happy suggestion: “You know, 
the more you write—the easier it becomes.” 


MacKInney, Loren C. Medical Illustrations in Medieval Manuscripts of the 
Vatican Library. Manuscripta 3: 3-18, Feb., 1959. 
After a brief description of the work on a projected Catalogue of Medical 
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Miniatures in Medieval Manuscripts the author describes the noteworthy 
illustrations of a medical nature in the Vatican collections. The article is to be 
continued in a later issue. 


NicoLE-GENTY, GENEVIEVE. Bibliothéques de médécins. Presse méd. 66: 
1301-1302, 1958. 

Brief descriptions are given of a few Italian and French doctors’ libraries 
from the fifteenth century to the present. Several of the notes contain fascinat- 
ing stories. 

QUINCE, PETER. How to Write an Article. Perspectives Biol. & Med. 2: 221- 
227, Winter, 1959. 

The author of this refreshing and stimulating paper once directed amateur 
performances of Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. A subtle sense of humor per- 
vades advice on every element from the methods of writing to the morale and 
spiritual well-being of the prospective author. Quince stresses clear-headedness, 
humility, hard work, spontaneity, and continued reading of stylistic masters. 
Writers of all degrees of experience will profit from, and thoroughly enjoy, this 
paper. 

Ratsic, L. Mires. Keeping up with Professional Literature. Am. J. Nursing 59: 
544-545, Apr. 1959. 

Routing of multiple copies of journals, circulation of lists of tables-of- 
contents, literature clubs, reference card service, abstracting, and memoranda 
are suggested as methods for keeping up with the literature. A plea is made for 
a nursing periodical index. 

Rucks, PAULINE. Medical Library Association Refresher Course and Associa- 
tion Meeting. Arkansas Libraries. Ser. II, 15: 14-16, Oct., 1958. 

Librarians who attended the Rochester meeting will enjoy this account through 
the eyes of an imaginative colleague. Refresher courses, formal meetings, and 
social events are touched on, and some amusing personal descriptions are given. 
Anyone who feels that the annual convention no longer serves a purpose will 
have a change of heart after reading this sparkling account. 

SANDOVAL, ARMANDO M. Mexican Scientific and Technical Documentation 
Centre. UNESCO Bull. Libraries 12: 277-279, Nov./Dec., 1958. 

The Library was set up in Mexico City, with the assistance of UNESCO, 
as the regional scientific documentation center for Central America. A brief 
description of the collection and the center’s activities is given. Of the 2,700 
periodicals currently received 34 per cent are medical. 

STURZBECHER, MANFRED. Zur Geschichte der Bibliothek des Berliner Natur- 
forschers Johannes Miiller. Libri 8: 293-302, 1958. 

Miller used a distinctive arrangement for his library, and this is illustrated 

by several amusing passages in the family letters. The collection, numbering 
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some 5,000 items, was kept at the Imperial Library for some years, but is 
now housed in Brussels. 


Treadwell Library, 1858-1958. 

This pamphlet commemorates the centenary of the Medical Library at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. Brief histories of the founders 
and of the Library are given. The collection is summarized and the current 
resources and regulations are described. This is an attractive production and 
it could serve as a model to any library planning a similar effort. 
WANNARKA, MArjgorieE. M.L.A. Membership Fosters Professional Stature. 

Hospital Progr. 40: 118, 120, 123, 146, 154, Mar., 1959. 

Presents a brief history of the Medical Library Association and a statement 
of its present size and activities. The Association has three major objectives: 
fostering medical and allied scientific libraries; exchanging medical literature 
among institutional members; improvement of professional qualifications and 
status of medical librarians. Several association activities in each of the three 
areas are discussed. This article provides for both individuals and institutions 
an excellent answer to the question ‘““Why should I become a member of the 
Medical Library Association?” 

BrieF Notes: The Jan. 15, 1959, issue of Library J. gives some excerpts from 
the “Program” for the new Harvard Medical Library. Alice P. Shapin in her 
thesis (University of Washington, School of Librarianship, 1958) gives ‘‘A 
Case Study of the Services and Facilities of the Ohio College of Chiropody 
Library during the School Year, 1957-8.” Galina Zarechnak (Catholic Uni- 
versity, MSLS Thesis, 1958) presents a lengthy description of the “Academy of 
Medical Sciences of the USSR.” Several pages of this are given to a general 
picture of medical libraries in the country, and to the Library of the Academy. 
John A. Balkema (Drexel, 1958) gives “A History of the Robert Lefevre Me- 
morial Library at the New York University College of Medicine” in his thesis. 
Christa M. Skyes has written an interesting ‘“‘Report of an Internship Served 
at the Rudolph Matas Medical Library, New Orleans, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1956” 
(University of Texas, Graduate School of Library Science, 1957). The June, 
1958, issue of the Univ. Minnesota Library News has an article entitled “Library 
Facilities for Medical Research at the University of Minnesota.’”’ An encourag- 
ing sign of the times is presented in “‘After Forty Years” (Jan., 1959, D.C. 
Libraries). Eleanor Steinke has written an engaging article “Opportunities in 
Medical Librarianship” which appears in the March, 1958, issue of the Peabody 
Library School’s Katlog. The October, 1958, number of British Columbia Library 
Quart. presents “Development of Medical Library Service in British Columbia.” 
N. Romanovskaia has a brief report (translated title: Results of a Census of 
Medical Libraries) in the November, 1957, Bibliotekar. 
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The Jan. 12, 1959, issue of AMA News has an interesting story concerning 
Dr. Jeannette Dean-Throckmorton, Librarian of the Iowa State Medical 
Society Library. The Jan., 1959, number of the Pennsylvania M. J. notes the 
presentation to the University of Pennsylvania of a portrait of Miss Frances 
Houston, Librarian at the School of Medicine for forty years. 

Several articles about medical stamps have appeared recently. The March 
issue of RV has a two-page spread entitled ‘““Nurses on Stamps.” Adolf W. 
Schwartz presents “Likenesses of Women Physicians on Stamps” in the Febru- 
ary issue of the J. Am. M. Women’s A. Russel Voorhees describes with pictures 
and text thirty examples of “Hospitals on Stamps” in the March Hospital 
Management. Briefer notes appear in the January J/linois M. J. and the March 
Brit. J. Clin. Practice. Those who may be tired of stamps, especially those 
commemorating medical events, would do well to look at the editorial entitled 
“Stamping Out Disease” in the February issue of the Rocky Mountain M. J. 
In a somewhat related field Sokol describes “Contemporary Polish Medical 
Ex Libris” (translated title) in vol. 49, no. 53, of Minerva med. 

Biriukov and Vediaev have written a history of the 7. M. Sechenov Physiol. J. 
U.S.S.R. in vol. 44, no. 11, 1958, of that journal. This is one of the Russian 
journals currently available in English translation. Schilling and Bast go 
over seventy-five volumes (1904-1958) of Folia haemat. in vol. 76, no. 1, 1959. 
Magazanik (Sovetskoe Zdravookhranenie, Oct., 1958) discusses ‘“The Weekly 
Medical Newspaper Drug Zdraviia 1833-1869 on the 125th Anniversary of its 
Founding” (translated title). 

The Jan. 15, 1959, issue of Library J. carries on page 134 a letter from Miss 
Gertrude Annan in which she makes a number of cogent points concerning 
library administrators. N. R. Morris, a fourth-year medical student, has written 
a short poem, “A Protest,” that is pleasingly reminiscent of Ogden Nash. 
This appears in the Jan. 1, 1959, number of the New England J. Med. (page 32). 
The Office of Scientific Information has published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Non- 
Conventional Technical Information Systems In Current Use” that con- 
tains a great deal of interesting material not readily available elsewhere. 
The Summary, put out by the Shute Institute for Clinical and Laboratory 
Medicine, London, Ontario, carries in its December issue some helpful sugges- 
tions for disposing of a physician’s book collection after his death. Emma Seifrit, 
Am. J. Clin. Nutrition, Jan./Feb., 1959, has surveyed the current publications 
of importance in the fields of nutrition and diet therapy. The March issue of 
the J. Oklahoma M. A. gives a brief description of work being done in the state 
to preserve the raw materials of medical history. Several good ideas are noted. 
Whitehead discourses (Central African J. Med. 4: 301-304, 1958) on an “‘In- 
troduction to Medical Writing,” and Chaudhuri (Indian J. Pediat. 25: 299-301, 
1958) has some interesting comments on “A Few Facts about Medical Jour- 
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nalism.” “‘Faculty-Librarian Relations in a School of Nursing,” by Sister Mary 
Concordia, contains some helpful comments in the January, 1959, issue of 
The Catholic Library World. The January, 1959, Crerar Current notes the receipt 
of personal papers of Dr. Arno B. Luckhardt and Dr. Ludwig Hektoen. Any 
librarians who have been bothered by the problems attendant upon reading 
while eating will have clear sailing after studying Elizabeth Hodges’ “Eat 
If You Must” in the Dec. Wilson Library Bull. 
The column thanks the readers who have sent in some excellent items. 











Edttorials 





THOMAS JAMES HOLMES, BIBLIOGRAPHER, BOOKBINDER AND 
LIBRARIAN, 1875-1959 


A Guest EDITORIAL 


Mr. Thomas James Holmes achieved the rare distinction of becoming an 
expert in three closely related fields: bibliography, the binding of rare books and 
librarianship. 

Because of the excellence of his Mather bibliographies he became during 
his lifetime the dean of American bibliographers (1-3). The remark made by 
Sir William Osler about John Shaw Billings, an earlier bibliographer, is equally 
applicable to Mr. Holmes. Osler, speaking of Dr. Billings’ important work, the 
Index-Catalogue of the Surgeon General’s Office, said (4): 

“There is no better float through posterity than to be the author of a good 
bibliography. Scores know Conrad Gesner by the ‘Bibliotheca’ who never saw 
the ‘Historia Animalium.’ A hundred consult Haller’s bibliographies for one 
that looks at his other works, and years after the iniquity of oblivion has covered 
Dr. Billings’ work in the army ...the great Index will remain an enduring 
monument to his fame.” 

As a graduate student at the University of Chicago, I was introduced to 
Holmes’ bibliography of Increase Mather. Study of this bibliography gave me 
an immediate feeling of great satisfaction and an appreciation of Holmes’ 
achievement and acquainted me with Increase Mather. The stature of a 
scholarly man can be judged to some extent at least by his bibliographic work, 
and in his two volumes on Increase Mather Holmes made his mark as a hu- 
manistic bibliographer of the top grade. 

I furthered my acquaintance with the work of Holmes, the bibliographer, 
while I was in charge of the Cleveland Branch of the Army Medical Library, 
during the years 1942 to 1945. There I had an opportunity to examine the 
Holmes bibliographies of Cotton Mather and the minor Mathers and to re- 
examine his bibliography of Increase Mather. 

Although both Increase and Cotton Mather popularized colonial medicine 
and added to its stature, one public that the Mather bibliographies scarcely 
reached, according to Fisch, “‘is that of students of the history of medicine and 
science in America” (5). 

At the time of publication, although the bibliographies of the Mathers were 
recommended in the leading historical journals, their impetus did not reach the 
zenith that is now apparent.* For his work, however, Holmes was recognized 


* The contributions of Cotton Mather to American medicine have recently been analyzed 
by Beall and Shryock (6). They may have been influenced to some extent by Holmes’ work. 
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by ‘Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, which awarded him the honorary 
degree, Doctor of Letters, on July 16, 1941 (7). 

I remember with satisfaction the first visit Mr. Holmes paid me in my office 
in Cleveland, A mild, scholarly, delicate, and kindly man came in for a chat. He 
wanted nothing more than to look at the Army’s collection of rare medical 
volumes and to talk shop, as it were. Lt gradually became apparent that he 
knew books as a bibliographer and also as a fine bookbinder. 

Following the initial visit, Colonel Harold W. Jones, the Director of the 
Army Medical Library, Dr. Max H. Fisch, The Curator of the Cleveland 
Branch, Mr. Thomas J. Holmes and I met often for conferences. The subject, 
of course, was the restoration of the Army Medical Library’s Rare Book Colle« 
tion, and these conferences bore fruit. In January, 1944, Holmes was appointed 
an Honorary Consultant to the Army Medical Library. At that time, too, the 
printed report of the Survey (8) of the Army Medical Library was submitted 
to the Surgeon General. 

With the help of Mr. Holmes and the administrators of the Cleveland Branch 
and guided by the survey’s recommendations a policy was adopted for the 
conservation of about 32,000 rare books in the Cleveland Branch. In brief (9), 
this was to preserve the incunabula and sixteenth century volumes wherever 
possible, or if enough salvable old material did not remain, to rebind these 
volumes in full oasis morocco. The books of the seventeenth century, if con- 
servation were not possible, were to be rebound in half leather and those of 
the eighteenth century, unless preservation was indicated, were to be rebound 
in buckram, 

Mr. Holmes took delight in the decision to restore the rare books to usefulness 
rather than to preserve the remains: He said, “Many librarians and owners 
of rare books fear to tamper with a book merely because its binding may be 
old—-possibly a 16th century book repaired in the 18th or 19th century, prob- 
ably utterly devoid of character or interest. They put the book in a ‘protective’ 
case, which may in reality be a ‘coffin’ —often an ill-fitting destructive one. 
Thus they leave to some future librarian the multiplied, aggravating, problem 
of trying to re-create a viable book out of still more shattered remains in almost 
irretrievable stages of decay” (7). 

To stimulate interest and to encourage the highest type of a restoration 
program, Mr. Holmes prepared and delivered a lecture before the second general 
meeting of the Honorary Consultants entitled ‘The Form of the Book and the 
Restoration Program at the Army Medical Library” (10). In this scholarly and 
profound lecture Mr. Holmes demonstrated the development of the book form 
from the Egyptian papyrus scroll through the Greek folded vellum form to the 
Latin codex. In this lecture he contributed to historical knowledge by his 
demonstration of the improvement of the book form of the simple Arabic 
codex from the Middle Ages and through the Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
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succession to the nineteenth century. He stated that the present successful 
book with its arched or rounded back and the convenient concave fore edge 
resulted from the invention of three tools of the bookbinder: (1) the sewing 
frame which made possible the sewed book; (2) the standing press (borrowed 
from the paper maker) which produced the first crude round back and concave 
fore edge and (3) the lying press and bevelled backing boards by which the 
rounded back was hammered into permanent modern form, 

As a result of all these efforts it is of interest to note here that under the 
able direction of one of the most expert rare-book craftsmen of our time, Mr. 
Jean C, Eschmann, and his staff hired by the Director of the Army Medical 
Library, Colonel Harold W. Jones, in 1943, have over a period of 12 years, as 
mentioned by Schullian and Rogers (11), ministered as personal physician to 
10,000 volumes in the collection —books that over the years had been ravaged 
by time, water, grime, fire and inept bookbinders. 

It remains to say a few words about Holmes, the man, and Holmes, the 
librarian. Mr. Holmes was born in Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffordshire, on 
December 26, 1874. He was educated in the public schools of that town and 
later in the night schools. At the age of 13 he began a 7-year apprenticeship in 
a bookbindery in his native town. Here he learned also the elements of book 
printing as well as binding. Mr. Holmes was an insatiable reader and he was 
able to indulge this taste in the well-stocked library of the Duke of Sutherland, 
where he worked many summers during his apprenticeship, and for some weeks 
in the library of the Bishop of Lichfield, the Earl of Exeter. 

In 1902, with Mrs. Holmes he emigrated to America and began to bind 
books for the Club Bindery in New York City. After many years in New York, 
Mr. Holmes came to Cleveland to establish a bindery for the Rowfant Club. 
He also worked for several years binding the books for the John G. White 
Collection of Folklore and Orientalia in the Cleveland Public Library. He 
also served as assistant librarian. After four years there, Mr. Holmes resigned to 
become personal librarian for Messrs. Samuel and William G. Mather, Cleve- 
land industrialists. 

Mr. William G. Mather asked Holmes to continue to collect a library of 
original publications of the Mathers, his New England ancestors. Mr. Mather 
as early as 1886 had begun such a collection and desired Mr. Holmes to con- 
tinue. It can well be imagined how Mr. Holmes enjoyed this task and how im- 
portant the collection became, especially as a foundation, for the six volumes 
of Mather bibliographies which were to follow. 

The story of the acquisition of the Mather materials, the sale of the Mather 
collections in the depression thirties, the building of the bibliographies and the 
part played by Mr. Holmes in the Army Medical Library’s restoration pro- 
gram are well told in his autobiographical essay (7). 

During his later years Mr. Holmes lived on a farm at Newbury near Burton, 
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ans. 


Ohio. Here he devoted his time to reading and writing and to gardening and 
animal husbandry. His life was shared with his constant companion, Mrs. Alice 
Mary Browning Holmes. Mrs. Holmes died on September 25, 1957, and Mr. 
Holmes passed away on February 7, 1959 at the age of 84. Their two living 
children are John Holmes and Mrs. Alice Rosa Hubbard of Rome, Ohio. 
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Tuomas E. Keys, Librarian 
Mayo Clinic 
Rochester, Minnesota 


The BULLETIN is proud to announce a new feature and one which should be 
most helpful to medical librarians. It is entitled “Current Medical Library 
Exhibits,” and will be edited by G. S. T. Cavanagh, Librarian of the Clendening 
Medical Library, University of Kansas, and Chairman of the Association’s 
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Publication Committee. Mr. Cavanagh states that he proposes “to request 
articles that can serve as patterns for librarians wanting to copy the exhibits’ 
ideas even if on a different scale. The theme will not always be historical. Pic- 
tures will increase the value of the articles.” 

The Editorial Board hopes that such a section not only will create interest 
in the preparing of more and better exhibits in our medical libraries, but also 
will increase the lending of prepared exhibits, as is now being done by the Bio- 
medical Library of the University of California at Los Angeles. 











Short Communications to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


Thank you for the delightful editorial in the BULLETIN oF THE MEDICAL 
LipRARY ASSOCIATION. It is very kind of you to give National Library Week 
this kind of editorial support in your quarterly. We do appreciate your co- 
operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. Rosine, Director 
National Library Week 


Dear Editor: 


Friends down at Saunders (a neighbor of ours) have consulted with us many 
times. In a recent conversation, the reappearance of the markings on the 
“Clinics” was discussed. I thought it might be a good idea to advertise their 
labels. They have been kind enough to make them available and, it occurred 
to me, librarians might like to be reminded of them. Saunders reports that 
they had hundreds of sets made up, but only 40 or 50 librarians requested them. 


VARIABLE CITATION 
A Case Report 


The publication, Medical Clinics of North America, now in its forty-third 
year, was welcomed to our libraries in January 1959 with signs of recurring 
changes in its volume and number designation. 






Past History 


This journal appeared in July 1917, the offspring of the W. B. Saunders 
Company, replacing its older brother, Medical Clinics of Chicago. From its 
first issue until May 1943, it bore the mark of volume and number on its title 
page, though only the month and year appeared on the spine of the cloth 
bound issues. Beginning with the issue of July 1943, the month and year con- 
tinued to appear on the spine, this being the only serial designation, because 
the volume and number markings were dropped from the title page of the cloth 
bound copies. Postal regulations required that the paper bound copies be 
identified by volume and number but forbade their use on the hard bound 
copies. Thus arose a. problem. 

The cloth bound issues in our libraries were designated by month and year 
alone, while the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus continued to index it by 
330 
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volume and number. Readers who copied out references but omitted the month 
often had difficulty. The Current List of Medical Literature added confusion 
to the problem, listing the volume number but not the issue number, and fre- 
quently omitting the month. Not until 1954 were they consistently indexing 
by month and year alone. 

At the instigation of several librarians the publisher consulted with the 
American Medical Association and it was agreed that the Quarlerly Cumulative 
Index Medicus would cite the journal by month and year only, beginning with 
1957. According to postal regulations the volume and issue number had to be 
continued on the paper bound copies, but these markings were removed from 
the title page and cover and were buried in an inconspicuous place. 

In 1957 the W. B. Saunders Company advertised the availability of printed, 
gummed labels showing the month, year, volume, and issue numbers, arranged 
in sets to be fastened to the spines of the cloth bound issues. These labels were 
prepared for the period from 1951 through 1956. None were needed for more 
recent issues since none of the indexes were then giving the volume and issue 
numbers in their citations. 

Now, another change in postal regulations has made it possible for this 
journal to be published with a volume and issue number designation in the 
cloth bound as well as the paper bound issues. 


FAMILY HISTORY 


A sibling, 38 years of age, Surgical Clinics of North America has had much the 
same experience. An infant brother, Pediatric Clinics of North America, was born 
in 1953. One issue (vol. 1, no. 1A) appeared that first year, wrapped in paper. 
The cloth bound issues began their quarterly series in 1954. They were never 
marked with volume and issue numbers but were so indexed in the Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus through 1954, 1955 and 1956. Beginning with Febru- 
ary 1959 this series has been designated by volume and issue numbers. The 
youngest member of the family, the Dental Clinics of North America, born in 
1957, has been identified by month and year, and since it appears only three 
times a year, it will continue this marking. Second-class mailing regulations 
require publication on at least a quarterly basis. 


TREATMENT 


The Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus will index the 1957 and 1958 issues 
of these journals by month and year. The American Medical Association has 
been notified of the reappearance of the volume and issue numbering and it is 
hoped that they will revert to the full citation. Let us hope too, that the Current 
List of Medical Literature will follow the same style. It issuggested that librarians 
write to the publisher for sets of the labels for the medical and surgical Clinics, 
to be fastened to the spines of the cloth bound issues for the years 1951 through 
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1956, It has been our experience that the labels did not stick with the gummed 
material provided. Instead we have pasted them on with a plastic adhesive. 
The ink used on the labels was chosen especially, so that the labels may be 
shellacked. 
The publisher informs us that the labels are still in good supply and are free 
for the asking. 
Sincerely yours, 
Ropert T, Lenz, Librarian 
Jefferson Medical College Library 


Dear Editor: 


Helen Yast’s description of the moving of the American Hospital Association 
Library is so original and yet so typical that I think the rest of the membership 
would enjoy reading it in the BULLETIN. 


“I'd like to end my stint as editor of the Midwest Memo with a personal 
note—a brief account of moving the Library of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion from 18 E. Division St. to 840 North Lake Shore Drive. Remember 
Matthew 24:20, “But pray that your flight may not be in the winter, or on the 
Sabbath?” Well, the closer we got to Moving Day, the more often I thought of 
that verse, substituting ‘“‘move” for “flight.”” And sure enough, C(leaning) 
M(oving) Day arrived on a —5S° Friday, January 23! That’s when Dona 
Dudash, Alice Dunlap and I undertook to supervise six cleaning women and 
two movers in washing and packing a collection of 15,000 cataloged items, 112 
file drawers, busts of Lincoln and Nightingale, portraits, etchings, catalog and 
card file cabinets, a left-over Christmas wreath, two seat cushions, and other 
similar treasures. The cleaning women were indefatigable workers but they 
didn’t speak much if any English; this made things a little difficult until we 
learned how to relay our instructions. The supervisor, Wanda, could speak 
English as well as Lithuanian so we would tell her in English what we wanted; 
she in turn relayed the message in Lithuanian to Anna who put it in German 
for Katrinka whose job was to vacuum the books before the others wiped them. 
But even then Katrinka didn’t always get the message. She and I had a little 
game—l’d turn off the motor of her machine and move her and the equipment 
to another section of shelving but as soon as my back was turned she’d flick the 
button back on and continue vacuuming where she’d left off before I had tried 
to head her toward dustier fields. Somehow, now I don’t know how, we got 
the job done, and sealed and labeled the last of nearly 400 boxes at 6:30 p.m. 
Saturday, January 24. 

“The 21st verse of Matthew 24 continues: “For then there will be great tribu- 
lation, such as has not been from the beginning of the world until now, nor will 
be.” And I was inclined to agree with St. Matthew when we arrived at the new 
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building Monday morning, January 26, to find the shelving being hastily bolted 
together, asphalt tile squares being laid at a feverish clip, no cabinet work, 
the sink and stainless steel apron upside down in the middle of the workroom 
floor, lights but no switches and windows but no blinds, no new file cabinets, 
the office area only partially enclosed with paneling; it was, in one word, 
a MESS. 

“We lived for a month with tradesmen all around and about--movers, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, painters, carpenters, plasterers, carrel assemblers, furniture 
uncraters, Window washers, carpet layers, etc. Now eight weeks later, with the 
exception of a few pieces of furniture and the shelving in the workroom, the 
Library is completed and we are ready for company. Our first official event 
will be serving as host to the Hospital Section of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion on April 2, but officially or unofficially you are invited to visit us soon.” 

Sincerely yours, 
HeLeN CRAWFORD, Librarian 
University of Wisconsin Medical School Library. 


Dear Editor: 


You—and your Board- should be very proud of BULLETIN OF THE MEDICAL 
LIBRARY AssocrATION. It is excellent! You have achieved an amazing combina- 
tion of inspirational articles, informative essays, general news and good cheer, 
that is a real morale builder for medical librarians. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHAUNCEY D. Leake, PH.D. 
Ohio State University College of Medicine 


Dear Editor: 


Just a late note on a news item that appeared in the April 1958 issue of the 
BULLETIN. 

There is mention in the item on the Sesqui-Centennial Issue of the New York 
State Journal of Medicine, February 1, 1957, that there are articles by two 
members of the M.L.A. namely Messrs. Wesley Draper and John P. Isché. I 
would like to call your attention to the fact that still another M.L.A., member 
is included among the authors. He is Dr. Emerson C. Kelly who contributed 
“The Years Between, 1882-1906” p. 471-482. Dr. Kelly is an associate member 
and a former Honorary Vice President of the Association. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL A. Davis, Assistant Librarian 
Jefferson Medical College Library 



























Association News 





SCHEDULED MEETINGS 


Kansas City, Missouri May 16 20, 1960 
Seattle, Washington May 7 12, 1961 
Chicago, [linois June 17 21, 1962 


PHE 1900 ANNUAL MEETING 


The medical library in the library world” is the informal theme of the 59th 
Annual Meeting of the Association to be held at the Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Missouri, May 16 20, 19600. Libraries in two states will be welcoming 
visitors. The ma jor host is the Clendening Medical Library of the University 


of Kansas. The Honorary Vice-President for 1959-600 will be Dean W. Clarke | 
Wescoe of the University of Kansas School of Medicine, and the Chancellor 
of the University, Dr. Franklin Murphy, has been invited to make an address 
Other libraries concerned in the arrangements are the Linda Hall Library of 
Science and Technology, the Jackson County Medical Society Library, the 


VA Hospital Library, all in Kansas City, Missouri, and the medical libraries 
of Topeka, Kansas, which includes the Menninger Clinic Library. 
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University of Kansas Medical Center 
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Editor of the BULLETIN 


Mrs. Mildred C. Langner 
Jackson Memorial Library, University of Miami School of Medicine, 1000 
N. W. 17th Street, Miami 36, Florida 


Exchange M anager 


Miss Mildred V. Naylor 
Martinsville, New Jersey 


Placement Advisor 


Miss Muriel Hodge 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia Library, 19 South 22nd Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


Assistant Placement Advisor 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Feeney 
Hospital of the University of Pennsylvania, 3400 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Public Relations Officer 


Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins 
Yale Medical Library, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut 


Regional Group Coordinator 


Miss Otilia Goode 
American Medical Association Library, 535 North Dearborn Street, | 
Chicago 10 Illinois 


Awards Committee 


Miss Mary Louise Marshall (2 years), Chairman 
187 FE. Oakridge Park, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Miss Heath Babcock (2 years) 

Mr. Frederick G, Kilgour (2 years) 

Mrs. Ella M. Crandall (4 years) 

Miss Mary M. Post (4 years) 











Bibliography Committee 





Mr. Harold Oatfield, Chairman 
Charles Pfizer and Company, Incorporated, 11 Bartlett Street, Brooklyn 
6, New York 
Miss Helen Bayne 
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Mr. William K. Beatty, Chairman, Periodicals and Serials Publication 
Committee 

Mrs. Elizabeth I. Bready 

Miss Catherine Kennedy 


By-Laws Committee 


Miss Helen Crawford, Chairman 
University of Wisconsin Medical School Library, Service Memorial Insti- 
tute Building, 428 North Charter Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin 

Mr. Alderson Fry 

Miss Violet Vihstadt 


Committee on Committees (Board) 


Mr. Robert T. Lentz, President-Elect, Chairman 
Jefferson Medical College Library, 1025 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania 

Miss Pauline Duffield, Compiler, Organization & Procedures Manual 

Mr. Elliott Morse 

Miss Nettie A. Mehne, Secretary 

Mrs. Bernice M. Hetzner 


Committee on Establishment of a Headquarters Office 


Miss Bertha B. Hallam, Chairman 
University of Oregon Medical School Library, 3181 S. W. Sam Jackson 
Park Road, Portland 1, Oregon 
Mr. Thomas E. Keys 
Mr. William D. Postell 
: Miss Wilma Troxel 


Commitlee on International Cooperation (set up by By-Laws) 


Miss Louise Darling, Chairman 
Biomedical Library, University of California Medical Center, Los Angeles 
24, California 

Miss Anna Frances Burke 

Mr. John P. Isché 

Mrs. Sarah G. Mayer 


— 


| 
; 


Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship (sel up by By-Laws) 


Dr. Donald Washburn, Chairman 
American Dental Association, Bureau of Library and Indexing Service, 
222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Mr. William D. Postell, Assistant Chairman 
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Miss Anna P. Kennedy 
Mrs. Helen S. Monahan 
Mr. Allan Salant 

Miss Ida J. Draeger 


Subcommittee on Certification 


Miss Anna P. Kennedy, Chairman 
Alameda Contra Costa Medical Association Library, 2850 Vallecito Place, 
Oakland 6, California 

Dr. Estelle Brodman (2 years) 

Mrs. Vera Flandorf (3 years) 

Miss Miriam Hawkins (4 years) 


Subcommittee on Curriculum 


Mrs. Helen S. Monahan, Chairman 
Mecklenburg County Medical Society Library, Doctor’s Building, 1012 
Kings Drive, Charlotte 2, North Carolina 

Miss Elizabeth A. Shoughro (2 years) 

Miss Elsie Bergland (3 years) 

Miss Eleanor Steinke (4 years) 


Subcommittee on Internship 


Mr. Allan Salant, Chairman 
Noyes and Sproul, Incorporated, Library, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Marsh (2 years) 

Miss Marie Harvin (3 years) 

Miss Louise Darling (4 years) 


Subcommittee on Recruitment 
Miss Ida J. Draeger, Chairman 
Woman’s Medical College Library, 3300 Henry Avenue, Philadelphia 29, 
Pennsylvania 
Miss Ruth J. Mann (2 years) 
Miss Elizabeth F. Adkins (3 years) 
Mrs. Mary Fenlon Kaylor (4 years) 


Convention Committee (set up by By-Laws) 


Mr. G. S. T. Cavanagh, Chairman 
University of Kansas Medical Center Library, 39th Street and Rainbow 
Boulevard, Kansas City 12, Kansas 

Dr. William L. Valk, Honorary Chairman, Hospitality Committee 
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Miss Patricia Kinnison, Chairman, Hospitality Committee 

Miss Emma Lue Kopp, Chairman, Registration Committee 

Miss Constance McDaniel, Chairman, Tours and Transportation Committee 
Miss Bertha Noe, Chairman, Meals and Facilities Committee 

Mr. Roy Kidman, Chairman, Printing and Publicity Committee 

Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins, Public Relations Officer 


Directory Committee 
Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins, Chairman 
Yale Medical Library, 333 Cedar Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut 
Mr. G. S. T. Cavanagh, Chairman, Publication Committee 
Miss Jean E. Foulke 
Mr. John P. Isché 
Mr. Erich Meyerhoff 
Mr. Philip Rosenstein 
Miss Wilma E. Winters 


Editorial Board of the BULLETIN 


Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Editor 
Jackson Memorial Library, University of Miami School of Medicine, 1000 
N. W. 17th Street, Miami 36, Florida 
Mrs. Jacqueline W. Felter, Associate Editor 
Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases, Medical Library, 444 
East 68th Street, New York 21, New York 
Mr. G. S. T. Cavanagh, Chairman, Publication Committee 
University of Kansas Medical Center Library, 39th Street and Rainbow 
Boulevard, Kansas City 12, Kansas 
Dr. David A. Kronick, Business Manager 
Cleveland Medical Library, 11000 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
Mr. Frederick D. Bryant, Assistant Business Manager 
J. Hillis Miller Health Center Library, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida 


Exchange Committee (set up by By-Laws) 


Mr. Gilbert J. Clausman, Chairman 
New York University, Bellevue Medical Center Library, 550 First Avenue, 
New York 16, New York 

Miss Eleonor Pasmik (2 years) 

Miss Jerome S. Rauch (3 years) 

Miss Jean E. Foulke (4 years) 

Miss Mildred V. Naylor, Manager 
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Finance Committee (set up by By-Laws) 
Miss Gertrude L. Annan, Chairman 
New York Academy of Medicine Library, 2 East 103rd Street, New York 
29, New York 
Mr. Gilbert J. Clausman 
Miss M. Doreen E. Fraser, Treasurer 


Gifts and Grants Committee 


Mr. Wesley B. Draper, Chairman 
Medical Society of the County of Kings and Academy of Medicine of 
Brooklyn Library, 1313 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 16, New York 

Miss Gertrude L. Annan, Chairman, Finance Committee 

Mrs. Helen Kovacs, Chairman, Membership Committee 

Dr. Saul Jarcho 

Miss Louise Lage 

Miss Pauline Vaillancourt 

Miss M. Doreen E. Fraser, Treasurer 


Membership Committee (set up by By-Laws) 


Mrs. Helen Kovacs, Chairman 
State University of New York, Downstate Medical Center Library, 450 
Clarkson Avenue, Brooklyn 3, New York 

Miss Lois N. Henderson (Middle East) 

Miss Dorthy Long (South East) 

Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins (New England and Canada) 

Miss Loretta Swift (North Central) 

Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini (West Coast) 

Mr. Alfred N. Brandon (South Central) 


Misnomers Committee 


Mrs. Mary F. Waddell, Chairman 
Communicable Disease Center, USPHS, Library Room 421, 50 Seventh 
Street, N.E., Atlanta 23, Georgia 

Miss Maude Ellwood 

Miss Kathleen Worst 


Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Committee 


Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Chairman 
Jackson Memorial Library, University of Miami School of Medicine, 
1000 N. W. 17th Street, Miami 36, Florida 

Dr. Estelle Brodman 

Miss Janet Doe 
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Nominating Committee (elected, set up by By-Laws) 


Mrs. Mary Fenlon Kaylor, Chairman 
New York City Department of Health, Bureau of Laboratories, Foot of 
East 15th Street, New York 9, New York 

Miss Marguerite Gima (2 years) 

Miss Mildred Blake (3 years) 


Organization and Procedures Manual 
g 


Miss Pauline Duffield, Compiler 
Texas Medical Association, 1801 Lamar Boulevard, Austin, Texas 


Periodicals and Serials Publication Committee 


Mr. William K. Beatty, Chairman, and Editor, Vital Notes 
University of Missouri Medical Library, Columbia, Missouri 

Mrs. Virginia Beatty 

Miss Liselotte Bendix 

Mr. G. S. T. Cavanagh, Chairman, Publication Committee 

Miss Mildred D. Donohue 

Mr. Leslie K. Falk 

Miss Sylvia H. Haabala 

Miss Elisabeth D. Runge 


Personnel Survey Committee 


Mrs. Breed Robinson, Chairman 
University of Maryland, Library of Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, 
Lombard and Greene Streets, Baltimore 1, Maryland 

Mrs. Simone C. Hurst 

Mrs. Florence R. Kirk 

Miss Beatrice Marriott 

Miss Hilda E. Moore 


Publication Committee (set up by By-Laws) 


Mr. G. S. T. Cavanagh, Chairman 
University of Kansas Medical Center Library, 39th Street and Rainbow 
Boulevard, Kansas City 12, Kansas 

Mrs. Mildred C. Langner, Editor 

Mr. William K. Beatty 

Miss Janet Doe 

Miss Grace Hamlyn 

Mrs. Jacqueline W. Felter, Associate Editor 
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REPRESENTATIVES, DELEGATES, CONSULTANTS, 1959-60 
American Library Association, Reference Services Division. Bibliography 
Committee 
Mr. William K. Beatty 
American Library Association, Acquisitions Section, Resources and Technical 
Services Division. Reprinting Committee 
Mr. Thomas P. Fleming 
American Standards Association Sectional Committee Z39 on Library Work and 
Documentation 
Mr. Harold Oatfield 
Council of National Library Associations 
Miss Mildred Jordan, President 
Dr. Sanford V. Larkey 
Interassociation Hospital Libraries Committee 
Mrs. Vera Flandorf (2 years) 
Joint Committee on Library Education (CNLA) 
Miss Eleanor Johnson 
Subcommittee on Education for Special Librarianship 
Miss L. Margueriete Prime 
Joint Committee on Standards for Pharmacy School Libraries (AACP) 
Mrs. Martha Jane K. Zachert (1 year) 
Miss Marjorie Wannarka (2 years) 
Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials 
Dr. Frank B. Rogers 
Library Work as a Career 
Miss Ruth J. Mann 
United States Book Exchange, Incorporated 
Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
Miss Blake Beem 


GROUND-BREAKING CEREMONY FOR NATIONAL 
LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


The ground-breaking ceremony for the new home of the National Library 
of Medicine at Bethesda, Maryland, took place on Friday, June 12, 1959. Dr. 
Champ Lyons, Chairman of the NLM Board of Regents, presided; Secretary 
Arthur S. Flemming of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
delivered the address; and Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, who has been one 
of the ardent and active advocates of the new building, turned the first spade 
of earth. This event, so important to the nation’s largest medical library, has 
been awaited eagerly and anxiously for many years by medical librarians. 
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MiIpWEst REGIONAL GROUP MEETINGS 


Members attending the midwinter meeting of the Midwest Regional Group 
on January 30, 1959, at Michael Reese Medical Center received a clear picture 
of medical center activities in an excellent program, prepared by Bernice I. 
Ortlepp, director of the Lillian W. Florsheim Memorial Library. After greetings 
by the Center’s executive director, Dr. Morris H. Kreeger, Alex Dworkin 
discussed the physical development of the Michael Reese Medical Center, 
Dr. Rachmiel Levine outlined its postgraduate medical education program and 
Dr. Clarence Cohn covered research aspects. At the short business meeting 
Dr. Donald Washburn reported on hotel arrangements for the 1962 MLA 
meeting in Chicago. Although last fall in Kalamazoo the membership had 
selected the Drake Hotel as its first choice, the hotel’s facilities are already 
booked solid for both May and June, 1962. Several other hotels had indicated 
an interest in handling our convention; of these the Palmer House seemed to 
offer the most in location, facilities and services. By vote the Midwest Regional 
Group accepted the Palmer House’s invitation to hold the 1962 MLA meeting 
there during the week of June 17. After the program and business meeting, 
tours of the recently completed Ruth Cummings Research Pavilion and the 
Lillian W. Florsheim Memorial Library were scheduled. A delicious dinner 
in the Woman’s Board Restaurant, Kaplan Pavilion, ended our enjoyable 
afternoon and evening. 

The terms of office for three of the Executive Committee members expired 
this spring: Margaret Clark, Helen Crawford and David Kronick. Helen Craw- 
ford, the present chairman, has appointed the following nominating committee 
to select replacements: David Kronick (chairman), Charlotte Drew, and Ruth 
Fedde. 

On April 29, 1959, the Midwest Regional Group met with the Tri-State 
Hospital Assembly at the Palmer House, Chicago, for a program prepared by 
Mrs. Clara Cziske, librarian of the Sinai Hospital of Detroit. The symposium 
subject was “Interlibrary Co-operation, Particularly Interlibrary Loan,” 
and the participants were Linda V. Ganley, Barbara Coe Johnson, and David 
Kronick, all members of the Midwest Regional Group, and Marie Harvin, of 
the National Library of Medicine. 

The fall meeting of the Midwest Regional Group, usually its traveling-outside- 
Chicago meeting, will be at the Indiana University Medical Center, Indian- 
apolis, October 30-31, 1959, with headquarters in the Student Union. Mary 
Jane Laatz will be chairman. 


New YorkK REGIONAL GROUP 


The spring meeting of the New York Regional Group was held at the New 
York University-Bellevue Medical Center on Thursday evening, April 16, 
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1959. The highlight of the evening was a talk by Dr. Estelle Brodman, Assistant 
Librarian for Reference Services, National Library of Medicine. Dr. Brodman 
spoke about work in progress and plans and hopes for the future at the National 
Library of Medicine, including the new format of the Current List of Medical 
Literature; the training program—the internships and the biennial course in 
medical literature and bibliography at Catholic University to be taught in 
1959 by Miss Mary E. Grinnell; the new building, of which she showed floor 
plans and views from the architects’ renderings; and the plans for the forth- 
coming 125th Anniversary of the Library in 1961 of which some outstanding 
publications and a festschrift issue of the BULLETIN are to be a part. 

During the business meeting at which the President of the Group, Mrs. Lois 
B. Miller, presided, revisions of the By-laws were approved and the suggestion 
was made that a local record of jobs available for people and people available 
for jobs, but not a placement service, be kept. 

The members enjoyed a cocktail party and chicken dinner in the Faculty 
Dining Room before the program and meeting. 


Mepicat Liprary Group OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Medical Library Group of Southern California enjoyed a number of 
meetings during the winter and spring of 1959. On January 6 there was a 
meeting at the Veterans Administration Hospital, San Fernando. On February 
15 and 16 there was a joint meeting with the San Francisco Group at San 
Francisco. The March meeting was a visit to the Pacitic Library Bindery and 
the members of the group were guests of the bindery for dinner. The final 
meeting of the year, in May, took place at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
at Long Beach. 


MepicaL LIBRARIANS OF SAN FRANCISCO AND THE BAY AREA 






In addition to being hosts to the Medical Library Group of Southern Cali- 





fornia at a joint meeting on February 15 and 16, the members of the San 
Francisco Group met on March 11, 1959, at the California Historical Society, 
where the speaker was Dr. John B. D. M. Saunders, Professor of Anatomy, 
University of California. The April meeting took place at the new library of 
the Alameda Contra Costa County Medical Society. 











TRI-STATE REGIONAL GROUP MEETING 





The first meeting of the Tri-State Regional Group of the Medical Library 
Association was held on April 17 and 18, 1959, at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Approximately 65 librarians from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia were 
present. Dr. Carroll F. Reynolds, Librarian of the Falk Library of the Health 
Professions, was chairman of the planning committee. 

The meeting provided information on the basic procedures and practices in 
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medical and hospital libraries for nonprofessional persons who are working in 
those libraries. Panel discussions were held on reference work, acquisitions, and 
cataloging. 

The meeting opened with a tour of the libraries in the Medical Center of 
the University of Pittsburgh; a visit to the nationality classrooms in the Cathe- 
dral of Learning followed. At the dinner on Friday evening, Dr. Robert Pontius 
spoke on “Heart Surgery in Children.” 


New ENGLAND REGIONAL GRouUP 


The New England Regional Group of Medical Librarians will hold its second 
annual meeting in Providence, R.L., on Friday and Saturday, October 30 31, 
1959, at the Rhode Island Medical Society Library, 106 Francis Street, Provi- 


dem e, m8 


WasnHINGTon, D. C., Arka Group 


The Medical Library Group of the Washington, D. C., Area will hold its 
annual meeting on Saturday, October 31, 1959, at the Washington Hospital 
Center, beginning at 10:00 a.m. Librarians from neighboring regions are 
cordially invited. Programs will be mailed in September; anyone who does not 
receive a program should get in touch with one of the members of the Steering 
Committee: Mrs, Mabel M. Brandly, Veterans Administration; Mrs, Jane 
M. Fulcher, Washington Hospital Center; Miss Mary Grinnell, National 
Library of Medicine; Mrs. Sarah G. Mayer, Library of Congress; or Mrs. 
Janeiro B. Schmid, Pan American Sanitary Bureau. 


INSTITUTE ON HospiraL LIBRARIANSHIP 


On October 7-9, 1959, the American Hospital Association will conduct an 
institute on hospital librarianship for personnel in medical, nursing school, 
patients’, administrative, or integrated libraries in small or medium-sized 
hospitals which do not have professional librarians. It will include such basic 
elements of library practice as administration, selection, acquisition, and cata- 
loging and classification of books, reference service, and interlibrary co-opera- 
tion, Registrants will receive a kit of bibliographies, reading lists, and sug- 
gested sources of information, The instructors will be outstanding librarians 
and hospital administrators. Applications should be mailed to the American 
Hospital Association, 840 North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. The 
registration fee is $40.00 and early registration is recommended. 
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Rerkestiee Course ror VerekANs ADMINISTRATION LinkARIANS 


The Veterans Administration sponsored a relresher course in medical library 
practice at the New York Academy of Medicine, New York, New York 


Pebruary 2-6, 1959) tor ten librarians who are performing the medical library 
KE 


work at Veterans Administration hospitals, 

This was the third such course conducted by Miss Mary Louise Marshall, 
Librarian, Rudolph Matas Medical Library, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Miss Gertrude Annan, Librarian, New York Academy of Medicine, 
discussed the functions of the Academy library and made the lactlities and the 
resources ol the library available to the participants, Miss Janet Doe spoke to 
the Kroup luring one ob the sessions 

hollowing are the names of the librarians who attended the course and the 
Veterans Administration hospital which each represented: Miss Mary Myers, 
Montrose, New York; Miss Inez Callaway, Washington, ID. Co) Miss Betsy 
Stathakis, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania; Miss Elizabeth Seymour, Albany, 
New York; Mes, Margaret Wilson, New Orleans, Louisiana; Miss Marion 
Draper, Boston, Massachusetts; Me Rapes Chaney, Northport, l. 1., New 
York; Mr. Malvin Vitriol, Butlalo, New York; Miss Margaret Kinney, Bron, 

New York, and Mes, Opal Griewe, Bast Orange, New Jersey 


New Dikeecror ar Mipwest INrek-Linkaky Cenrin 


Gordon RK. Williams, formerly assistant librarian at the University of Cali 
fornia at Los Angeles, has recently become director of the Midwest) Inter 
Library Center in Chicago, succeeding Ralph TL Esterquest, who left) the 
position to become library director of the schools of medicine and public health 
at Harvard University, A native of Ontario, Oregon, Mr, Willams has been 
engaged in library work since 1949, He attended Stanford University, the 
University of Oregon, and the Graduate Library School at the University of 
Chicago, Before joining the UCLA library stath in 1952, he worked in’ the 
University of Chicago and the John Crerar libraries. He served in the Navy 


during World War TI, 
















Atcpert Einstein Conttecae or Mrpicine Opens New Linkary 





At a reception and housewarming on April 19, 1959, the Albert) Einstein 
College of Medicine of Yeshiva University, officially opened to the medical 
librarians of Metropolitan New York its D. Samuel Gottesman Library, During 
the formal program, which took place in the new Mary and Karl Robbins 
Auditorium, Mrs, Sonia L. Gruen, Librarian, welcomed the guests and then 
introduced Dr. Mareus 1D. Kogel, Dean of the College of Medicine. After 
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viving a short history and description of the objectives and facilities of the 
College, Dr, Novel presented Miss Gertrude L. Annan, Librarian of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, Miss Annan welcomed the new library to the 
medical library community of Greater New York and commended Mrs, Gruen 
and the administrators of the College tor the rapid growth of the library and 
for the outstanding contribution that has already been made to local library 
activities, The next speaker was Mrs, Hadassah Rosenfeld, a member of the 
Student Council, who expresed for the student body its appreciation of the 
library dacilities and presented to Mrs. Gruen a check from the Student Council 
to be used for the purchase of the Collected Papers of Sigmund breud, D1 
badward J. Hlehre, Chairman of the Library Committee, then introduced the 
principal speaker, Dr, Iestelle Brodman, Assistant Librarian for Reference 
Services at the National Library of Medicine, On behalf of Dr, brank I. Ropers, 
Director of the National Library of Medicine, Dr, Brodman presented to Dr, 
hovel a facsimile specimen of the first /adex-Calalogue of the Surgeon General's 
Library, to be one of the library’s treasures, In her address Dr, Brodman offered, 
us didk John Shaw Billings a half-century earher at the opening of another 
library, “a few thousand words of advice” to the new library, She stressed the 
Wnportance Ob a hook collection that is suited to the needs of the readers, ts 
browd enough to provide for the student “orientation to his world,” is marked 
by “currency, not completeness,” and is “sharp, but not diffuse.” She noted 
that the Albert bunstein College of Medicine would be a suitable home for a 
distinguished historical collection of manuscripts and books on Hebrew medi 
cine, She commended the interest of the members of the faculty and stressed 
the value of their continuing co-operation, their “collective expertese.” And, 
finally, Dr, Brodman recommended the continued appointment to the library 
tall of young and vigorous librarians whose personal professional development 
would enhance the development of the library, The reception ended, as it 
beyan, with a social hour during which the members of the staff conducted 
hort tours of the library, 

The Library is part of a three-unit wing that includes the Mary and Karl 
Robbins Auditorium and the Max L, and Sadie Friedman Student Faculty 
Lounge. ‘Phe main floor of the Library comprises a reading room with accommo 
dations for 168 readers; the Anne and Benjamin J. Levy Current Periodicals 
Room, seating 42 readers and having a capacity for 1,200 current journals; 
and special areas for volumes of biography and history of medicine and a rare 
hooks room. ‘There are two lower levels of stack area with 36 study carrels and 


special study-typing rooms for students. 


CATALOGING IN SOURCE SEEKS ANSWERS 


July 1959 marks the end of the one-year pilot study of Cataloging in Source 
by the Library of Congress under a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. Cataloging information has been appearing in over 1,000 titles 
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being published by trade, religious, government, university, and society 
publishers. As part of the testing project, the Library is eager to receive as 
much information as possible about the reaction to the proposal. Some 200 
libraries of various sizes, kinds, and locations have been selected for depth 
interviews by consultants working for LC on a Consumer Reaction Survey, but 
voluntary expressions are being sought from all interested libraries. Librarians 
are urged to summarize the reactions of their professional staffs to the following 
questions. How might cataloging in source: 

(1) Affect the library’s ordering procedures, book selection, reference, or 
bibliographical work, particularly if bibliographic publishers and all |i 
braries used the same form of author and title entry? 

(2) Affect the library’s methods of obtaining and preparing catalog cards? 

(3) Simplify or complicate the library’s work? 

(4) Eliminate equipment or create need for new equipment? 

(5) Affect interlibrary relationships such as library systems, centralized or 
co-operative cataloging or processing, library deposits, interlibrary loans, 
union catalogs? 

For the sake of greater bibliographical standardization, would the library be 
willing to adopt the LC form of author and title entries? Always, or with 
specific exceptions? 

Please send the answers to the questions to the Director of the CIS Consumer 

Reaction Survey, Miss Esther J. Piercy, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
1, Maryland. 


New Mepico-Htsroricat Museum in Tet Aviv 


The Israel Medical Association, Tel Aviv Branch, has announced the estab- 
lishment of the Medico-historical Museum. Since its inception the Museum 
has elicited warm response here and abroad, and in the short time of its ex- 
istence has received some exhibits of considerable value. It contains a number 
of old diplomas of physicians, items of medical folklore, a fine collection of 
medical manuscripts, pictures commemorating famous physicians and pioneer- 
ing doctors, a collection of medical stamps and ex-libris, and a large number of 
medical medals. The Director, Dr. S. J. Plaschkes, would be greatly indebted 
to any individual, library, or museum for additional material which might be 
sent to him, 


CouNCcIL ON LiBRARY ResourCcES, INC. GRANTS 


With its sights trained on the practical problems of library administration 
the Council on Library Resources, Inc. has awarded a number of new grants of 
interest to all librarians. One of these is a grant of $50,000 to Yale University 
to seek a method of controlling the space problems of large research libraries. 
The Yale study is directed to the Selective Book Retirement Program, a variant 
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‘ 


of the 
may be possible to retire from the existing collections as many volumes each 


‘compact storage” type of solution, and one which anticipates that it 


year as are newly acquired during that year, thus maintaining at a fixed point 
the space necessary to house those books truly required. The program is 
attempting to identify the books of lesser usefulness so that they may be taken 
from the working collections and stored under the most economical conditions. 
The study will attempt to ascertain whether valid criteria, to be developed in 
consultation with the faculty, can be found for identifying the types of books 
in each subject which can be safely so treated, and what the effects will be on 
faculty and graduate student research and on undergraduate student use of the 
library. The study will also explore the question whether such a program may 
he depended on to stabilize the size of the working collection. 

A grant of $15,000 has been given to the National Microfilm Association 
for extending understanding of the application of microfilm to library and 
similar uses. A portion of the grant will be used to defray the costs of prepa- 
ration, publication, and distribution of a Guide to Micro-Reproducing Equipment 
edited by Hubbard W. Ballou of the Columbia University Library. The 
Guide provides for the first time comparable illustrated factual information, 
including prices, about microfilm cameras, printers, processors, reading 
machines, accessory and other equipment used by an industry that within the 
past two decades has penetrated virtually every phase of current activity 
involving records, documents, and research. 

Plans for a national service to provide the library world with accurate infor- 
mationon the quality of the equipment and supplies it uses have been announced 
by the American Library Association. The projected service, which is expected 
to do for libraries what standards and specifications and the accompanying 
testing do for purchasing agents in government and industry, has been made 
possible by a grant of $136,395 to the Association by the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. The service was inaugurated this spring. Its establishment 
is hoped to remedy much faulty and indiscriminate buying, particularly by 
libraries which must rely on purchasing systems whose agents are not knowl- 
edgeable of library needs, the result of which is purchase of inferior products 
because of price rather than quality. The program is also expected to be helpful 
to manufacturers and retailers of library equipment, who are often not fully 
aware of library needs. A first step will be collection and compilation of infor- 
mation regarding such standards as now exist for library supplies and equipment 
and a report of such testing as is now going on. This information, now widely 
scattered and difficult to find, will be incorporated in a handbook. As soon as 
this work is well under way a free information service for the answering of mail 
and telephone inquiries will be established by the ALA. Reports of additional 
information will be made available to librarians through a regular department 
of the ALA Bulletin. Long-range plans envision establishment of a testing 
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laboratory and full development of research programs. “Library Technology: 
A Standards Program on Supplies and Equipment” is the full title of the 
project, which will be administered through an advisory committee appointed 
by Miss Katherine Stokes, President of the ALA Library Administration 
Division. 








PUBLICATIONS 





With the January, 1959, issue Rehabilitation Literature, now in its twentieth 
year as a library bulletin of the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, has become a professional journal for personnel and agencies interested 
in health, education, welfare, and for educational institutions and libraries. 
[ts new editorial and physical format makes the periodical quite unique for 
one produced by a library of a national association, Each issue will contain a 
review type article, originally written for the journal by a national authority, 
in which the author will survey current knowledge and recent developments 
by reviewing the literature. There are, also, special sections in which current 
publications are digested, abstracted, quoted and excerpted, and in other ways 
reported, The annual subscription rate is $4.50 in the United States and $5.00 
in other countries. A sample copy will be sent to any interested librarian. 
Subscriptions or requests for sample copies should be sent to the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago 
12, Illinois. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Mr. William J. Bishop, former librarian of the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Library who is now editing for publication the letters of Florence Nightingale, 
addressed the biennial meeting of the National League for Nursing in Phila- 
delphia on May 14, 1959, Mr Bishop spoke about Florence Nightingale and 
her achievements with special reference to her influence on health and world 




















affairs, as well as on nursing, and to her message for today. 

Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, a member of the faculty at Peabody Library 
School and during the past two years acting director while Dr. William Fitz- 
gerald has been on leave, was the first recipient of the new Beta Phi Mu Good 
Teaching Award at the annual meeting of the Association of American Library 
Schools on January 26, 1959, in Chicago. The annual award was established 
by Beta Phi Mu, the international library science honor society, and carries a 
citation, an honorarium, and honorary membership in the society. Mrs. 
Cheney’s citation read in part: “The expressions of her former students and 
her colleagues testify to her skill in teaching, her understanding of each student 
as an individual, with deep insight into his capabilities, and to her ability to 
bring out the best in each student, helping him to develop his potential to the 
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fullest. Her distinction as a teacher is complemented by her published con- 
tributions to bibliographical research, her service at Keio University in Tokyo 
and her professional activities.” It was with the assistance of Mrs. Cheney that 
the MLA Committee on International Co-operation first made contact with 
Japanese students of librarianship who were eligible for fellowships in the 
United States. 

Mr. Samuel A. Davis, formerly librarian of Albany Medical College, Albany, 
New York, is now assistant librarian at Jefferson Medical College Library in 
Philadelphia. 

Several recent graduates have joined the staff of the D. Samuel Gottesman 
Library, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, New York. They are Mrs. 
Charlotte Kaplan, assistant cataloger, Columbia, 1958; Miss Florence Wall, 
assistant reference and periodicals librarian, Pratt Institute, 1958; and Miss 
Nina Root, also assistant reference and periodicals librarian, who also was a 
member of the class of 1958 at Pratt Institute. 

Mrs. Mary E. Irish, Librarian Emeritus of the Los Angeles County Medical 
Association, is the subject of a memoir by John M. Connor, present librarian, 
in the Bulletin of the Los Angeles County Medical Association, April 2, 1959. 
Mrs. Irish, who celebrated her ninety-fourth birthday on December 20, 1958, 
is one of the oldest living members of both the Medical Library Association 
and the Special Libraries Association. Mr. Connor recalls Mrs. Irish’s aid in 
the planning of the present library building, her success in interesting the 
doctors in the development of the library, her concern for the books—to avoid 
accident she forbade the use of ink in the reading room, and her wide 
acquaintance with the authors of many books. 

Three librarians, out of a field of 18 candidates, have been selected to serve 
one-year internships at the National Library of Medicine beginning in September 
1959. They are Miss Anne Crosby of the University of Michigan, Miss Cora E. 
Morrison of the University of North Carolina, and Miss Eileen V. Riley of 
Columbia Univerity. 

Miss Lucienne Séjour has joined the staff of the New York Academy of 
Medicine as a member of the cataloging department in charge of a special 
cataloging project. Miss Séjour is on leave from her position as librarian of the 
Faculty of Medicine of the University of Haiti. She has completed her studies 
at the School of Library Service, Columbia University, and received her degree 
in 1959. After a year or two of additional experience in the United States Miss 
Séjour hopes to return to her country. 

Mr. Thomas E. Keys, Librarian at the Mayo Clinic Library and former 
president of the Medical Library Association, has been appointed by President 
Eisenhower to serve as a member of the Board of Regents of the National 
Library of Medicine. 
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Mr. Gilbert J. Clausman has been elected an honorary member of the Class 
of 1959 of the New York University Bellevue Medical Center. The citation 
conferring this honor is one that will be of much interest to all librarians. 

“In the course of our medical education, much time has been spent 
grumbling about one thing or another, but I cannot remember any criti- 
cism of the Library. For four years, we have appreciated the helpfulness, 
cheerfulness and efficiency we have found there. We wish to thank you for 
this and also for your many personal words of encouragement and inter- 
est. It is because of this that we want to show our appreciation by giv- 
ing you the highest honor we can bestow, making you one of us.” 

On July 1, 1959, Mr. John P. Isché became Librarian of the Louisiana State 
University School of Medicine. Mr. Isché, formerly Assistant Librarian of the 
Medical Society of the County of Kings and Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn, 
has recently been Assistant Librarian in Charge of Public Services at the J. 
Hillis Miller Health Center, University of Florida. 

Mr. John Clopine, formerly Assistant Librarian at the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, has been named Librarian of the National Institutes 
of Health. 











Book Reviews and Journal Notes 





Apams, SCOTT AND RoGErs, FRANK B., ed. Guide to Russian Medical Literature. 
Washington, D. C., National Library of Medicine, 1958. 89 p. (Public 
Health Service Publication No. 602). Washington, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, $.40. 

Recognition of a gap in communication and the bridging of this gap by the 
publication of this Guide to Russian Medical Literature by its editors, Scott 
Adams and Frank B. Rogers, places all who wish to delve in Russian medical 
literature deep in their debt. The editors, representing the National Institutes 
of Health and the National Library of Medicine respectively, have brought 
together in this book descriptions of the various systematic approaches by 
which the reader may discover Russian medical literature, especially that which 
is available in the western world. In doing so, they were aided by Etta C. Bach- 
rach, Estelle Brodman, Stanley Jablonski, Samuel Lazerow, Galina Zarechnak, 
all staff members at the National Library of Medicine and deeply versed in the 
subject of this book. The eighty-eight-page paper bound volume presents five 
chapters on the indexes to and publication sources of Russian medical literature 
available to libraries outside of Russia and, secondly, three translations de- 
scribing the status of medical bibliography, medical literature, and the medical 
press in the USSR. 

It is fitting that this guide to Russian medical literature sources be produced 
by the specialists at the National Library of Medicine and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. The National Library of Medicine contains a huge collection 
of Russian medical literature, perhaps the largest group of such publications 
outside of the Soviet Union. Consistently this material has been included in 
the published medical literature indexes prepared at the National Library of 
Medicine. The National Institutes of Health is the designated agency through 
which the Appropriations Committee, U. S. Senate, since 1956, has made 
available a Russian medical literature translations program. 

The guide at hand is an exceedingly valuable and timely aid to researchers. 
It is a relief and a joy to have it available. Medical literature, however, is not 
static. It is hoped the editors are planning to issue revised editions of this book 


as often as circumstances dictate. 


BERTHA B. HALLAM 
University of Oregon Medical School 
Portland, Oregon 
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CoopER, RoBEerT U. Investments for Professional People. Rev. ed. New York, 
Macmillan [1959] 342 p. $4.95. 

It is interesting to note from the jacket of this book that its author is a 
director of a bank and member of its investment committee as well as a surgeon. 
The book itself covers practically every phase of the field of investments, even 
starting with the implied advice to begin by marrying a prudent woman! 

Admirably detailed and well organized chapters on insurance, real estate, 
stocks and bonds, and analyzing financial statements form the body of the 
work. Other sections include helpful advice on income taxes, various business 
enterprises including farming, developing a personal investment program, and 
other pertinent matters. Each subject is kept within elementary bounds but 
is treated thoroughly, providing the reader with a solid knowledge of the 
fundamentals. 

The largest portion of the book is devoted to the securities market, for, as 
Dr. Cooper observes, “Whenever investments are mentioned, there is a prev- 
alent tendency to assume that the reference is to stocks and bonds.” He also 
notes that “The professional analysis of securities is the lifework of many 
highly intelligent and thoroughly trained persons...’ Yet, in spite of his 
awareness of the busy life of the professional man, the author insists on personal 
analyses and appraisals of securities. He seems to consign all the advisory 
services to one damned category. It seems to this reviewer that some of the 
better known advisory services could have been given at least a cautiously 
favorable nod by implication if not by name. Dr. Cooper does, however, name 
the three most famous statistical services. 

The language sometimes borders on the stuffy. However, since stuffiness is 
usually equated with conservatism—a quality generally held to be desirable 
when considering investments—this need not be construed as a fault. And Dr. 
Cooper is conservative—almost grimly so. But thanks, no doubt, to his other 
life in medicine, he is aware of the diverse psychological totals that add up to 
men as individuals, and recognizes the fact that some persons are naturally of 
a more speculative nature than others. In fact, at one point he goes so far as 
to say “This writer believes that ... every portfolio should contain some 
speculative holdings.” 

This volume is an excellent comprehensive basic reference work; there is a 
good index, and a bibliography for those who wish to pursue the various subjects 
further. 

WILLIAM LIBERMAN 
Ira Haupt & Co. 
New York, New York 
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Marti-IBANEz, FE.Ix. Centaur; Essays on the History of Medical Ideas. New 
York, MD Publications, Inc. [c1958.] xvii, 715 p. $6.00. 

One of a series of four books by the author intended to illustrate the history 
of medicine from a new point of view, this work is the second to appear. Men, 
Molds, and History has already come off the press; The Fabric of Medicine and 
An Outline of Medical History are still to be published. Dr. Marti-Ibafiez is the 
Professor and Director of the Department of the History of Medicine at New 
York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals, Editor-in-Chief 
of MD Medical Newsmagazine, and of the International Record of Medicine, 
as well as being connected in one editorial fashion or another with the Journal 
of Clinical and Experimental Psychopathology and of Antibiotic Medicine and 
Clinical Therapy. A graduate of Barcelona and Madrid, he practiced psychiatry 
in the first place and was Undersecretary of Public Health and Social Service 
for Spain in the second before the Spanish Civil War. During this time he has 
managed to find time to publish two novels, a number of short stories, about 
2,000 articles, over 1,000 lectures—and to call this ‘“‘a modest result of the 
efforts of a man for whom ... ‘the essential thing is not to live; the essential 
thing is to navigate’ ...” Repeated requests by friends that he publish a 
collection of his essays has resulted in this book. 

Centaur is divided into eight sections, some of which contain no more than 
two essays, others of which have as many as twenty-four. The sections are: 
Medical Humanities, The Tapestry of History, The Philosophy of Medicine, 
On Medical Communication, The Mirror of Psychiatry, Through the Psycho- 
logical Glass, The Artist’s World, Editorial Messages. 

It is easier to write much than to write well. Dr. Marti-Ibdiiez’s enormous 
spate of words do him and his ideas a disservice, for, like overeating, they dull 
the reader’s appetite and make him uninterested in the real virtues of what is 
set before him. A judicious rewriting and condensing of almost every essay in 
the book would have made this work immeasurably better. Dr. Marti-Ibafiez 
quetes Baltasar Grecian’s dictum, ‘‘A good thing, when brief, is twice as good,” 
but he obviously only pays lip service to it while continuing to pour one word 
upon another. This logorrhea, plus a dull flatness of style which sounds as if 
the essays were written first in one language and then translated into another, 
serves to hide the real learning and interesting viewpoints of the author. After 
a few hundred pages, the exhausted reader feels as if he had wandered into 
“The Breakers” or other rococco palace of some nineteenth century steamship, 
railroad, or beer baron. When one does come upon some small, well propor- 
tioned, classic restrained essay (as, for example, ‘Aesculapius in the Aitchen,” 
p. 620-623), he has the samefeeling of astonishment and delight with which one 
comes upon the charming, neoclassical church in Cuernavaca in Mexico after 
days of viewing the flamboyant. 

Medical librarians will read with special interest the first essay, ‘Books in the 
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Physician’s Life,” and will want to compare it with Raymond Pearl’s earlier 
work, “To Begin with.” If they—or their library users—have the patience to 
dip here and there in the book, to put it down and take it up again, to dig out 
the kernel from the envelopment of words, they will come across many a new, 
strange, and interesting fact, not so likely to be known by those educated in 
the north as around the Mediterranean. But they must work for this informa- 
tion. 

EsTELLE BRODMAN, PH.D 

National Library of Medicine 

Washington, D.C. 


ScHUTZE, GERTRUDE. Bibliography of Guides to the S-T-M Literature. Scientific 
—Technical —Medical. (Contributions to S-T-M Library Literature No. 
1) Available from the Author, 801 Crotona Park North, New York 60, 
N. Y., 1958. 64 p. $1.00. 

Bargains are scarce in the realm of reference aids. But the medical librarian 
who spends his dollar for a copy of Bibliography of Guides does have a bargain. 
While other sources may cover better the medical literature, the references to 
guides in peripheral fields are especially welcome: Air pollution, atomic energy, 
and entomology, for example. The section, “Theses & Dissertations,” is also 
welcome to one who has floundered on those shoals. 

The publications cited provide a listing, a discussion, or an evaluation of 
“‘basic sources and standard reference works in the fields of scientific, technical, 
medical, and market data. This latter topic was included since the librarian 
and scientist are called upon for quantitative and qualitative data on chemicals, 
chemical products, processes, and on product usage and users.”’ There are over 
600 citations covering publications issued between 1920 and 1957. 

The Bibliography is intended for the use of anyone requiring access to the 
literature of the fields it covers. The listing by subject permits a quick approach. 
No author index is provided. The section on “‘General Aids” lists 80 guides to 
books, periodicals, and abstracting and indexing services, including guides to 
the foreign literature. There are 67 entries under “Medicine” and numerous 
ones for the closely related fields, “Bacteriology,” “Dentistry,” “Pharmacy,” 
and “Psychology and Psychiatry.” 

A few discrepancies were found. Bessey’s Guide to the Literature of Fungi 
strayed into the section on bacteriology. Chamberlin’s Entomological Nomen- 
clature and Literature is cited with different imprints in both the sections on 
entomology and on zoology, although the compiler states that “no double 
entries were made’’; also, there is a later edition (1952) than the one cited. And 
book lists for libraries of nursing schools have been published since 1942! 

Mary E. GRINNELL 
National Library of Medicine 
Washington, D.C. 
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SPEERT, HAROLD. Obstetric and Gynecologic Milestones; Essays in Eponymy. 
New York, Macmillan, 1958. ix, 700 p. $15.00. 

This is a most interesting volume composed of 79 essays each briefly dealing 
with the originator of or contributor to an advance in-the field of gynecology 
and obstetrics. The criterion for any personality to be included in this volume 
seems to be that his name has become attached to an anatomical structure, 
instrument, sign, or operation. For example, the pattern is set by the first essay 
which deals with Gabriello Fallopio, presumably because of the term “‘fallopian 
tube.” A concise and interesting account of the pertinent historical setting is 
related and a brief résumé of the life and personality of Fallopio is given, 
together with an available drawing (or, later, a photograph) and the repro- 
duction of the first page of the article relating his major contribution (in this 
case the description of the fallopian tube). 

The author is to be most highly commended for his exhaustive work in 
assembling the material and the illustrations published in this volume. To 
choose at random from some of the titles of other essays, one may mention 
Casper Bartholin and the Bartholin Glands, James Douglas and the peritoneal 
cul-de-sac, Thomas Wharton and the Jelly of the Umbilical Cord, Alfred Hegar 
and Hegar’s Sign and Dilator, Ernst Wertheim and the Wertheim Operation. 

The history of obstetrics and gynecology is much animated by this volume 
and one may only hope that teachers in this special field will encourage students, 
residents, and practitioners to peruse this work, not cursorily, but slowly and 
completely. The collection and publication of photographs of many of the 
personalities not only contributes to the value of the book, but increases the 
readers’ sense of acquaintanceship with them, beyond a mere familiarity with 
the names of the operations or instruments. 

To complete any review, the reviewer usually seeks to discover what he 
might regard as deficiencies. The latter are indeed difficult to discover here. 
One might ask, however, why Schauta was not the subject of an essay, because 
of his invention and propagation of the radical vaginal operation for cancer of 
the cervix, along with Wertheim’s radical abdominal operation with its greater 
mortality. The controversy (by no means dead yet) of the superiority of one 
procedure over the other would have made interesting reading. 

The book consists of 700 pages. The paper and binding are of highest quality, 
the print is large and easily perused. The profusion of selected illustrations is a 
remarkable feature of this work. It certainly should be in all medical school 
and hospital libraries. For the student and practitioner it constitutes a volume 
which will never become out-dated and can always be picked up and read and 
re-read with great profit. 


ALEXANDER BRUNSCHWIG, M.D. 
Memorial Center for Cancer 
New York, New York 
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Books RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
A Selection Will Be Made for Further Notice 


ASLAN, ANNA AND OTHERS. Research on Novocain Therapy in Old Age, in English 
Translation; a Collection of Seven Papers from Die Therapie-W oche, 1956-— 
1957. [New York] Consultants Bureau [c1959] Various paging. $12.50. 

BALINT, MICHAEL. Thrills and Regressions. New York, International Universi- 
ties Press [c1959] [148] p. $4.00. 

BasseTT, Davin I. A Stereoscopic Atlas of Human Anatomy. Sect. IV, The 
Thorax. Portland, Oregon, Sawyer’s, n.d. 2 vol., View-Master Reels 113- 
122, 123-132. 

BE.LcHeEM, R. F. K. A Guide to Nuclear Energy. New York, Philosophical Library 
[1958] vii, 77 p. $3.75. 

BLANTON, SMILEY AND GORDON, ARTHUR. Now or Never; the Promise of the 
Middle Years. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall [c1959] 273 p. $4.95. 

BREMER, JOHAN. Asexualization; a Follow-up Study of 244 Cases. New York, 
Macmillan, 1959. 366 p. $5.50. 

BritisH REcorDs AssociATION. Catalogue of an Exhibition of Medical Records 
in the Library of the Royal College of Physicians of London, with an intro- 
duction by L. M. Payne. London, 1958. 40 p. 3 shillings. 

BuTLer, J. A. V. Inside the Living Cell; Some Secrets of Life. New York, Basic 
Books [1959] 174 p. $3.50. 

CANFIELD, NorTON. Hearing; a Handbook for Laymen. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1959. 214 p. $3.50. 

CoLe, JONATHAN O. AND GERALD, RALPH W., ed. Psychopharmacology; Problems 
in Evaluation. Washington, National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, 1959. xvii, 662 p. $6.50. (Publication 583) 

De ario, A. J. Breast Cancer; Factors Modifying Prognosis. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1959. xvi, 308 p. $7.50. 

FELDMAN, A. Bronson. The Unconscious in History. New York, Philosophical 
Library [c1959] 269 p. $4.75. 

FREUD, SIGMUND. Collected Papers; Authorized Translation under the Super- 
vision of Joan Riviere. New York, Basic Books [1959] 5 vol. $25.00. 
GASSNER, F. X., ed. Reproduction and Infertility; III Symposium. New York, 
Pergamon Press, 1958. 273 p. $6.50. (Sponsored by the College of Veterinary 
Medicine and the Agricultural Experiment Station, Colorado State Uni- 

versity) 

GoopRICH, FREDERICK W., JR. Maternity; a Guide to Prospective Motherhood. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall [c1959] 130 p. $1.75. 

Kosrak, Hetnricu G. The Middle Ear. [Chicago] University of Chicago Press 
[c1959] xvi, 254 p. $15.00. 

LICHTENSTEIN, Louis. Bone Tumors. St. Louis, Mosby, 1959. 402 p. $12.00. 
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Loewy, Herta. More About the Backward Child. New York, Philosophical 
Library [c1957, 1959] 138 p., 16 1. $4.75. 

McCartuy, Raymonp G., ed. Drinking and Intoxication; Selected Readings in 
Social Attitudes and Controls. New Haven, Yale Center of Alcohol Studies; 
Glencoe, IIl., Free Press [c1959] xix, 455 p. $7.50. 

Marti-IBANEz, FELIX, ed. History of American Medicine; A Symposium. New 
York, MD Publications [c1958] 181 p. $4.00. (Reprinted from International 
Record of Medicine, v.171, no. 6, 7, and 8, June, July, and August 1958) 

Marti-IBANEz, FELtx. Men, Molds, and History. New York, MD Publications 
[c1958] 114 p. $3.00. 

MELLINKOFF, SHERMAN M., ed. The Differential Diagnosis of Abdominal Pain. 
New York, Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill, 1959. xi, 443 p. $9.00. 
Nokes, M. C. Radioactivity Measuring Instruments; a Guide to Their Con- 
struction and Use. New York, Philosophical Library [c1958] viii, 75 p. 

$4.75. 

PuGH, HERBERT LAMONT. Navy Surgeon. Philadelphia, Lippincott [c1959] 459 
p. $5.00. 

RaTHMAN, Dortuy M. Unsaturated Fats and Serum Cholesterol with Special 
Emphasis on Corn Oil. New York, Corn Products Refining Co. [c1958] 47 p. 

ROBERTSON, JAMES. Young Children in Hospitals. New York, Basic Books 
[c1958] xi, 136 p. $3.00. 

SCHIFFERES, Justus J. The Family Medical Encyclopedia. Boston, Little, Brown 
[c1959] 617 p. $4.95. 

Spitz, ARMAND AND GAYNOR, FRANK. Dictionary of Astronomy and Astro- 
nautics. New York, Philosophical Library [c1959] 439 p. $6.00. 

Tuoms, HERBERT. The Doctors Jared of Connecticut; Jared Eliot—Jared Potter 
—Jared Kirtland. Hamden, Conn., Shoe String Press, 1958. (Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Department of the History of Medicine, Publi- 
cation No. 35) 

U. S. Army. MepicaAL DEPARTMENT. Preventive Medicine in World War II. 
Vol. IV. Communicable Diseases Transmitted Chiefly Through Respiratory 
and Alimentary Tracts. Washington [Government Printing Office] 1958. 
xxi, 544 p. $5.50. 

U.S. Army. MeEpicAL DEPARTMENT. Surgery in World War II. Vol. 1. Neuro- 
surgery. Washington [Government Printing Office] 1958. xix, 466 p. $5.00. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE. Emergency War Surgery; U.S. Armed Forces 
Issue of NATO Handbook. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1958} 
xi, 411 p. $2.25. 

U.S. Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE. Highlights, National Conference on Air Pollution, 
1958. [Washington, Government Printing Office, 1959] 42 p. $.35. (Public 
Health Service Publication No. 648) 

). S$. Pusric HEALTH SERVICE. DIVISION OF PUBLIC HEALTH MeEtuHops. Health 
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Statistics from the U. S. National Health Survey. Hospitalization; Patients 
Discharged from Short-stay Hospitals, United States, July 1957—June 1958. 
Washington [Government Printing Office] 1958. 40 p. $.30. (Public Health 
Service Publication No. 584-B7) 

WASSELL, B. BoHDAN. Group Psychoanalysis. New York, Philosophical Library 
[c1959] xiii, 306 p. $3.75. 

Wricut, Frank. The Sedimentation Rate of Human Erythrocytes. New York, 
Vantage Press [c1958] 43 p. $2.50. 











Obituaries 





CYRIL BARNARD 
1894-1959 


One of the most distinguished of British medical librarians, Mr. Cyril 
Barnard, died in London, Friday, March 6th, as the result of an accident. 

Cyril Cuthbert Barnard was born at St. Margarets-on-Thames, Middlesex, 
on July 23, 1894, and was the son of Harry Barnard, a ceramic artist responsible 
for the designs of the celebrated Wedgwood ware, later curator of the Wedg- 
wood Museum at Etruria, and author of several books on his subject. Cyril was 
educated at the Stationers’ Company School and the London School of Eco- 
nomics, and began his long association with medical libraries when he became 
a junior assistant at the Royal Society of Medicine under Sir John Macalister 
in 1914. After four years of excellent training there he took charge of the then 
embryonic Wellcome Historical Medical Library. In 1921 he was appointed 
librarian of the Tropical Diseases Library, which, on the foundation of the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, became part of that insti- 
tution. While its present building was being planned, Barnard was able to 
express his views on the library so that when it opened in 1929 the School had 
one of the finest medical libraries in Britain, and under his direction it became 
well known in many distant parts of the world. He established there a special 
course of instruction in the use of the library from which several generations of 
students have benefited and which has proved a model for similar courses 
elsewhere. 

His dissatisfaction with the existing schemes of library classification, 
especially in their relation to medicine, led him to devise an important scheme 
of his own which is widely used in many countries. This work, first published 
in 1936, had already won him the honours diploma of The Library Association, 
and a second, enlarged and revised edition was published in 1955. In 1952 he 
spent several months at Geneva reclassifying the library of the World Health 
Organization according to his own scheme. 

Barnard always took a great interest in all professional activities and was 
always ready to serve the interests of librarianship. For many years he was the 
secretary of the University and Research Section of the Library Association as 
well as a member of the Association’s Council. After the late war he took a 
prominent part in the discussions among a small group of London medical 
librarians which led to the foundation in 1947 of their own professional body, 
the Medical Section of the Library Association, and he became its first Chair- 
man. When the idea of the First International Congress on Medical Librarian- 
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ship emerged from the same small group, Barnard gladly accepted the invitation 
to act as joint honorary secretary, and the systematic care with which he 
carried out his duties did much to account for its great success when 
the Congress was held in London in 1953. < 

From the plain facts of his career one gains an impression’ of a man conscious 
of his duty to the community and active in good works. The inspiration for his 
life’s work was drawn from a deep and steady religious belief. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Society of Friends and held firmly to its teachings during 
two world wars. He worked hard, in such ways as were open to him, for inter- 
national friendship and understanding and never allowed the political shibbo- 
leths of the day to blind him to the essential brotherhood of man. Quiet, modest, 
and unassuming, he could be a witty conversationalist among friends and one 
who readily appreciated other people’s jokes. He was fond of the countryside 
and long country walks, but for his intellectual recreation his chief resource 
was the German language and literature which he grew to know and love when 
he studied it for his arts degree and for which his enthusiasm was strengthened 
by his long membership of the Goethe Society. 

He was truly a man of peace and, if his end was out of keeping with his life, 
the moving Memorial Service which was held in the Friends’ Meeting House 
at his home in Welwyn Garden City on March 12 was a fitting tribute to his 
character and influence. He leaves a widow, Mrs. Ida Barnard (who, from her 
faithful attendance by her husband’s side at meetings and conferences, is as 
well known to librarians as he was), as well as a son and daughter. 

F. N. L. Poynter 
Wellcome Historical Medical Library 
London 


ARTHUR H. SANFORD 
1882-1959 


Dr. Arthur H. Sanford, Emeritus Professor of Clinical Pathology, Mayo 
Foundation, Graduate School, University of Minnesota; Emeritus Member, 
Section of Clinical Pathology, Mayo Clinic; First Chairman, Library Commit- 
tee, Mayo Clinic, died Tuesday, April 28, 1959. For many years Dr. Sanford 
had been an associate member of the Medical Library Association. With Mrs. 
Sanford he frequently attended the meetings of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion and for several years he served with enthusiasm as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Gifts and Grants. Dr. Sanford was the author of the well known Todd 
and Sanford Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory Methods. The twelfth edition of 
this volume was published in 1953 and a new edition has been in preparation. 
At the time of his death Dr. Sanford was Director of Laboratories in the 
Rochester State Hospital. He will be greatly missed by his many friends and 
admirers. 











Co-operative Control of Library 


Resources: A Symposium 
The National Problem—Why Co-operate?* 


By WesLey Draper, Librarian 


Medical Society of the County of Kings and 
Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, New York 


HROUGHOUT the years many of the diseases that have plagued man- 
kind for centuries have been conquered. Smallpox, typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
and other serious ailments quite common a generation ago are almost unknown 
today and others are in the process of being eliminated. To eliminate the re- 
maining ones America alone is spending four hundred million dollars per year 
on medical research. Within the next decade this amount is expected to increase 
to about a billion dollars annually, and 14 to 20 new medical schools will be 
required to educate doctors in order to keep the ratio of physicians to popula- 
tion as it is at present and to provide enough qualified researchers to carry on 
the mammoth medical research program being planned. 

The medical library profession has an extremely important role to play in 
this research program, for all medical research begins with the medical library 
and no research project is complete until the results are published and made 
available for the use of other researchers. This is especially true in the life 
sciences, for the medical profession is slow to accept anything new before it has 
been thoroughly tested and found safe and effective by more than one re- 
searcher. Further research produces an increasing amount of literature which 
multiplies at an alarming rate. 

When the first medical libraries of the country were organized all medical 
research was done by practicing physicians who also taught students either as 
tutors of private pupils or as professors in medical schools, and very few others 
had need of medical literature. Medical research was not organized, medical 
publications were few, and those organizing medical libraries envisioned a few 
books and periodicals for the common use of physicians in the community. In 
recent decades all this has changed. Not only do practicing physicians use 
medical literature, but also an ever widening public demands it as well. Re- 
searchers, whether in industry or laboratory, consult it constantly, for how else 
would they know what others are doing in various parts of the world? Authors 


* Kead at the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Toronto, Canada, 
June 15-19, 1959. 
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and editors of scientific publications require it for their work. Lawyers need it 
for compensation cases; writers of radio and television scripts would be helpless 
without it, as well as those who write medical articles for the general public. 

Young scientists, students in college, and even those at the high school level 
who are assigned topics for study or who are experimenting on their own 
initiative are an increasing group of medical library users, and some start 
planning their futures at an early age. Recently the following letter was re- 
ceived: ‘‘Ecadomy of medicine, Dear sirs: Will you please send me some free 
imformation on medicine as a carear. [am planning on being a doctor for my 
carear. So please send me this imformation. Yours truely.” 

Not only have the users of medical literature multiplied, but also the con- 
cept of what comprises adequate medical library service has changed consider- 
ably in recent years. It has not been too long since all librarians had to do was 
to take care of a few books and keep several periodicals in order for the use of 
leisurely readers who read the literature largely for the mere pleasure of ac- 
quiring knowledge for their own use or to pass on to others. 

Now, in addition to the technical processes involved in acquiring published 
materials, cataloging and indexing them, and keeping them in order, the 
modern medical library is expected to offer many other services and has become 
a research center for the dissemination of knowledge, where a well trained and 
highly skilled staff not only supplies books for the use of readers to consult or 
borrow, but also dispenses scientific information from those books to the public 
in person and by telephone and mail. Much of it is reproduced by modern 
photocopy methods and, to permit a wider use, part of it is translated. The 
staff also compiles bibliographies and aids authors and editors in the prepara- 
tion of manuscripts for publication. 

At present there are about six hundred medical libraries in various parts of 
the United States and Canada. These libraries range in size from a few hundred 
volumes to several hundred thousand. About three fourths of the medical 
libraries contain fewer than 20,000 volumes each; about half of them contain 
less than 5,000 volumes and average approximately 2,700 volumes. Most of 
them have been founded in recent years and lack many of the older publications 
so important in research. Many are in small hospitals and small research 
establishments serving limited clientele. Some libraries are the reading-room 
type, making no attempt to keep publications for more than a few years and 
expecting only to provide current literature needs. Some have no attendants 
on duty, others only part-time help. Others form parts of larger collections. 
The smaller libraries are rendering excellent service, but for extended research 
they must depend on the facilities of larger libraries. 

Only 10 per cent of the medical libraries have over 50,000 volumes. It is this 
10 per cent which supply much of the medical research needs of the country, 
for it is their responsibility to provide many of the smaller libraries with re- 
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search materials. In theory through interlibrary loans libraries co-operate with 
each other, but in actual practice it is more often a give and receive proposi- 
tion. Excluding the National Library of Medicine, medical libraries having 
about 50,000 or more volumes lend to other libraries about 50,000 books per 
year, Which means that almost 2,000 per week are in transit. These same li- 
braries borrow less than 5 per cent of their own needs from others. 

Most of these libraries have overcrowded buildings and practically all will 
require more space within ten years. They need additional trained librarians, 
and very few have sufficient: budgets, especially for books and periodicals. 
Furthermore, there are not cnough of the larger medical libraries in the right 
places to supply all the published material that modern medical research has 
a right to expect of its libraries. The full impact of the increase in medical 
research has not yet been felt by the medical library profession, even though 
there is a much larger amount of medical material being published and the 
costs of publications have risen sharply in recent years. As medical research 
increases, its subject field widens until the medical library of today is not 
complete that does not have recent publications on chemistry, physics, and 
related fields. Many atomic problems are medical problems and the pricing of 
many of the publications on nuclear science places them beyond the means of 
the average library. The whole problem is made more difficult by the habit 
which some publishers have recently acquired of setting a special rate for 
libraries only, a higher price than anyone else pays. 

Where considerable research is carried on the library should have between 
2,500 and 3,000 periodicals on its current subscription list, and any substantial 
increase in subscription rates works havoc with the budget. It is especially 
disheartening after placing a subscription priced by the volume to receive 
shortly thereafter a printed slip stating that, owing to the many and excellent 
papers received for publication, in place of the three volumes promised for the 
year there will be four. Is it any wonder that some librarians believe a better 
election of manuscripts for publication would help solve difficult book budget 
problems? 

Almost all medical libraries have difficulty in securing realistic budgets. 
Since they are maintained chiefly for the use of their own clientele, governing 
boards are also sometimes reluctant to assume financial responsibility for 
providing the whole community with the kind of medical library service an 
expanding medical research program requires. Some libraries receive voluntary 
contributions from industry and other sources, or charge fees for library priv- 
ileges, but usually such income makes up a small part of the total cost of 
library operation. It has not yet been definitely decided who should pay the 
cost of bibliographic control of medical literature, and until this decision has 
been made it remains the responsibility of the medical library profession. The 
Consultants on Medical Research and Education, appointed by the Secretary 
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of the United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, recom- 
mended that, “In the Federal Government’s efforts to foster research and 
training in the fields of health and medicine the principle of payment of full 
costs be adopted.”’ What full costs are, was not defined. 

Even though this advice is followed, will the medical library profession be 
recognized as an essential part of the medical research program? How much 
of the money received from grants by teaching institutions actually reaches 
their own libraries, which are often the smaller libraries of the country. And 
will any of it filter through to larger medical research libraries which are not 
connected with teaching institutions, but which, through interlibrary loans 
and other services, assume a lion’s share of the medical research load? As a 
group, these forgotten libraries are rendering an important service to the 
medical research program, but sometimes must pay more than four times the 
price charged others for published materials because their importance in the 
medical research program is not generally recognized. Some of them are in a 
precarious position in that they are privately owned and controlled by mem- 
bership organizations, and their destinies are in the hands of capricious govern- 
ing bodies who have the power to curtail services or to suspend them completely. 

Most of these problems will be multiplied as the contemplated new medical 
schools are built. It is not likely that medical librarians will be consulted for 
an opinion on the best locations for them, nor is it probable that any one will 
give much consideration to the idea of placing them somewhere near existing 
medical libraries. But wherever they are located an added strain will be placed 
on the resources of existing medical libraries, and anyone predicting a utopia 
for the medical library profession in the near future is certainly a false prophet. 

Although these problems are national and even international in scope, many 
of them can be solved at the local level and with existing library resources and 
potentialities through co-operative acquisition, storage, and dissemination of 
library materials. 

The local scientific community should recognize its responsibility to provide 
all of its citizens with medical literature, even the fifth grader who thinks he 
wants a career in medicine. In a field of research where new advances are made 
constantly and with mounting costs of providing library services it is a wiser 
investment for the scientific community to centralize in its medical library the 
material needed by the public than to have up-to-date literature in the bio- 
logical sciences provided through school and public libraries. Where only two 
libraries exist in a community some degree of co-operation is possible and 
advisable. 

In addition to co-operative purchases larger communities may find it practical 
to plan a greater degree of co-operation through deposit libraries, a stack 
room type of building for the use of librarians only, having a small staff with 
minimum services available. This certainly would not only eliminate the 
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duplication of costly lesser used publications, but would also permit more 
thorough weeding of all the libraries in the area, and in some cases would even 
eliminate the need of new buildings. 

Some groups may wish to provide regular deliveries between libraries, a 
necessity for those planning deposit libraries, but also possible as well as 
practical without co-operative storage. The processes involved in borrowing 
and lending are expensive for all libraries, especially when publications must 
be wrapped and shipped. Although delivery service might not be more eco- 
nomical, the material would be available to a larger number of users more 
quickly by fast direct contact between libraries, and, considering the whole 
medical research problem, it is far less expensive than constructing adequate 
buildings and maintaining up-to-date collections wherever the use of medical 
literature is required. 

A few communities may wish greater co-operation even to the extent of 
maintaining medical bibliographic research centers with union catalogs, union 
lists of serials, and a large staff, and equipped to provide many services now 
supplied by individual medical libraries. There is an added advantage to this 
type of center, in that some mechanical equipment is available and practical 
for a larger scale operation which average medical libraries cannot afford. 
Excluding electric typewriters, microform readers, and various kinds of rapid 
copy equipment the medical library profession has found few mechanical aids 
practical for technical processes or services. 

Each community must decide what kind of plan is best suited to local needs. 
What is successful in one place may be a complete failure in another, but no 
community in or near a medical research area need wait for a rich uncle to 
leave a fortune for the project to make plans. Many large and successful enter- 
prises have had little beginnings, and it is better to start this way than to wait 
for help that may never come, or even to start big and fail. It is both easier 
and more practical to start with a small subject field and limited facilities and 
later to expand with wider coverage and more services than to begin too big 
and have to retrench later. 

As local areas plan for the needs of their own communities a natural link 
may be formed between groups across the continent and eventually around 
the world whereby material could be freely interchanged among all. 


SUMMARY 


An expanding medical research program is producing an enormous amount 
of printed material and an increasing number of library users who demand 
medical library service. Many medical libraries are recently organized, and 
are small, and are not equipped for a modern medical research program. Larger 
libraries lack space, have budget problems and need more trained librarians. 
Co-operation among libraries will help solve many of these problems. 
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Co-operative Control of Library 
Resources: A Symposium 


The Realities of Co-operation * 


By Ratpu T. EsterQuest, Librarian 


Harvard Medical Library 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Te librarian cynic, reading the literature of librarianship, must certainly 
conclude that library co-operation has three conspicuous characteristics: We 
talk about it a great deal; in spite of all our talk our accomplishments are very 
modest indeed; and co-operation is a little like religion—on Sundays and special 
days, we have an abiding faith in it, but somehow from Monday to Saturday 
we are too busy to practice what we preach. 

It is not my intention to be the cynic this afternoon. My assignment is to 
point up the realities, that is to say, the hard facts and difficulties of inter- 
library co-operation. While it is true that librarians do pay a disproportionate 
amount of lip service to co-operation, it does not follow that this is due to lack 
of sincerity. It stems rather from a lack of appreciation of the complex diffi- 
culties that attend most co-operative projects. We have more faith than 
knowledge. We have more trust than sophistication. We sing hymns of praise 
about union catalogs and union lists, and overlook such a fact as that, for 
example, the last edition of Union List of Serials and its two supplements cost 
in excess of $300,000 to compile, publish, and distribute.’ 

In a way this mental block is not easy to understand. Fundamentally all 
libraries are based on the concept of the co-operative sharing of books.? What, 
in fact, is your library or mine? Is it not a co-operative arrangement which 
enables a group of readers to share the use of a collection of books—books 
which each, individually, does not use frequently enough to justify individual 
ownership? This co-operative device, which we call a library, is not something 
that happens by itself, or merely because a few doctors get together on a 
Saturday afternoon and appoint a committee. It takes planning; it takes 
space; it takes proper equipment; it takes intelligent leadership and manage- 


* Read at the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Toronto, Canada, 
June 15-19, 1959. 

1 Letter from Wyllis E. Wright, Apri! 20, 1959. 

2 The term “books” is used throughout to mean books, periodicals, and all library ma- 
terials. 
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ment and staffing; and above all, it takes money, as those who prepare annual 
budgets know only too well. 

Co-operation among libraries is an extension of this concept of book-shar- 
ing—the concept which forms the basis of our individual libraries, and it is 
well to keep the analogy in mind as we examine its realities. 

The difficulties of interlibrary co-operation are numerous and complex, and 
I have compiled a list of only ten major ones, difficulties which seem to me to 
be pertinent to the current medical library scene. It is my hope that the enu- 
meration of them will chart some of the sharp rocks in the river bed, so that we 
can steer our uncertain craft with a little pre-knowledge based upon the ex- 
perience of others. These ten difficulties are not arranged in any particular 
order, but for each, I have tried to find some kind of answer, some means of 
resolution, so that our outlook need not be a gloomy one. 

Difficulty No. 1 is the tradition that interlibrary co-operation is a part-time 
extra effort of a committee of busy librarians. A recent issue of Special Libraries 
described the means by which a group of librarians in and around Oak Ridge 
compiled a union list of serials by putting in “every Tuesday evening for 
eight months.” The spokesman for this group seemed proud of this accomplish- 
ment, whereas she might more properly have hung her head in shame. We 
don’t look with approval on efforts to build and operate a library by commit- 
tees of volunteer ladies, do we? How can we accept without embarrassed apolo- 
gies the concept of creating a needed bibliographic tool without proper budget 
and staff, including appropriate administrative leadership? Please do not 
misunderstand me. It is not my intention to disparage the many useful products 
of volunteer action, but I do submit that our tendency to think of all co- 
operative projects in terms of volunteer efforts has handicapped many of the 
most important ones, in that, in the face of the magnitude of such tasks, the 
manpower forces that are mustered are grossly inadequate. 

Most librarians have an intense devotion to service, which may account for 
this willingness to take on additional tasks, almost indefinitely, without facing 
the realities of leadership and man-hours of labor. Thus, co-operative projects 
are more often planned than executed simply because we are not prepared 
mentally to think honestly about the price tag. 

Answer: In planning any co-operative project, provide properly for all the 
needs of man power and especially for appropriate administrative leadership. 

Difficulty No. 2. The sharing with other libraries the use of a book, as, for 
example, in a co-operative storage library situation, implies delays for readers. 
A next-door neighbor and I may agree to share the cost of buying and main- 
taining a single lawnmower. The advantage to me lies in the money I save, 
but I must recognize the fact that there may be Saturdays when my neighbor 
will be using our common lawnmower at just the time when I want to cut my 
own grass. The moral is that sharing should be limited to tools that are not 
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needed often or the use of which may be postponed without serious inconven- 
ience. This principle a reader does in fact accept when he chooses to rely on 
the library copy of a book or journal as a substitute for a personal copy, know- 
ing that competitive demand may occasionally cause delays. The choice is a 
wise one only in cases where delays and temporary inaccessibility are not apt 
to be crucial. 

Answer: Interlibrary co-operation should be concerned only with infre- 
quently-used books and journals which, when needed, are not going to be 
needed urgently. 

Difficulty No. 3 is a facet of Difficulty No. 2. Co-operative sharing of re- 
sources is apt to result in certain books and journals being located at an incon- 


central storage library involves selected, less-used books being shelved at a 
distance; a joint-acquisitions program places certain items on distant shelves; 
the interlibrary loan principle implies that non-owned items are available to 
readers only from an institution at a distance. 

Answer: Every interlibrary project involving a distance factor should plan 
to use reasonable and appropriate devices to lessen the barrier of distance, such 
as, teletype, efficient messenger and delivery service, and a quick locating 
mechanism. In addition, we need to impress upon ourselves and our readers 
that, in the case of much of the less-used literature, it is incorrect to assume 
that the alternatives are: (1) having an item at a distance, or (2) having it in 
the home library, when the actual alternatives are in fact: (1) having the item 
at a distance, or (2) not having it available at all. 

Difficulty No. 4. Co-operation costs money. Our libraries are based upon the 
premise that it is cheaper to provide single copies of books for a community 
of readers than it would be for each reader to buy and house his own copies. 
But this is not the same as saying that a library can be run for nothing. The 
Library of the New York Academy of Medicine is an amazingly inexpensive 
device for meeting book needs in the New York medical community, but I 
remind you that the annual budget of that library is $285,000. Let us recognize 
that this principle holds in the analogous situation of the co-operative sharing 
of resources between and among libraries. The Midwest Inter-Library Center 
in Chicago is a money-saving mechanism, in that it stores and co-operatively 
acquires less-used research materials for twenty participating university 
libraries, but it does not perform these labors without cost. The twenty mem- 
bers of MILC are committing themselves this year to an operating budget for 
the Center of $108,000. This is co-operation with a price tag. But without the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center, the twenty libraries would be doing a much 
less adequate job of coping with the less-used books problem, and the total 
cost among the twenty would be much greater. 

Answer: Recognize that effective and purposeful co-operation costs money. If 
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the particular project is a proper one, its total cost, though it may seem high, 
will be less than the cost of doing the same thing or getting the same results 
individually. 

Difficulty No. 5. Co-operation is ill-defined. For example, confusion arises 
out of the fact that co-operative storage is commonly misunderstood to mean 
that a library must “give up” some of its regularly-used books to a superlibrary. 
Sophisticated librarians know otherwise. They recognize that when two or 
more libraries participate in a properly conceived book-sharing project 
whether it be interlibrary-lending, storage, or joint-buying—it must be con- 
cerned with less-used books exclusively and must be thought of as a device for 
providing supplementing services only. That is to say that co-operation among 
medical libraries must concern itself with out-of-the-way titles, like the Jrish 
Dental Review, not run-of-the mill titles, like the Journal of Biological Chemistry. 
It seems to help also to remember that co-operation among libraries falls into 
two distinct classes: (a) those devices that serve to locate and mobilize for use 
existing library resources, such as, union lists, union catalogs, interlibrary 
loans, and co-operative storage; and (b) those devices that serve to develop or 
add to existing resources, co-operative buying programs like the Farmington 
Plan, for example. 

Answer: Clear thinking. Always think of co-operative programs as being 
concerned with materials for supplementing the at-home collection. 

Difficulty No. 6. Different libraries have different needs. What is sauce for 
the goose, may not be healthy for the gander. Two small hospital libraries, 
two blocks apart, could appropriately share the ownership and use of a single 
file of the Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease. Two large medical school 
libraries, even in the same city, could not. Each requires a file of its own. The 
two large libraries could more properly share a single file of Acta Physiologica 
Polonica, which ought to be available for the readers of each library, but 
which neither library would use very often. A recurring difficulty arises when 
we strain to find an appropriate item for a large library and a small library to 
share. The problem of what to share is a complex one, because our libraries 
differ in type and subject scope as well as in size. 

Answer: Initial co-operation should be limited to problems for which there 
is a broad common denominator of interest and need. Let us not dissipate our 
energies at the thankless task of blanketing into a project libraries that do not 
have a compelling interest merely in order to broaden the base of support. Let 
us also limit our energies to library materials that offer maximum tangible 
results. It is common sense, for example, to limit storage or joint-purchase 
efforts to serials. And finally, let us select for co-operative projects such plans 
as have the maximum degree of reciprocity. The degree of reciprocity, if real- 
istically appraised, can be a handy guide by which the success of a co-operative 
effort may be predicted. 

Difficulty No. 7 is the inconvenience of co-operation and the tedious labor 
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involved in it. It is easier to sit in committee and plan a union list of serials 
than it is to perform the inevitable labor of checking one’s library holdings 
against a master list. 

Answer: Be realistic about the cost. Budget for co-operation, and hire the 
necessary staff to get the job done. 

Difficulty No. 8 is the high cost of caring for and servicing large numbers of 
little-used books. Let us imagine a hypoihetical cooperative storage library 
with an annual operating and amortization budget of $50,000. It is supported 
by ten participating libraries, the largest of which pays $7,200 per year as its 
fair share, and last year requested and used from the co-operatively-stored 
collection a total of 24 items. This library, therefore, paid for service at the 
rate of $300 per item, and its business manager might be expected to ask if 
the volumes borrowed were really so rare and important, and if it might not 
have been better for the library to own the needed 24 books, doubtless for 
much less money than $300 each? This seems, on the surface, to be a good 
question, and librarians must be prepared with an answer. My own answer is, 
first, that research today demands access to an enormous array of library 
materials and does not tell us in advance which occasional, individual items it 
is going to need at any given moment. Thus libraries that support research 
must stock thousands upon thousands of volumes against the day when some 
one volume among them is going to be critically needed. Second, the least-used 
portion of the large research library is the part that makes it an important 
library. The British Museum is a great library, not because of the common, 
used-every-day items, but because of the dust-covered, unique volumes that 
repose in its stacks awaiting an important call. And finally, if a large library, 
or any library, were to identify and isolate the least-used 10 per cent of its 
books, and then to make cost studies concerning them, it would quickly develop 
some staggering unit costs when figured on a per-circulation basis. 

Answer: Face up to the fact that it can be fantastically expensive to provide 
access to the variety of less-used books that modern research requires. 

Difficulty No. 9 is inequality of return. In every co-operative project, some 
libraries derive greater immediate benefits than others. 

Answer: Take the long view. In any community, the family with children 
gets more out of the tax-supported school system than the childless family. 
Yet we believe in the public school concept because we recognize the long- 
range community-wide benefits that derive from an educated electorate. In 
an interlibrary project, the benefits to a given library may not materialize 
until twenty years have passed. 

Difficulty No. 10. Since the National Library of Medicine is prepared to 
supplement our collections with photocopies of needed materials, we sometimes 
wonder if co-operation among groups of medical libraries within a city or 
region might be a redundant effort. 

Answer: The magnitude of the job requires sharing all along the line. In 
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each local situation, we must strive for the degree of self-sufficiency that is 
appropriate to the needs and the resources available, and we must define the 
scope of that self-sufficiency in as precise terms as possible. It is my conviction 
that we should meet our needs within our own communities and regions as 
best we can before turning to the National Library of Medicine. 

My conclusions are these: Co-operation among libraries is essential in our 
society today, just as jointly supported libraries themselves became essential 
a hundred years ago. But proper co-operation among libraries is a mechanism 
that takes as much, or more, hard work, money, staff, and imaginative leader- 
ship as the operation of a first-class library itself. 











Co-operative Control of Library 
Resources: A Symposium 


Report of the New York Area Project* 


By Ericu MEyERHOFF, Librarian 


State University of New York, Downstate 
Medical Center, Brooklyn, New York 


T E need for co-operation has been cogently presented by Wesley Draper. 
Since the facts he has presented are truly alarming, it may not surprise you 
that in the New York Metropolitan Area the problem of co-operation is worked 
upon at various levels in our academic educational structure and by various 
agencies. Thus in addition to the Committee on Interlibrary Co-operation 
among Medical and Science Libraries in the New York Metropolitan Area, 
the Council of Higher Educational Institutions in New York City, specifically 
its Library Steering and Advisory Committee, the Metropolitan College Inter- 
library Association, the Special Libraries Association, and the Medical Society 
of the County of Kings and the State University of New York in their joint 
library plans, all are concerned with our problem. I shall describe briefly their 
activities. 

The Council of Higher Educational Institutions in New York City, consists 
of 22 colleges and received a charter from the Board of Regents in December 
1957. This Council was organized to try to settle co-operatively such matters 
as a common academic calendar for all of the institutions, to agree on a system 
of open transfers of students from one institution to the other without loss of 
credits, to raise academic standards by means of regular exchanges of professors, 
to establish a joint film library and an Interlibrary Storage Center. It created 
four committees to deal with these areas, but the one which interests us here 
is the Library Steering and Advisory Committee of the Council. For the first 
time a committee devoted to library co-operation included high level adminis- 
trators of the universities and colleges. This committee was headed by Father 
Clark of Fordham University and included Dr. Newsom, President of New 
York University, and Dr. Edward B. McMenamin, the Assistant Provost of 
Columbia University. In order to make it more representative its membership 
was increased to 19. The librarians of important nonacademic libraries were 
included; among them were our Miss Annan of the New York Academy of 


* Read at the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Toronto, Canada, 
June 15-19, 1959 
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Medicine, Mr. Freehafer of the New York Public Library and Dr. Gosnell, 
Librarian of the New York State Library. 
At its first meeting the committee approved the following proposals: 


1. That a paid Library Consultant be added to the staff of the Council for a two-year 
period, on the basis of a total budget of $50,000, or $25,000 per year, as soon as funds 
were available through a foundation grant. This would be for the purpose of: 

a. Identifying specific and general areas of library activity in which co-operative efforts 
would be most fruitful in strengthening library resources and services. 

b. Developing bases of agreement among institutions of higher education. 

c. Assessing the practicability of various forms of joint storage. 

d. Developing plans for specializing in the acquisition of materials for advanced study. 

2. The establishment of a legal agency, with independent authority to receive and spend 
money and to acquire and hold title to property, including books; to provide library 
services directly to readers; to serve other libraries as a kind of Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for these libraries; and to subcontract its responsibilities to other public and pri- 
vate agencies. Mr. Lincoln’s efforts and accomplishments in the development of 
this program, including the formation of the Metropolitan College Interlibrary Associa- 
tion, with its potential of sixty colleges in New York City, New Jersey, Westchester, 
and Long Island, are of great significance. 


It also suggested specific areas which the library consultant should explore 
and these were: 


The Library Consultant will work closely with the Council staff and the Library Committee 

for the purpose of: 

a. Identifying specific and general areas of library activity in which co-operative efforts 
would be most fruitful in strengthening library resources and services to higher edu- 
cation. 

b. Developing bases of agreement aniong institutions of higher education in sharing spe- 
cialized collections. 

c. Assessing the practicability of various forms of joint storage and ownership of library 
resources. 

d. Developing plans for specialization in acquisition of materials for advanced study and 
research. 

e. Implementing and developing projects, such as: 

Project 1. To develop a Directory of Libraries as a complement to the existing Library 
Directory which might give the following basic information: 

a. Description of what they have to do. 

b. Policies on interlibrary activity. 

c. Hours of service. 

d. Fees, services to students. 

e. Services rendered by library staff. 

Project 2. To make a pilot study on the position of the college and university librarian for 
the purpose of: 

a. Identifying supervisory and administrative skills required. 

b. Determination of the elements present in a sound working relationship with the college 
or university administration. 

c. Determination of the elements required in a good library public relations policy. 
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Project 3. To make a study of the acquisition policies of the Metropolitan Libraries to de- 

termine: 

a. Purchasing procedures now in existence. 

b. Possible steps which might be taken to prevent needless duplication through interinsti- 
tutional co-operation. 

c. Other possible steps which might be considered for eliminating avoidable duplications 
such as the employment of mechanical devices. 

Project 4. To investigate and suggest those services and library areas which might be better 
operated on a joint basis at an off-campus center and which would act as a supplementary 
service if used jointly. 

Project 5. To develop a policy which might be used as a basis for the purchase and use of 
all types of nonbook informational materials and equipment. 

Project 6. To identify those technical materials and equipment which lend themselves to 
joint ownership and to determine the policy for their usage. 

Project 7. To identify those specific and general areas of library service which lend themselves 
to co-operative effort and to suggest where co-operative effort would be most fruitful in 
strengthening library resources and services for advanced degree study, research pro- 
grams, undergraduate needs and special curricula developments. 

Project 8. To develop and print a directory of all nonbook items held by Metropolitan 
Libraries. 

Project 9. To study and to identify the various avenues of interinstitutional co-operation 
which might be possible in New York City. 


Subsequently on March 19, 1958 the Executive Director of the Council, 
Dr. R. L. Lincoln, was able to announce that the Avalon Corporation had 
given a grant of $50,000 covering two years. With this grant the council set 
out to hire a consultant, office space, and secretarial help. 

Almost simultaneously, the Metropolitan College Interlibrary Association 
was organized and immediately worked closely together with the Council. 
Geographically this organization includes the entire Metropolitan area, Long 
Island, parts of New Jersey, and its membership consists of many of the smaller 
and out-of-town colleges. A constitution was drawn up and three main ob- 
jectives were established: 


1. To foster efficient use of library resources particularly for the small college library in 
the area. 

2. To advise the Council of Higher Educational Institutions. 

3. To co-operate with any of the Councils’ programs. 


The organization then elected to work on certain specific projects to imple- 
ment these objectives: 


1. A limited Farmington Plan for the college libraries, 

2. A union catalog of periodicals of small libraries with unique holdings. 

3. Co-operative use of equipment (e.g., photocopy devices). It is planned to make joint 
purchases of equipment which the college libraries cannot afford individually, and to 
make such equipment available for common use. 

4. Co-operative use of machine processes (I.B.M.) 

5. Establishment of a clearing house for professional information, ranging from purchase 

discounts to binding prices. 
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THE MeEpicat LIBRARY PROJECT 


Just as the Council of Higher Educational Institutions consisted not only of 
librarians but of high level administrators, so the Committee for Interlibrary 
Co-operation among Medical and Scientific Libraries in the New York Metro- 
politan Area also had from the beginning the benevolent interest of the deans 
of the medical schools of New York City. The entire effort, of course, was 
spearheaded by the New York Academy of Medicine and its librarian. It may 
not be amiss to give some background to this activity. A number of major 
medical libraries were and are faced with urgent space needs. Among these are 
the medical libraries of Columbia University, Cornell University, Memorial 
Center for Cancer, the New York Academy of Medicine, and the Medical 
Society of the County of Kings. All of these institutions were contemplating 
new buildings. Cornell and Memorial Hospital were thinking of a joint build- 
ing and they had hired a consultant, Mr. Frederick C. Wood, an engineer, who 
later drew up a tentative plan for a depository facility for all medical and 
science libraries in the Metropolitan Area. The deans of the medical schools 
met with representatives of the New York Academy of Medicine and not only 
agreed in principle on the desirability of a joint facility for lesser used library 
materials but pledged financial support to such a venture. As a result, the 
New York Academy of Medicine called a conference on March 29, 1958 to see 
if a plan could be devised to “‘(1) aid in solving the problem of storage of library 
material, at the same time making it available on call; (2) decrease the ever 
increasing cost of library operation, yet maintain a high level of performance; 
(3) devise some co-operative plan of purchasing and cataloging; and (4) develop 
any other ideas which would improve library services in this metropolitan 
area.”’ This meeting has been expertly discussed in a joint report by H. R. Craig 
and J. W. Felter, “Co-operation or Chaos,” in the BULLETIN 46: 381-388, 1958 
and it will not be necessary to repeat the contents of this report here. It was 
important for future developments that Gertrude Annan was asked to take 
up the chairmanship of a body that has come to be known as the Committee 
for Interlibrary Co-operation among Medical and Scientific Libraries in the 
New York Metropolitan area. 

A point which Ralph Esterquist has made to-day was quickly appreciated, 
and it is characteristic of all these efforts towards co-operation in our area, 
namely that co-operation costs money and needs the full-time attention of a 
qualified person or staff. It cannot be a part-time activity. The chairman of 
the committee was fully aware of this and efforts were made to raise money. 
Meanwhile it was felt that the group should begin to do the things it could do 
on a part-time basis. Thus, one of the first tasks, initiated by Mrs. Bready of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, was a listing of journals indexed by the 
Current List of Medical Literature and not received regularly by the New York 
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Academy of Medicine, about 210 titles. This list was checked against the 
catalog of the Libraries of Columbia University and Kings County Medical 
Society and subsequently by 8 other libraries in the area. At the same time 
various libraries pledged to subscribe or solicit titles on this list, e.g. the New 
York Academy of Medicine took 56 titles, Kings County 25, Squibb Institute 
4, Albert Einstein 6, and Memorial Center for Cancer 6. The list of unavail- 
able publications was thus reduced to 77. This remainder includes titles, as 
Mr. Fleming pointed out, which may not be desirable for any library in the 
area. Therefore, the titles indexed in the Current List will be examined to deter- 
mine which titles are considered desirable for this area. 

A second project, already under way, is the co-ordination of holdings of 
regularly received journals not indexed in the Current List. The holdings of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, the Medical Society of the County of Kings, 
and Columbia are being brought together. Other libraries will also list their 
holdings. Eventually, this will give us a union list of medical periodicals in 
the New York Area. The purpose of these efforts, however, is to establish a 
basis for the reduction of duplication of lesser used titles. The work on this 
project has been slow because of differences among libraries in the method of 
citation of journals. 

As has been mentioned, the committee also received a plan for a depository 
center drawn up by Mr. Wood and circulated to the medical and scientific 
libraries. The New York Academy of Medicine investigated possible locations 
for such a center and found an industrial building close to it in which space 
may be rented. A subcommittee was formed, headed by Mr. Fleming, of Co- 
iumbia Medical Library, to study and plan for the types and age of materials 
to be included in the depository library and to define possible services of such 
a center. 

At this point some foundations have already pledged money and Dr. H. R. 
Craig, Director of the New York Academy, is actively exploring other resources 
to raise money not only for a study of interlibrary co-operation but for the 
actual establishment of a depository library. This center will have daily de- 
livery service to libraries, extensive photoduplicating equipment and teletype 
communication. 

Another group which has been active in this area is a committee of the 
Science and Technology Group of the New York Chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association. Under the chairmanship of Ann McAnn of Squibb this 
group has met five times during the past year. The Engineering Society Li- 
brary, The Engineering Library of Columbia University, The Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, The American Iron and Steel Institute, The New York 
Public Library, the Chemists’ Club and others are attempting to co-operate 
to bring the resources of their libraries to the attention of persons who need 
them and to establish an acquisitions program, a local, specialized Farmington 
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Plan. They have been working on a questionnaire which should help to char- 
acterize and describe their collections in more detail than is given currently in 
the directories; the result will be a detailed quantitative breakdown of each 
library’s holdings into the number of volumes each library has in a specific 
subject field. 

Finally, the Medical Society of the County of Kings and the State University 
of New York Downstate Medical Center have been negotiating for a joint 
library. If this plan is realized the resources of both libraries can be effectively 
combined. Under a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation the architectural 
firm of O’Connor and Kelham worked as consultants for this project. They 
have already drawn plans for such a library. In principle there has been agree- 
ment that such a joint operation is highly desirable and of benefit to both 
parties. The funds for such an undertaking must still be raised. 

You can see that co-operation among libraries is actively pursued by many 
agencies in the New York area. Ralph Esterquist has already referred to the 
librarian cynic who views these activities with a jaundiced eye. There is good 
reason for cautious optimism, however. The people who are devoted to this 
problem are in earnest to get results. This time not only librarians but top ad- 
ministrators are intimately involved in these efforts. No single group attempts 
an overall solution to the problem of co-operation; instead various groups are 
dealing with specific areas of interest with some hope of success. 


Note: The Library Consultant appointed by the Council of Higher Educa- 
tional Institutions to conduct the two-year study is Warren James Haas, for- 
merly Assistant Librarian, Reader Services, John Hopkins University Library. 
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By Marre Harvin, Reference Librarian 


National Library of Medicine 


Ti E National Library of Medicine’s wealth of resources combined with the 
Library’s stated purpose of making these materials available to all who have 
need of them give rise to many possibilities for co-operation with other libraries. 
The Current List, the published Author Catalog, and the reference service come to 
mind immediately, but perhaps the closest and certainly the most frequent 
person-to-person, or library-to-library contact occurs in the interlibrary loan 
service. In 1957 when we discontinued lending to individuals and photocopying 
free or for a small charge, other libraries and librarians became our only clien- 
tele. This choosing of other libraries had two major justifications: (1) the photo- 
copying for individuals’ reprint files had taken on absurd proportions; and 
(2) our desire to serve as a library which supplements other collections instead 
of one that replaces them. 

It is the latter reason which forms the core of co-operation between our loan 
service and other libraries. This supplementary function has several aspects. 
First, we feel our responsibility is to supply only the material not already in the 
requesting library. For most libraries represented by this audience, this means 
the old titles, the less-used foreign material, and the esoteric items such as the 
Transactions of the Conference on the Obese Mouse. Second, we believe those 
metropolitan areas already rich in medical literature resources—such as the one 
represented on the panel today—would naturally try to be as self-sustaining as 
finances and co-operative effort could make them. Such efforts will give the pa- 
trons in these areas faster service, more ‘‘tailor-made” service, and for those 
ubiquitous wrong references, more efficient service. Individual treatment can- 
not be accorded each request handled by our highly-routinized operation which 
grinds out about 75,000 each year at a total cost of approximately $150,000, 
or $2.00 per order. In the long run, when areas such as New York, Detroit, 
and Chicago help themselves, they are helping us give better service to those 
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areas with fewer library resources. Third, we are glad tosupplement the facilities 
of those medium-sized libraries in less urban areas which have served as the only 
good collection in the region for years and have perhaps felt the interlibrary 
loan strain from the smaller hospital and government agency libraries near by. 
We would be happy to drain off some of these, although the “rush” material 
will always be served best locally. 

A fourth way in which we like to serve only as a supplementary aid is in 
the amount of reference work required to correct or complete some of the cita- 
tions to the literature. This problem is at least as old as time and even the new 
machine-methods of bibliographic compilation make no promise to eradicate 
all errors. Libraries with good collections of bibliographic tools can render a real 
service to NLM and to other libraries everywhere by helping the smaller li- 
braries check and complete their references. Of course, we are always glad to 
search those of the older or more obscure literature not indexed in the tools in 
your collections if you will give us all the information you can about them. 
At the present time, NLM spends approximately $185.00 each week searching 
these incorrect or incomplete references. You will forgive me, then, if I para- 
phrase Mary Tudor by saying, “when I am dead and opened, you shall find 
‘Verify’ lying in my heart;’’ and if there’s room, in parentheses will follow, 
“or give source.” 

Although we are always ready to supply material not in a specific library, we 


applaud all co-operative effort in the belief that the resulting pyramidal struc- 
ture among libraries assures better service to library patrons. 


Note: Further clarification of the National Library of Medicine’s statement that it honors 
interlibrary loan requests for ‘‘material not in the local library,” has appeared in the NLM 
News, September, 1959. 
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By WINIFRED SEWELL, Librarian 


Squibb Institute for Medical Research 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


\ \ HEN we were planning this symposium I asked, “Why does the indus- 
trial library get special attention? Why not have talks on the implications of 
co-operative control of library resources for hospital libraries, medical society 
libraries, medical school libraries, and all the other kinds of health libraries?” 
I was told “You get special consideration because you have the money!”’ 

It is pleasant to be considered affluent, but I assure you that I do not feel the 
least bit like a Santa Claus or “Sugar Daddy,” if that is the implication. It is 
certainly true that the very existence of an industrial library depends on its 
being an integral part of a profit-making organization. The drug industry in the 
broadest sense makes its profits through improving the health of the nation. 
When you pay $5.00 for an antibiotic today you are not buying just a few pills 
which will cure your pneumonia. You may be buying a saving of up to $1,000 in 
the hospital bills and lost earnings your illness would have cost you 30 years 
ago (1). And your $5.00 is really working for you twice, because about 50 cents 
of it is going back into research (including industrial library activities) which 
will create more drugs to give you additional bonuses in good health. In a sense, 
through its saving of hospital bills and its prevention of loss of working time, 
good health is itself money. 

I am sure I do not have to belabor this attitude with members of the Medical 
Library Association, most of whom gain their professional satisfactions and re- 
wards from being members of a health team. But it illustrates two points I 
should like to make. First, all of our libraries are making money in the sense that 
they are working directly or indirectly toward the increased health of the na- 
tion. Secondly, if one accepts the proposition that our goal is common, then 
anything I have to say about industry’s requirements of a regional library ap- 
plies to some extent to every other library in the Medical Library Association. 

The first benefit which we can receive from a regional library is the saving of 
space for our individual collections. I do not know how much our library is 
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charged for each square foot of stack space, but I do know that the overhead 
figures in our budget are large. In industry we are competing for space with both 
research and production facilities and we are aware that we should limit our- 
selves to the minimum area in which we can supply efficiently our company’s 
information needs. For about four years now, I have considered our space at 
the Squibb Institute to be adequate. Since our library is a working collection 
rather than a historical one, we have been able to keep our collection of books 
and journals at almost constant size by a program of routine disposal of many 
journal sets after a limited period of years—say five or ten. With a thirty-three- 
year-old library, it is a challenge to keep the dead wood moving from our 
shelves, and I still have my eye on several sets which can be disposed of as our 
current collection expands. If we can look forward to same-day service for 
needed periodicals from a regional library, I think I should not have to ask for 
additional space for another ten or fifteen years—perhaps never, as telegraphic 
facsimile transmission and similar services come into everyday use. 

The key to the last sentence is the expression “same-day service,” for though 
we are located midway between New York and Philadelphia—two of the most 
important areas of medical activity in the country—we are just far enough 
away from each that we have held many infrequently used sets of periodicals for 
the convenience of having them immediately when we need them. One of the 
important activities of our library is the supplying of documents to support the 
registration of our products with the U.S. Food and Drug Administration and in 
foreign countries. We have estimated that the cost of a day’s delay in getting 
materials for registration would be at least $300, assuming for the product 
registered an annual sales volume of $100,000, about the minimum a company 
would hope to receive from a new product. We could afford to pay for quite a 
few square feet of storage space in order to save that $300. Taking the more 
positive approach, if we could receive same-day service for all of our requests, 
we could save money on storage costs at the same time we maintained our pres- 
ent time schedules. To be wholly satisfactory the service should also supply 
intelligent answers concerning the information in a specific journal when it is 
requested by phone. 

Another problem in pharmaceutical industry libraries which can be eased 
by regional co-operation is the constant expansion of our fields of interest. As 
little as five years ago, many pharmaceutical houses were not much involved 
with psychology, and I had not heard the word ‘“psychopharmacology.” 
Last year tranquilizers accounted for around $175,000,000 in sales, the third 
largest product group among ethical pharmaceuticals (2). Suddenly we have 
many requests for books and journals in the fields of psychology and neurology. 
Another new field is that of radioactive isotopes. It has become increasingly 
difficult with even a most liberal budget to have in the individual library a 
respectable proportion of nearly 200,000 articles of potential pharmaceutical 
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interest being published each year (3). A co-operative regional center could 
expand the resources of each participating library by providing easier access 
to the collections of other participants. In the New York region, we have also 
worked out a plan for co-operative acquisition and retention of materials and 
our library has added several pharmacy journals indexed by Current List of 
Medical Literature because they were not found to be available elsewhere in 
our area. The veterinary field is not as well covered in the New York region as 
it might be, and I am sure that this situation can also be remedied through co- 
operative acquisition. 

A regional collection could perhaps serve industrial libraries in another way. 
There is a certain type of monograph which may have more value as a thought 
stimulator than as an actual reference work. If a single library purchases 
such a monograph it may lie on the shelves for five or ten years and be 
read by only one or two people. Certainly, one idea which it gives a research 
man may be worth many times its cost. But that book might have had much 
wider use if it had become a part of a traveling library which could stay in each 
organization for a month or two and then be passed on. Such a traveling collec- 
tion would contain volumes which an individual library could never justify 
purchasing for itself. Perhaps further investigation will show this idea not to 
be feasible, but it is only one of the potential experiments which regional 
co-operation could foster. 

One of the peculiarities of the pharmaceutical business may be an asset in the 
participation of its libraries in a regional plan. Ninety per cent of all prescrip- 
tions today are for drugs which were not in existence ten years ago (4). It is 
therefore not surprising that, in a recent study of our library information work, 
we found that more than a quarter of the 1,100 references used in November 
and December 1957 were from 1957 journals. Only about a fifth were from 
journals published before 1950. Recent periodicals are at a premium and we 
sometimes subscribe to three or four copies to be sure they are available to our 
whole staff on demand. Within a year or two at least one duplicate set could be 
disposed of to a regional center while it would still be of great value to supple- 
ment the resources of libraries in academic organizations and foundations de- 
voted to more basic research. Conversely, it is extremely important to us that 
there be a minimum of restrictions on our borrowing of current unbound 
journals from other libraries. 

Practically everything I have said so far emphasizes a rather obvious point. 
Regional co-operation can and should save individual libraries money. Though 
I would be the first to hope that my own organization might make a generous 
contribution to a regional center, I think such a center will be on a much 
sounder basis if all of us think of it in terms of our own library budgets. Much 
of the savings which the center will provide will probably be in money not 
spent for increases in service or space expansion rather than in actual 
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reductions in current expenses, but such economies are nevertheless tangible 
and should be thus presented to our administrators. 

During the past year the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association has set 
up a Committee on Pharmaceutical Literature Control within its Research and 
Development Section, an acknowledgement, I feel, that increased effectiveness 
and economy can be accomplished through co-operation. 

By now you are all aware that I am an ardent crusader for co-operation. My 
reasons, no doubt, are personal and perhaps a little emotional, but I am con- 
vinced they are sound. When a group of pharmaceutical librarians started to 
publish Unlisted Drugs 11 years ago, I think that the 18 librarians who agreed 
to participate had no idea how much work was involved. Yet almost all of 
those who started have continued and we now have 25 contributing libraries. 
If they were not receiving more from Unlisted Drugs than the cost expended in 
hours of labor, I am sure they would have stopped long ago. It is the continued 
month by month contributions from these various libraries, large or small, 
which makes me a “true believer” in library co-operation. 
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By Scotr ApaAms, Program Director 
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National Science Foundation 


Meoereat librarians are no strangers to the curiously abstract and mildly 
frenetic world of scientific information. Medicine was the first of the sciences to 
develop a literature sizeable enough to require the imposition of bibliographical 
controls; Plouquet in a very real sense was the spiritual grandparent of the IBM 
707. Furthermore, the medical profession of 125 years ago was first to cry warn- 
ing that the world was publishing too many scientific books for its own good—a 
cry now echoed by every scientific profession. 

There are very few medical librarians who have not assisted in the prepara- 
tion of papers, or guided their clients through the mazes of journal publication. 
The Medical Library Association has concerned itself with the economics of 
scientific journal publication, with the co-ordination of abstracting services, 
with the exchange, national and international, of publications, with the co- 
operative building of library resources, with punched cards and Flexowriter 
tapes. I should guess that at least half of you have been involved in discussions 
with enthusiasts to whom the unique vision has been given that all medical 
literature should be stored on tape, for push-button retrieval. 

In short, all these activities which some call “documentation,” and we at the 
National Science Foundation, ‘‘scientific information,” are well known to you. 
M. Jourdain would observe that medical librarians have been talking prose all 
their lives. 

This makes my task of describing the activities of the Office of Science Infor- 
mation Services (OSIS) of the National Science Foundation appreciably easier; 
we talk the same language. 

Medical librarians, of course, have been doing all these things longer and 
better than other library groups; yet all special librarians to some extent and at 
some time in their careers become involved in science information activities. 
What, then, are the differences between the job which OSIS tries to do, and that 
performed by conventional science libraries? 

Many particular and even unique functions will become apparent in the fol- 
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lowing account. Let me preface my description, however, by offering some 
generalizations: 

1. OSIS attempts to visualize the entire complex of communication, national 
and international, throughout the entire range of the sciences and the 
technologies. 

2. OSIS attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of this communication, and to 
encourage and support efforts to improve any segment clearly in need of 
betterment. 

3. OSIS attempts to support research and experimental efforts to devise 
new techniques for communicating information. 

4. OSIS has no direct operations; it exists to stimulate and co-ordinate the 
work of others. It performs advisory and guidance services for the organ- 
ized sciences relating to their communication problems, but of itself it 
produces nothing, nor does it own a library, or do translating. 

The basic Act establishing the National Science Foundation in 1950 has as 
one of its objectives the promotion of interchange of information among scien- 
tists. This action reflected the increasing concern of top government advisors in 
the problem of the accelerating rate of growth of scientific and technical litera- 
ture following World War II. The Office of Scientific Information, as it was 
originally named, initiated programs supporting research in the mechanization 
of information, the translation of Russian scientific journals, the co-ordination 
of abstracting services, the improvement of the availability of report literature, 
and the like. 

Then, as you all know, a quasi-astronomical event took place in the late fall 
of 1956 which brought the problem of scientific information and its utilization 
forcibly to the attention of the Congress, the American public, and of the 
President’s scientific advisors. Following several Congressional hearings and a 
discussion by the Scientific Advisory Committee to the President, the Office of 
Science Information Services has been furnished with the following new and 
additional responsibilities and authorities: 


a. The National Defense Education Act of 1958. Title IX directs the National Science 
Foundation to establish a Science Information Service which would (1) provide, or 
arrange for the provision of, indexing, abstracting, translating, and other services lead- 
ing to a more effective dissemination of scientific information, and (2) undertake pro- 
grams to develop improved methods, including mechanized systems, for making scientific 
information available. The Act also provided for the establishment of an advisory Science 
Information Council. By law, the Director of the National Library of Medicine is ex- 
officio a member of the Council. 

b. Recommendations from the Science Advisory Committee that the National Science 
Foundation take the leadership in bringing about effective co-ordination of the various 
scientific information activities within the Federal Government. The original White 
House press release of December 7, 1958, was followed by Executive Order 10807 of 
March 13, 1959, which in addition to creating the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology as a planning and co-ordinating agency for Government science activities, 
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specifically required the Foundation to take this leadership, and the other Federal 
Agencies whose programs involved scientific information to co-operate with and assist 
the Foundation. 


OSIS, therefore, has both Congressional and Executive mandates to do 
something to improve communication in the sciences, and the necessary author- 
ity to do it. This, as you can well imagine, represents not only a heavy responsi- 
bility, but also one of the most exciting challenges of our times. 

Before describing some of the things OSIS is doing in answer to this challenge, 
I want to tell you how we are not going about this business. A considerable 
amount of pressure was brought to bear on the Congress to create an Institute, 
Russian style, to provide centralized abstracting, translation and similar serv- 
ices. As we all know, there is no stronger Western scientific tradition than that 
of independence of the organized sciences, and their desire to perpetuate their 
stewardship for their scientific literatures. 

This point was well established both in Congressional hearings and in the 
discussions of the President’s Scientific Advisory Committee. OSIS, therefore, 
follows a basic policy of assistance and support to the organized sciences and 
technologies in their own efforts to improve their communication. 

To advise OSIS, and to assist it in accomplishing its mission, two groups have 
been formed. The first, the Science Information Council, was created by the 
National Defense Education Act to consult on policy. The second, the Federal 
Advisory Committee on Scientific Information, is an interagency co-ordination 
mechanism, which, through special subcommittees, assists OSIS to find solu- 
tions for problems affecting more than one Government agency. 

Through OSIS, to recapitulate, the National Science Foundation acts to meet 
the needs of the sciences and technologies. It does this through a system of 
grants and contracts administered with a push-pull procedure—here responding 
to a well-organized presentation, there assisting to stimulate and help formulate 
proposals where they are imperfectly realized, or where organization does not 
exist. All proposals and applications for grants are submitted to panels of out- 
side reviewers in an attempt to elicit the best and most objective comment 
possible, and the grants are made, or contracts established on the basis of com- 
posite program judgments. 

OSIS processes and administers these grants and contracts through five Pro- 
grams, each with a Program Director and staff: 

Unpublished Research Information 

Publications and Information Services 

Documentation Research 

Interdisciplinary Science Communication 

Foreign Science Information 

Unpublished Research Information is concerned with the improvement of 
systems for communicating research information through all means short of 
conventional publication. 
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This Unpublished Research Information Program is concerned with the | 
problem of scientific public’s accessibility to technical report literature. It has 
worked with the Armed Services Technical Information Agency and the Office 
of Technical Services to help them standardize their practices and perfect their 
systems, and has sponsored studies to increase the availability, improve the 
depository systems, and evaluate the worth of report literature. 

The Program is also sponsoring the preparation of Government Agency guides 
to the scientific and technical information systems within each Agency. Two 
such inventories have been published, covering the Department of Agriculture 
and the Office of Naval Research. 

The Publications and Information Services Program has as its concern the 
adequacy of conventional systems of primary and secondary publication for 
communicating information. This program is responsible for reviewing needs 
for journals, monographs, reviews, abstracts, indexes, handbooks and data 
compendia, and for supporting those which meet certain criteria of need, eco- 
nomic possibility and suitability. For example, societies wishing support for a 
journal must demonstrate that either the proposed journal is new and significant, 
or that its financing is temporarily in a crisis. 

Examples of grants recently made are: 


Operations Research Study of the Dissemination and Use of Recorded Scientific In- 
formation (Case) 

Support of publication of Applied Mechanics Reviews (ASME) 

Handbook of Mathematical Tables (NBS) 


This program sponsored the newly formed National Federation of Science 
Abstracting and Indexing Services, now established in Washington, with a per- 
manent secretariat, for the purpose of providing a forum and clearinghouse for 
the editors of the major American abstracting and indexing services. 

The Documentation Research Program supports studies and experimental 
work directed toward discovering basic principles of scientific communication, 
and the application of machine technology. This Program is, for example, one 
of the centers for encouraging efforts to solve the basic problems of mechanical 
translation. 

Examples of grants made by the Foundation in this area are: 






Review of studies of scientists’ information-gathering practices (Columbia) 
Research on Machine Translation (Cambridge University, University of California, 

Georgetown University, Harvard University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology) 
Research on Linguistic Transformations for Information Retrieval (University of 
Pennsylvania) 


The Documentation Research Program attempts to collect information on 
current experimental efforts in the areas of information storage and retrieval and 
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mechanical translation, and to report them periodically in “Current Research 
and Development in Scientific Documentation,” which many of you have seen. 

The Interdisciplinary Science Communication Program prepares and 
supervises national exhibits in the sciences, and compiles and distributes Science 
Information News. 

The Program played a major role in planning the United States scientific 
exhibits for the Brussels Worlds Fair, and will have the primary responsibility 
for co-ordinating Federal agency plans for scientific exhibits at the Century 21 
Fair, which is to be held in Seattle in 1961. Its exhibit on mechanized informa- 
tion processing in the United States was on display at the International Con- 
ference on Information Processing held in Paris in June 1959. 

Science Information News is intended to cover national and international 
developments related to the field of scientific and technical communication. 
Available on subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, it is designed 
to keep scientists and librarians current with a rapidly changing field. (News 
contributions are welcomed.) 

The Foreign Science Information Program does not divide, as do the others, 
by type of material, or even function. This Program has the responsibility of 
improving the interchange of information between scientists in other countries 
and those in the United States. 

In this general area, we have a number of program concerns. The first is the 
international traffic in scientific publications. Are channels for acquisition by 
purchase or exchange adequate? Does the U.S. receive sufficient quantities of 
foreign scientific publications, and are they adequately located to support re- 
search conducted in this country? The Farmington Plan, the Publications Pro- 
curement Program of the Department of State, the Guaranteed Media Program 
of the International Co-operation Administration, the functions of the Smithso- 
nian Institution and United States Book Exchange in international exchange 
are all of interest. The Program has supported, as perhaps you know, the 
acquisition by the Midwest Inter-Library Center of all marginal science jour- 
nals abstracted by Chemical Abstracts and Biological Abstracts, and not held by 
any MILC member. 

Second, is the question of translation. The Program has responded to requests 
from scientific societies and similar agencies to assist in the translation and pub- 
lication of Russian scientific journals. We now support 35 such journals in 
addition to the eight supported by National Institutes of Health and those done 
commercially. We are co-ordinating this program with the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research in the United Kingdom, which has started a pro- 
gram to translate some 15 journals. Details of this program are available on 
request in “Providing U. S. Scientists with Soviet Scientific Information.” 

The Foreign Science Information Program supports the activities of the two 
national translation pools, the one in the John Crerar Library, Chicago, and the 
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other in the Office of ‘Technical Services in Washington, It is collaborating with 
the European Productivity Agency in the establishment of a European transla 
tion pool which will open the possibility of co-operative programs for the world- 
wide sharing of scientific translations. 

Soviet publications are not our only translation interest. We are currently 
planning for the comprehensive reporting of Chinese communist science. Trans 
lation here will be on a more highly selective basis, and will of necessity require 
more prior evaluation by the American scientific public. 

A special variation on our translation program is the groundwork we are lay 
ing for so-called P.L. 480 activities. An amendment (Sec. 104K) to the Agricul 
tural Surplus Commodities Act of 1954 (P.L. 480) authorizes us to use foreign 
currencies accruing in certain countries as a result of our sales of food surpluses 
for the science information purposes. We now have contracts in Israel and 
Poland, are on our way to establishing one in Yugoslavia, and during the 
coming year will be active in Spain, Egypt, Pakistan, India, Indonesia, and 
Brazil, 

In developing translation potential under P.L. 480, we are acting on behalf of 
other Federal agencies with research programs, All material translated will be 
published and distributed to libraries. 

Finally the Foreign Science Program is supporting a series of studies of na 
tional systems for handling scientific information. We have studies now under 
way on Japan, Indonesia, Poland, Yugoslavia and the USSR. 

There is no doubt that man’s ability to use effectively and profitably the 
results of other mens’ research has been threatened by the proliferation of 
publication, stimulated by the vast funds the entire world is investing in scien- 
tific research. This circumstance has been characterized as one of the major in 
tellectual problems of our time. We at the National Science Foundation have no 
facile answers, no panaceas, On the contrary, this problem is too complex for 
any one single group, or indeed for any one country to solve. [t is one which in- 
vites the serious attention of the best brains we have. 
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N part L of this paper, which appeared in the July 1959 issue of the BULLE- 
PIN, recent advances were reviewed in dictionaries and translations, directories, 
periodical lists, and abstracts. This second and final part covers bibliographies 
and indexes, reviews, and special publication forms. The criteria for selection 
ure as outlined in part [. A bibliography of addenda has been appended to in- 
clude important items which have come to our attention since the original 
preparation of this paper. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND INDEXES 
Bibliographies of Bibliographies and of General Science 


The starting point for any discussion of world bibliography (in the sci- 
ences or otherwise) since 1955 must be the annual UNESCO report, Biblio- 
graphic Services Throughout the World (63). This report grows in comprehensive- 
hess, describing the development of bibliographic services in most countries 
of the world and many international organizations; the U.S.S.R. was first 
included in the fourth report covering 1954-55 and appearing in 1957. In- 
cluded among the reported data are national bibliographies, (regional) period- 
ical indexes, and current bibliographies of special subjects, including medicine. 
Especially for the smaller countries and those with unfamiliar languages, this 
guide is an invaluable short cut to a knowledge of their bibliographic controls. 

The long-awaited Volume 3 of Malclés’ Sources du travail bibliographique 
(66), a bibliographic guide to world-wide scientific and technical bibliographic 
controls, lives up to all expectations. Of the 11 specialized bibliographies in the 
volume, that on the medical sciences by G. Koest and the one on pharmacy 
by G. Garnier are ‘“‘musts” for the medical library; other sections should not be 
neglected, especially the first two chapters on general science by Mlle. Malclés 
herself. There is an extensive combined index of subjects, authors, and titles. 

A bibliography of bibliographies specifically in the field of medicine is Gnu- 
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cheva’s Guide to Foreign Bibliography of Medical Literature (65). This is a Rus- 
sian-language publication, and ‘foreign’? means ‘‘non-Soviet.’”’ The volume 
takes the form of an extensively annotated bibliography in four sections: 
general, subject, related fields, and bibliographies of bibliographies (this last 
section adding Gnucheva’s work to the growing group of bibliographies-to-the- 
third-power). This guide has received considerable praise from reviewers, its 
section on the /ndex-Calalogue receiving honorable mention. It is regrettable 
both that the language barrier will make this work of little use in the West, 
and that the West has as yet nothing of comparable quality to offer. 

Russian medical bibliography is not, of course, going unheeded in America, 
and Jablonski has compiled Slavic Medical Bibliographies, 1945-1954 (68) 
for the then Armed Forces Medical Library. “Slavic” covers Bulgarian, 
Czechoslovak, Polish, Russian, and Yugoslav publications, and the listing 
includes personal bibliographies, library catalogs, and library acquisition lists 
(with large time-spans within the listings). Complete bibliographic information 
is given and the list is a convenient aid in locating less well known Slavic mate- 
rials. 

An important bibliography in the whole field of science is the new “British 
Hawkins,” ASLIB’s British Scientific and Technical Books... 1935-1952 (64). 
“British” is used in its inclusive sense of Great Britain and the Commonwealth. 
The first such publication since 1930, this bibliography is based on the Booklis/ 
for the period covered and is given in classified arrangement with author and 
subject indexes; a list of publishers is appended. More than 500 titles are listed 
under the general subject heading, ‘* Medicine.” 

A new current national bibliography of scientific literature has been issued 
in this period by Poland (67). This analytic bibliography appears in eight sec- 
tions, one of which, Biologia, includes publications in the medical sciences. 


Reviews and Congresses 


The recent development of bibliographic tools for control of reviews em- 
phasizes the growing importance of this form of literature. From the time of its 
inception in 1950, Stanford University’s Annual Review of Medicine featured 
an annotated list of medical review articles. Presumably taking its cue from 
this lead, the National Library of Medicine collected the regular review refer- 
ences scattered throughout the Current List of Medical Literature and issued 
these in an annual volume, Bibliography of Medical Reviews (70), starting in 
1956 with the 1955 literature. The first volume gave some 1,300 references 
arranged by broad subject with cross references; the second volume was not 
signally different. The third volume, appearing in June 1958 for the 1957 
literature, has ostensibly extended its coverage to review articles in all of the 
journals received by NLM. This has resulted in the inclusion in the third 
volume of 600 items not drawn from Current List in addition to 2,300 which are, 
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and has required the inclusion of an author index. A major complaint against 
the Bibliography is the breadth of its subject headings, but its success is never- 
theless evident. 

A listing similar to the Stanford list has been issued in England since July 
1956. At this time British Abstracts of the Medical Sciences, itself a new (1954) 
successor to British Abstracts, Section A-ITI, changed its title to Jnlerna- 
tional Abstracts of the Biological Sciences (72) and included, among other less 
significant changes, a separate list in each issue of review articles in the various 
fields covered. The National Institutes of Health have also adopted the bibli- 
ography-of-reviews form as part of their record of Russian medical progress. 
The recent List of Russian Review Papers in Biology and Medicine (74) attempts 
to cover the Russian literature from 1955 through 1957. The List was compiled 
from NLM’s Bibliography of Medical Reviews, supplemented by the unpublished 
records of this bibliography and by files of Uspekhi khimii. It is presented in 
two parts, Russian reviews of Russian literature and Russian reviews of Western 
literature, both being arranged by broad subject and totalling 301 references. 

An awareness of the longstanding need for bibliographic control of medical 
congresses is also reflected in recent publications. The Bishop bibliography (71) 
of international medical congresses for the Council for International Organiza- 
tions of Medical Sciences has an exceptionally wide scope, covering 1,427 
congresses in 362 medical fields and giving for each congress the subject, 
number, place of meeting, and exact date. The bibliographic information 
is generally confined to the published proceedings; references are made to 
journal reports on some important congresses without published proceedings, 
but no attempt is made to track down all of the congress reports in the period- 
ical literature. Notes for cach congress identify the sponsoring bodies, differen- 
tiate similar congresses, and indicate anomalies of numbering. Since 1957, 
Excerpta medica has been issuing separates of advance abstracts of reports and 
papers presented to various international congresses. These formerly appeared 
(and at least one has done so since) in the numbered subject sections of Ex- 
cerpla medica; they are now for the most part being published separately by 
congress titles, and are also priced separately. 

Bibliographies of national congresses are the logical next step, and a new one 
has recently appeared in the U.S.S.R. (69). This publication by Akademia 
Nauk lists not only the proceedings of congresses held in the U.S.S.R. from 1946 
through 1953, but also periodical articles about the congresses. Medical con- 
gresses are included infer alia (the stress is strongly scientific), and future simi- 
lar volumes are planned. France now has current bibliographic congress con- 
trol (see item 82, discussed below); such listings for the U. S. would be a 
tremendous aid to librarians. 

As an example of bibliographic control tools for special fields, nutrition con- 
gresses might be cited. Beginning with the July 1956 issue, the quarterly 
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Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews (73) has included a section on ‘Symposia, 
Proceedings, and Congress Reports.” This new section groups together all 
papers on nutrition being read at meetings of societies and congresses, and lists 
them under the symposium or congress title giving the author’s name and sub- 
ject, but not the full title of the paper. 


Preclinical Sciences and General Medicine 


Among the indexes of the world’s medical literature, the Current List of Med- 
ical Literature is doubtless the most used tool in America, and any changes in 
its make-up deserve attention. An important addition to its service began in 
January 1957 with the inclusion of a section, “Recent United States Publica- 
tions” (81). This section lists recent monographs and new serials of medical 
interest printed in the United States. For each title there is given the full 
NLM entry (including classification number and descriptive and subject 
cataloging) and the price. The new section is located at the back of each regular 
monthly issue “for easy removal.” 

Bibliographies and indexes recording Russian medical progress continue to 
be needed. The National Institutes of Health have recently issued a bibliog- 
raphy on current Russian medical research as reported in the West (87). 
Fully annotated, this list covers monographs, reports, and personal accounts, 
published and unpublished; all originals are available from the National 
Library of Medicine. NLM’s Guide to Russian Medical Literature (88) presents 
a current view of medical literature, libraries, and publication in the Soviet 
Union. Especially useful are the section on the problems of procuring and 
translating Russian medical literature, and the annotated listings of Western 
and Russian bibliographic guides to Russian medicine. 

A new West Berlin index of East European medical literature (78) is a valu- 
able adjunct to Current List, since despite its limited coverage it includes spe- 
cialty journals not indexed by the latter. Unfortunately irregular and slow in 
appearing, this index has the added advantage of photocopy, (German) transla- 
tion, and abstract services for its contents from the Osteuropa Institut of the 
Free University of Berlin. 

A further service is offered in the indexing of Russian journals by Consul- 
tants Bureau, now issuing Soviet Science and Technology (86). This translated 
list of tables of contents from selected Soviet journals covers such journals 
issued one to three months prior to the appearance of each listing, and some 
two to six months before the journals are normally available in translation. 

The French have recently begun a new current index, La documentation 
médicale francaise (82). Appearing 11 times a year, this index aims at prompt- 
ness in listing French-language medical literature from France and other 
countries (including Belgium, Switzerland, and French Canada). The index has 
four sections: a subject listing for monographs, an annotated “tables of con- 
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tents”’ listing for periodicals, a subject listing of theses, and a bibliography of 
congresses. Each issue has author and subject indexes, but these are not cumu- 
lated; rather, the entries are carded to constitute eventually a French medical 
documentation center. A somewhat broader “national” bibliography, Bibli- 
ographia medica latina (79), issued in Italy, covers current medical literature in 
French, Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish. 

The Orient is represented by a French-language bio-bibliography of Chinese 
medicine (84). The information given in this publication is in condensed index 
form and includes both classical and modern (to 1957) authors and works. 
Fortunately, there is an adequate subject index, and a numbering system 
facilitates the location of information in the volume. 

The gaps left in the world literature of medicine by the major abstracting 
services are partly filled by such special current national bibliographies as 
those of the Romance languages. This still leaves much of the past unaccounted 
for, and the accepted solution seems to be national retrospective subject bibli- 
ographies. Many of these already exist for the smaller countries of the West, 
and now the countries of the Communist orbit are issuing their records. The 
year 1955 saw the publication of a bibliography of Yugoslav medicine (90) 
covering the post-war period. This is a bibliography of periodical literature 
only and takes the form of a classified listing with author and subject indexes. 
Related to this is a retrospective Croatian medical bibliography (80), ‘“na- 
tional” in the widest sense. The first part published covers only books, for the 
period 1470-1875, and has just over 1,000 entries; veterinary medicine, phar- 
macology, and public health are included as well as medicine proper. Similar 
to the Yugoslav work is a Rumanian retrospective bibliography (75) for post- 
war Rumanian medical literature. A total of 461 books and 12,176 journal 
articles are listed, with cross references and an author index, but no subject 
index. One edition is bilingual, in Rumanian and French; a second edition is 
published in Russian. 

One of the preclinical sciences in particular, pharmacology, has received con- 
siderable bibliographic attention in this period. The Special Libraries Associa- 
tion is responsible for “‘Drug Information Sources,” appearing in the American 
Journal of Pharmacy since January 1957 (77). This is an annotated list of drug 
encyclopedias, codices, and other publications which supply pharmaceutical 
information. The listings are arranged geographically and will probably be 
published separately on completion, with ‘Sources’ continuing as a current 
supplement. 

The American Chemical Society’s highly regarded ‘“‘Advances in Chemis- 
try’’ series now includes, as Number 16, a Key to Pharmaceutical and Medicinal 
Chemistry Literature (76). This “guide” contains a wealth of bibliographic 
data on many aspects of pharmacology and should be considered ‘“‘must”’ 
reading for the subject. Another example of a (more specialized) national 
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retrospective subject bibliography is Utkin’s Bibliografiia po leuarstvennym 
rasteniiam (89). This is a near complete record, in 724 pages, of the pharma- 
ceutical literature of the various peoples of the Soviet Union. The work com- 
prises two sections: manuscripts of the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries, and 
printed publications from 1732 to 1954, both listed chronologically. A similar 
recent publication, although not limited to a national scope, is de Laszlo’s 
Library of Medicinal Plants (83), which lists more than 1,500 books or pam- 
phlets published since 1700 on the subject of phytotherapy. Author, title, place, 
and date of publication are given. 

Finally, physiology is represented by an annotated bibliography of technical 
report literature on the physiology of the circulation of the brain (85). This 
bibliography, Part 2 of a two-part series, deserves special mention because of 
its coverage of literature not all of which is published through regular journal 
channels. 


Medical Specialties 


Despite the wide coverage of the general tools, subject bibliographies in the 
medical specialties must also be used to obtain coverage of the world literature 
that is as complete as possible. The unevenness of bibliographic development is 
evident here, certain subject areas being more thoroughly explored than others. 

The most unusual special bibliography of the period is Bloomfield’s work on 
communicable diseases (95). This historical bibliography is really a source- 
book-cum-history: Bloomfield traces the growth of medical knowledge of 31 
communicable diseases from 1800, citing the literary milestones en route and 
giving abstracts or direct quotations spiced with his own comments. The 
work does not visibly suffer from having appeared for the most part as journal 
articles over the years, from 1932 to the year of publication. Its historical per- 
spective and rigorous selectivity are its prime merits, deserving one reviewer’s 
comment that it is “‘a Garrison-Morton in depth.”’ A more conventional bibli- 
ography on one communicable disease has recently appeared, NLM’s bibli- 
ography on staphylococcal infection (117). This list concentrates on the clinical 
and epidemiological aspects of ‘‘staph” in the English, French, and German 
literature, 1952 through 1958, and does not include bacteriological studies per se. 

Two new national retrospective subject bibliographies in neurology are a 
Russian publication on the morphology of the nervous system (110) and the 
Uruguayan Bibliografia neurologica...(108). The Russian work includes 
material published from the nineteenth century to 1953 by neuro-anatomists 
in the Russian Empire and the Soviet Union. Twenty-five hundred articles, 
books, and dissertations published in Russia and elsewhere are listed alpha- 
betically by author under broad subject and cross-indexed by author. The 
Uruguayan publication lists references to 1,462 articles and books by Uru- 
guayan neurologists during the period 1927-1954. 
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The allied mental sciences have been especially well covered by recent 
control literature. The most monumental of these publications is Grinstein’s 
Index of Psychoanalytic Writings (102). This is an inclusive international 
bibliography of orthodox psychoanalysis from 1900 through 1952, based on, 
but far surpassing, Rickman’s Index psychoanalyticus, 1893-1926. The original 
titles are listed alphabetically, with full bibliographic information, within the 
alphabetical author list. Special appendixes are included for Karl Abraham, 
Ferenczi, Ernest Jones, and Freud, plus reports of various organizations and a 
list of nonanalytical monographs. A general index will appear in the final 
volume. Volumes 1 through 4 exhaust the alphabet and give over 37,000 
entries. The Mental Health Book Review Index... (106) gives references to 
signed reviews of books in the fields of psychology, psychiatry, and psycho- 
analysis. Those books are listed that have been reviewed three or more times 
in a specified group of 54 journals, the listing beginning with January 1955. 
The books are arranged alphabetically by author and are numbered consecu- 
tively throughout the series. 

The first volume of a Russian national retrospective subject bibliography on 
conditioned reflexes (91) includes 1,137 bibliographic items by 376 authors. 
This bibliography is planned in three volumes to cover the period 1901-56. 
The first volume includes 1901-36 and is arranged alphabetically by author 
within alphabetic subject sections; also included are a chronological short- 
title index, an author index, and a list of abbreviations. 

The growing literature on rehabilitation is covered in a new work by Graham 
and Mullen (100), reviewing the period 1950-55. This is an annotated bibli- 
ography of some 5,200 periodical articles, pamphlets, and books; about half 
the items are of direct medical interest. A continuation, with a time gap, of 
Riviere’s two-volume rehabilitation bibliography for 1940-46, this work is 
supplemented by the monthly issues of Rehabilitation Literature, although how 
long this will continue in the light of Excerpta medica’s new Section XIX (55) 
is problematical. 

Cancer continues to be in the forefront of research, and Martin’s Guide to 
Cancer Literature in the John Crerar Library (105) is a welcome bibliography. 
The Guide includes indexing and abstracting journals, noncurrent serials, and 
471 monographs published 1940-54, and has both subject and author indexes. 
A bibliography of cancer chemotherapy agents (111) published by NLM covers 
the literature for 1946-54, listing 3,700 references. A continuation of Dyer’s 
Index to Tumor Chemotherapy, this bibliography is arranged by subject (the 
agents themselves) with cross indexing and an author index; about one quarter 
of the references are annotated, and all foreign titles are given in English 
translation. Finally, mention should be made of a new current bibliography 
of cancer literature emanating from France (93) reportedly of international 
coverage. 
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The importance of nuclear medicine is evidenced by two bibliographies. 
The first of these is an AEC technical report (113) covering, selectively, the 
unclassified literature on the biological effects of neutrons and gamma radia- 
tions. In effect this supplements the earlier AEC bibliographic report (ANL- 
5111) by Stephens and Boche on radiobiology for 1932-51. A later offering, 
also by the AEC, is a selected bibliography of isotope techniques (114). It 
would be regrettable if the publication form of any of these AEC bibliographies 
were to limit their accessibility. 

Three new bibliographies on air pollution and one on noise will be of use in 
the medical library. The Cinncinnati University College of Medicine’s bibli- 
ography (97) specifically concerns the effects of air pollution on health. The 
annotations in this bibliography are actually informative abstracts, 790 in all, 
and cover the literature to 1956. The arrangement is chronological under broad 
subject divisions, and there are both author and subject indexes. More general 
in scope is the Davenport and Margis bibliography (98) with its 3,902 anno- 
tated entries arranged chronologically by subject and indexed by author; 
only one of its eight main divisions covers the effects of pollution. A continua- 
tion of this last work is LC’s Air Pollution Bibliography (115) covering the 
period 1952-57 with 750 references. The scope is again extensive, the arrange- 
ment being altered to an alphabetic one by author, with short annotations and 
subject, geographic, and author indexes; future editions of this work are 
planned. The Industrial Hygiene Foundation’s annotated bibliography on 
noise (104) contains 2,300 selected items, two of its four main subject groupings 
being the effects of noise and the measurement of hearing loss. The arrangement 
is chronological by subject, with subject and author indexes. 

Medical instrumentation is a field in which controls are needed. Bromacher’s 
Guide to Instrumentation Literature (96) is not specifically medical; a joint effort 
of the National Bureau of Standards and the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, this guide has some 1,300 entries of which the few included under 
medicine and its subdivisions should be useful. More recent is the Rockefeller 
Institute’s Bibliography on Medical Electronics (107). This specifically medical 
work contains over 2,000 references, with the stress being on techniques, and 
has both author and subject indexes. 

Cardiology is represented in the recent control literature by a listing of 
National Heart Institute publications from 1953 to mid-1958 (116). The publi- 
cations listed have already appeared in the medical journals and subsequently 
in their indexes, but this compilation does provide ‘“‘a record of progress... 
at the Heart Institute.” For urology, there is a new national retrospective 
bibliography from Italy (109), covering the period 1920-49. Similarly, for odon- 
tology there is a compilation (99) of Mexican professional literature. The or- 
thopedists, and others, are fortunate in having another of NLM’s special sub- 
ject bibliographies, this one on the structure, composition, and growth of bone 
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(112). The literature is covered for the period 1930-53, and is restricted for the 
most part to the physiology of normal bone. The citations are listed alpha- 
betically by author under subjects: many are annotated, references to ab- 
stracts are given where possible, and the whole is author-indexed. 

Speech and hearing research provides an example of a working bibliography 
for research personnel, the New York State Department of Psychiatry’s 
bibliography on delayed auditory feedback (94). This three-part listing is 
limited solely to the references directly required by workers on the project, 
although its 375 references can be used as a basic bibliography in this field. 
By contrast there is Griffith’s exhaustive three-volume work on adrenaline and 
related compounds (101). Annotated references are given in Volumes 2 and 3 to 
about 12,500 items, including unpublished comments mentioned by other 
authors; the first volume is devoted to a 559-page subject index to the work, 
specifically identifying each entry. This bibliography took 30 years to complete 
and is of truly monumental stature. 

Less technical literature on rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease is 
covered by a bibliography (103) issued by the Helen Hay Whitney Foundation. 
Over 7,500 references are given and are selected for nurses, therapists, and 
others, rather than for physicians. Similarly peripheral is the Baker and 
Foskett Bibliography of Food (92), including nutrition along with economics 
and food technology in its selected listing of books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
mainly English-language, for the years 1936-56. Of possible importance are its 
directory information and its inclusion of governmental and congress references. 

Finally there are two new aids in the field of public health. The Public 
Health Service has filled a gap by issuing a bibliography on “urban fringe” 
sanitation (118). This lists by subject, with annotations, 100 books and ar- 
ticles selected from more than 2,000 published 1948-58. Another ten-year 
coverage, on a much grander scale, is the listing of World Health Organization 
publications for 1947-57 (119). This bibliography is in two parts, technical 
articles and separates listed by alphabetical Current List subject headings, 
and administrative and general articles under broad subject. There are both 
author and geographic indexes and a useful checklist is appended of the titles 
in the various series issued by WHO. 


Military Medicine 


In these years of continuing unrest, military medicine has naturally received 
much attention. The largest recent bibliography on the subject is the section 
on military medicine in the final volume of the Jndex-Catalogue ..., which has 
understandably been issued as a separate reprint (121) since it is a book in 
itself. In the usual thorough manner of the Jndex-Catalogue, this section gives 
full subject coverage to NLM receipts of military medical literature from the 
time of the third series up to 1950. Its importance can hardly be overestimated. 
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Specifically covering Soviet military medicine from its inception up to 1950 
is an “initial bibliography” issued in 1957 by the Surgeon-General’s office 
(128). This slight (58 pages) volume should be used to supplement the /ndex- 
Catalogue’s coverage of the period. 

The National Library of Medicine has attempted to keep the literature up-to- 
date, and in 1955 issued Roos’ bibliography of U. S. and foreign medicine for 
the period, 1950-55 (125). A subsidiary bibliography by Roos, supplanting an 
earlier work for the period 1950-53, is a 56-leaf publication covering literature 
on military medicine relating to the Korean War published from 1950 to 1956 
(124). This last bibliography can be of limited use in supplementing the 1950-55 
U. S. and foreign NLM bibliography. 

Military psychiatry understandably has also received considerable attention. 
In 1954 Oxford University Press published Lewis and Ingle’s excellent Wartime 
Psychiatry (120). This “compendium of the international literature” covers the 
period 1940-48, and gives informative abstracts of selected articles and books 
on the subject. The “international literature,”’ however, is mainly British and 
American. The more than 1,000 abstracts are given subject arrangement with 
author indexes; abstracts of books appear in a separate section. Another of 
Roos’ bibliographies for the NLM covers military psychiatry for the period 
1952-55 (122). This list continues an earlier work by Roos on the same subject 
for the years 1947-52, and is confined to the U. S. armed forces with some 
selected British material. 

Aviation and space medicine are not necessarily military medicine, but the 
stress in the literature on the latter aspect justifies their inclusion in this sec- 
tion. The Library of Congress began in 1956 a bibliography on aviation medi- 
cine (123), this issue covering the literature for 1952. The titles are arranged 
alphabetically, and each has a concise annotation. (The second volume is 
scheduled for January 1959, and annual volumes are to appear subsequently.) 
Meeting the need for scientific advancement in space exploration, NLM has 
issued its first bibliography of space medicine (126), again compiled by Charles 
Roos. This publication is arranged by broad subject headings within which the 
alphabetical author listings are arranged in reverse chronological order. There 
are 381 references in all, the earliest dating from 1929. 

Although belonging by form to another section of this paper, mention 
might conveniently be made here of an NLM periodicals list. This is the 1957 
publication, Military Medical Serials Received in the National Library of Medi- 
cine, 1950-56 (127). That this listing covers eight pages is some indication of 
the extent of current interest in this subject. 


History of Medicine 


The extensive development of the history of medicine has called forth bibli- 
ographic controls of its literature and its source materials. A new addition to 
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the former is the Wellcome quarterly Current Work in the History of Medicine 
(130), a bibliography of current medical writing. A list of journal articles forms 
the main body of each issue, arranged by alphabetic subject with an author 
index in each number (after a cumulative author index for Numbers 1-3). 
New books are also covered, those for 1954-55 appearing in Number 8, for 
1955-56 in Number 13, and thereafter in each issue. An interesting feature is 
the occasional select author bibliography, such as the one for William Harvey 
appearing as an appendix to issue Number 9. It is not planned to cumulate 
these separate subject listings; a permanent cumulative subject index is held 
at the Wellcome Library. 

A major advance in the bibliography of historical source materials was made 
in 1955 with the publication of the two-volume Bibliotheca Walleriana (129). 
This catalog of the Erik Waller collection at the Royal University Library of 
Uppsala lists “practically all major works published in the realm of medicine 
before 1800” and representative works from later literature. With nearly 21,000 
items listed, this catalog takes its place proudly beside the catalogs of the Mc- 
Gill Osler collection (1929, with 7,600 items), the Cushing collection at Yale 
(1943, approximately 8,000 items) and the Glasgow Hunter collection (par- 
tially cataloged in 1930). Despite the possible criticism of its over inclusiveness, 
Walleriana can in the future be expected to be cited even more than Osleriana 
has been in the past. 

Medical incunabula in the Wellcome Historical Medical Library have re- 
cently been cataloged by Poynter (133). This author catalog lists 610 incuna- 
bula (and 22 fragments), 117 of which are not to be found in the British Mu- 
seum, 272 of which are not listed by Klebs, and 593 of which were not listed 
by Osler. There are concordances to both Osler and Klebs, and the work boasts 
six indexes. 

A bibliography of medical history from an unusual and laudable point of 
view is the catalog of the Gamble-Curran collection at the State University of 
New York Downstate Medical Center (132). This collection is designed to be 
read by medical students rather than looked at reverently or used by historians. 
This is a subject-arranged author list, therefore, of ‘‘non-rare’’ works in the 
history of medicine, with modern editions of the classics rather than first edi- 
tions. 

Works on medical history published in Spain are now being listed in a new 
series (131) of which Volume 1 appeared in 1957. This first volume is an au- 
thor bibliography, with some short annotations, of about 1,500 works, and has 
three indexes: biographies, subjects, and famous patients. Probably useful in 
the U. S. for the medical history of Spanish America, this bibliography might 
well join the list of 88 others given in Guerra’s outstanding 1953 work, His- 
foriografia de la medicina colonial Hispano-americana. 

Common, but often excellent, source lists for the history of medicine are 
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dealers’ catalogs. The prime example of these is William Dawson and Sons’ 
Medicine and Science; a Bibliographical Catalogue of Historical and Rare Books 
from the 15th to the 20th Century (135). This author listing of some 7,500 books 
has bibliographic notes for each entry, some biographical and historical notes, 
and some exceptionally fine illustrations. The subject index, prepared by the 
Information Officer of the British Medical Journal, would put to shame many a 
more ostentatious publication. 

Finally, reference should be made to the further development of dental 
bibliography. This profession is publishing excellent and well controlled current 
literature, and the Library of Copenhagen University has now issued Stroem- 
gren’s Index of Dental and Adjacent Topics in Medical and Surgical Works be- 
fore 1800 (134). This scholarly volume is arranged in two sections, author and 
subject, and gives full bibliographic information for each item listed. The com- 
piler states in his preface that he regards this index, ‘“‘based on a card index of 
about 2,000 cards, each containing several references, only as the beginning of 
a more complete work.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND INDEXES 
Bibliographies of Bibliographies and of General Science 


63. Bibliographic Services Throughout the World, no. 1-2, 1951/1953- . Paris, Unesco, 
1955- . 

64. British Scientific and Technical Books . . . 1935-1952. London, Aslib, 1956. 364 p. 

65. GNuCHEVA, V. Putevoditel’ po inostrannoi bibliografii meditsinskoi literatury. Leningrad, 
Publichnaia biblioteka im. Saltykova-Shchedrina, 1957. 108 p. 

66. Matctés, L.-N. Les sources du travail bibliographique. v. 3, Bibliographies specialisées 
(sciences exactes et techniques). 575 p. Geneva, Droz, 1958. 

67. Polska bibliografia analityczna, 1, 1955—- . Warsaw, Polska Akademiia Nauk, 1955- 

68. U. S. Armed Forces Medical Library. Slavic Medical Bibliographies, 1945-1954, comp. 
by S. Jablonski. Washington, 1955. 57 p. 


Reviews and Congresses 


69. Akademia Nauk SSSR. Fundamental’ naia biblioteka obshchestuennyk nauk. Nauchnye 
s’ezdy, konferentsit i soveshchaniia v SSSR 1946-1953; bibliograficheskii ukazatel’. 
Moscow, 1958. 228 p. 

79. Bibliography of Medical Reviews, 1955- . Washington, U. S. Armed Forces Medical 
Library, 1956- . Annual. 

71. Bishop, W. J. Bibliography of International Congresses of Medical Sciences. Springfield, 
Thomas, 1958. 238 p. (Prepared under the auspices of the Council for International 
Organizations of Medical Sciences.) 

72. International Abstracts of Biological Sciences, v. 4, no. 1, July 1956- . London, Per- 
gamon Press, 1956- . Monthly. 

73. Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews, v. 26, no. 3, July, 1956- . Aberdeen, Commonwealth 
Bureau of Animal Nutrition, 1956- . Contains “Symposia, proceedings and congress 
reports.” ; 

74, U. S. National Institutes of Health. A List of Russian Review Papers in Biology and 

Medicine, comp. by Z. D. Knowles. Bethesda, Md., 1958. 30 p. 
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Preclinical Sciences and General Medicine 


. Academia Republicii Populare Romane. Sectia Stiinteler Medicale. Index bibliographic, 


23 August 1944-31 Decembrie 1955. Bucharest, Editura Medicala, 1957. 748 p. 


. American Chemical Society. Division of Chemical Literature. Key to Pharmaceutical 


and Medicinal Chemistry Literature. N. Y., 1956. 254 p. (Advances in Chem- 
istry Series, no. 16) 


. American Journal of Pharmacy, v. 129, no. 1, Jan 1957—  . Philadelphia, Philadelphia 


College of Pharmacy and Science, 1957— . Contains “Drug information sources.” 


. Berlin (West Berlin). Freie Universitat. Osteuropa Institut. Referat Medizin. Biblio- 


graphischer Anzeiger, 1954—- . Berlin, 1954— . Irreg. 


. Bibliographia medica latina, 1,1954- . Rome, Centro Bibliographico Medico, 1954- 


Quarterly. 


. CrMEK, M.D. Hrvatska medicinska bibliografija. Opis tiskanih knjiga i clanaka s podrutja 


humane i veterinarske medicine i farmacije, koji se odnose na Hrvatsku. (Bibliographia 
medica Croatica. Descriptio librorum articuloramque de humana, velerinaria medicina 
pharmaceuticque spectantium ad Croatiam.) Pars I: Libri; fasc. 1: 1470-1875. Zagreb, 
1955. 230 p. 


. Current List of Medical Literature, v. 31, no. 1, Jan. 1957— . Washington U. S. National 


Library of Medicine, 1957—  . Contains “Recent United States Publications.” 


. La documentation médicale francaise, v. 1, 1956- . Paris, 1956- . 11 issues per yr. 
. De Laszxo, H. G. Library of medicinal plants. Cambridge, England, Heffer, 1958. 56 p. 
. Huarp, P.; Wonc. Bio-bibliographie de la médecine chinoise. Paris, Amédée Legrand, 


1957. 66 p. 


5. Physiology of the Circulation of the Brain; an Annotated Bibliography. Part II, Report 


Literature, 1938-1952, comp. by M. L. Nall and F. C. Ferguson. Physiological reviews, 
suppl. 2, 1956. 

Soviet Science and Technology, v. 1, May 1958- .N. Y., Consultants Bureau, 1958- 
(Earlier title: Express Contents of Soviet Journals.) 

U. S. National Institutes of Health. Medical Research in the Soviet Union. Recent Reports 
from Western Sources, a Selected and Annotated List of References, comp. by E. Koenig. 
Washington, 1957. 24 p. 

U. S. National Library of Medicine. Guide to Russian Medical Literature, ed. by S. 
Adams and F. B. Rogers. Washington, 1958. 89 p. (P.H.S.P. no. 602) 

Urkin, L. A., et al. Bibliografiia po leuarstvennym rasteniiam. Ukazatel’ otechestvennoi 
literatury; rukopisi XVII-XIX vwv., pechatnye izdaniia 1732-1954 gg. Moscow, Izda- 
tel’stvo Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1957. 724 p. 


. Yugoslavia. Komisija za Medicinsko-Nautna Istrazivanja. Medicinska bibliografija 


FNR Jugoslavia 1944-1953 god. Belgrade-Zagreb, Medicinska Knijiga, 1955. 357 p. 


Medical Specialties 


Akademiia Nauk SSSR. Institut Fiziologii im I. P. Pavlova. Bibliografiia po uslounym 
refleksam, v. 1, 1955- . Moscow, 1955- 

Baker, E. A., AND Fosxetr, D. J. Bibliography of Food; a Select Internatinal Bibli- 
ography of Nutrition, Food and Beverage Technology and Distribution, 1936-1956. 
N. Y., Academic Press, 1958. 331 p. 

Bibliographie internationale du cancer, 1,1956-_ . Villejuif, Institut du Cancer, 1956- 

Bibliography for Project on Delayed Auditory Feedback. N. Y., 1956. 25 1. (Biometrics 
Research; N. Y. State Dept. of Mental Hygiene; Dept. of Psychiatry, Columbia. 
University). 
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116. 
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. BLOOMFIELD, A. L. A Bibliography of Internal Medicine; Communicable Diseases. Chi- 


cago, University of Chicago Press, 1958. 560 p. 

BROMACHER, W. G., AND OTHERS. Guide to Instrumentation Literature. Washington, U. S. 
National Bureau of Standards, 1955. 156 p. (N. B. S. Circular 567) 

Cincinnati. University. College of Medicine. Kettering Laboratory of Applied Physiol- 
ogy. Annotated Bibliography; the Effects of Atmospheric Pollution on the Health of Man. 
Cincinnati, 1957. 481 p. 


DAvEnpoRT, S. J., AND Morais, G. G. Air Pollution; a Bibliography. Washington, U. S. 


Bureau of Mines, 1954. 448 p. (U. S. Bureau of Mines Bull. no. 537) 


. Fastuicut, S. Bibliografia odontologica mexicana. Mexico, Prensa médica mexicana, 


1954. 220 p. 

GraHaM, E. C., AND MULLEN, M. M. Rehabilitation Literature 1950-1955; a Bibliographic 
Review of the Medical Care, Education, Employment, Welfare and Psychology of Handi- 
capped Children and Adults. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1956. 621 p. 

GrirFitH, F. R., Jr. Adrenaline, Adrenergenic-sympathomimetic and Adrenol ylic-sym pa- 
tholytic Drugs; an Index and Annotated Bibliography. Bufialo, Dept. of Physiology, 
University of Buffalo, 1956. 3 v. 

GrinsTEIN, A. The Index of Psychoanalytic Writings, v.1,1956- .N. Y., International 
Universities Press, 1956- . (v. 1 and 2, 1956; v. 3 and 4, 1958) 

Helen Hay Whitney Foundation. Bibliographic Lists on Rheumatic Fever and Rheumatic 
Heart Disease, Compiled as of 1955. N. Y., 1955. v. p. 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc. Bibliography on Noise, Its Measure- 
ment, Effects, and Control. Pittsburgh, Mellon Institute, 1955. 364 p. 

MarrtIn, R. M. A Guide to Cancer Literature in the John Crerar Library. Chicago, John 
Crerar Library, 1955. 43 p. (John Crerar Library. Guides to the Collections, no. 3). 

Mental Health Book Review Index: Psychology, Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, no. 1, Jan.- 
Feb. 1956- . Selected and edited by the Subcommittee on Book Appraisal, Adult 
Education Board, A. L. A. N. Y., New York University, 1956- . (Supplement to 
Psychological News-letter.) Semiannual. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. Bibliography on Medical Electronics. N. Y., 
Institute of Radio Engineers, 1958. 91 p. 

RopRIGUEZ, E. R., comp. Bibliografia neurolégica Uruguaya, 1927-1954. Montevideo, 
Rozgal, 1955. 119 p. (VI Congress Latino-Americano de Neurocirurgia) 

ScruFARI, V. Bibliografia urologica italiana, 1920-1949. Treviso, Urologia, 1954. 226 p. 

SHUR’IAN, O. S., AND OTHERS. Oleciestvennaia literatura po voprosam morfologii nervnot 
systemy. Kiev, Isdatel’stvo Akademii Nauk Ukrainskoi SSR, 1955. 199 p. 

U. S. Armed Forces Medical Library. Cancer Chemotherapy, a Bibliography of Agents, 
1946-1954. Supplement No. 4 to Cancer Research. v. 16, no. 10, pt. 2, Nov. 1956. 
267 p. 

U. S. Armed Forces Medical Library. The Structure, Composition, and Growth of Bone, 
1930-1953; a Bibliography. Washington, 1955. 190 p. 

U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. Biological Effects of Neutrons, Gamma Radiation 
and Neutron-gamma Combinations; a Selected Bibliography of Unclassified Literature 
comp. by L. R. David. Oak Ridge, 1954. (TID-3052) 

U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. Jsotope Techniques in the Biological Sciences, a Selected 
List of References, comp. by J. A. McCormack. Oak Ridge, 1958. 44 p. (TID-3512) 


5. U. S. Library of Congress. Technical Information Division. The Air Pollution Bibliog- 


raphy, comp. by J. R. Gibson and others for the U. S. Public Health Service, v. 1, 
1957— . Washington, 1957- . 

U. S. National Institutes of Health. Research Publications of the National Heart Institute, 
January 1953—June 1958. Washington, 1958. 110 p. 
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7. U. S. National Library of Medicine. Staphylococcal Infection; a Bibliography, Covering 


Literature of 1952 through May 1958. Washington, 1958. 43 p. Supplement: June-Aug 
1958. 

U. S. Public Health Service. Bureau of State Services. Urban Fringe Sanitation; a Se- 
lected Bibliography, comp. by W. F. Smith. Washington, 1958. 28 p. (P. H. S. Publi- 
cation no. 583) 

World Health Organization. Publications of the World Health Organization 1947-1957. 
Geneva, 1958. 128 p. 


Military Medicine 


Lewis, N. D. C. AND INGLE, B., eds. Wartime Psychiatry, a Compendium of the Interna- 
tional Literature. N. Y., Oxford, 1954. 952 p. 

U. S. Armed Forces Medical Library. Military Medicine. Washington, 1955. 289-1226 p. 
(Reprint of the Military Section, 4th series, v. XI, Index-Catalogue . . .) 

U. S. Armed Forces Medical Library. References on Military Psychiatry, 1952-1955, 
comp. by C. Roos. Washington, 1956. 24 p. 

J. S. Library of Congress. Technical Information Division. Aviation Medicine; an Anno- 
tated Bibliography, 1952 Literature, comp. by A. J. Jacobius and M. J. Wilkins. Wash- 
ington, 1956. 204 p. 

J. S. National Library of Medicine. A Bibliography of Military Medicine Relating to the 
Korean War, 1950-56, comp. by C. Roos. Washington, 1957. 56 1. 

J. S. National Library of Medicine. Bibliography of Military Medicine, United States 
and Foreign, 1950-1955; Articles and Books Relating to Military Medical History and 
Current Military Medical Organization, comp. by C. Roos. Washington, 1955. 43 p. 

J. S. National Library of Medicine. Bibliography of Space Medicine, comp. by C. Roos. 
Washington, 1958. 49 p. 


— 


— 


a 
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7. U. S. National Library of Medicine. Military Medical Serials Received in the National 


Library of Medicine, 1950-1956. Washington, 1957. 8 1. 

U. S. Surgeon-General’s Office. Medical Information and Intelligence Agency. Jnitial 
Bibliography of Soviet Military Medicine, 1917-1950. Washington, Dept. of the Army, 
1957. 58 p. 


History of Medicine 


Bibliotheca Walleriana. Stockholm, Almquist and Wilesell, 1955. 2v. 

Current Work in the History of Medicine, no. 1, 1954- . London, Wellcome Historical 
Medical Library, 1954—_ . Quarterly. 

GRANJEL, L. S. AND SANTANDER, T. Bibliografia espanola de historia de la medicina, v. 1, 
1957—  . Salamanca, Universidad, 1957— . (Publicaciones del Seminario de Historia 
de la Medicina de la Universidad de Salamanca, Serie B, Repertorios Bio-bibliografi- 
cos. Tomo 1.) 

New York. State University. Downstate Medical Center. Gamble-Curran Medical His- 
tory Collection—a Classified Bibliography, comp. by M.S. Koch. Brooklyn, 1957. 46 p. 


3. Poynter, F. N. L. A Catalogue of Incunabula in the Wellcome Historical Medical Library. 


London, Oxford, 1954. 160 p. 


. STROEMGREN, H. L. /ndex of Dental and Adjacent Topics in Medical and Surgical Works 


before 1800. Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1955. 255 p. 


5. W1Lt1AM Dawson AND Sons, Lip. Medicine and Science; a Bibliographical Catalogue of 


Historical and Rare Books from the 15th to the 20th Century. London, 1956. 610 p. (Cata- 
logue no. 91) 
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REVIEWS 


The types of publications variously known as reviews or advances have be- 
come increasingly important for controlling the literature of current medical 
progress. Their selective evaluation of current literature and their wealth of 
bibliographic information make them as useful a tool for the librarian as 
for the physician. 


Preclinical Sciences, General Medicine, and Related Fields 


To say that chemistry is in the forefront of bibliographic control is almost 
axiomatic. Its continued growth nonetheless needs continually expanding 
documentation, and in the period under consideration Academic Press has 
launched two new applicable review series, Progress in Stereochemistry (144) 
and Advances in Clinical Chemistry (136). In cytology, a new French annual 
(141) attempts to cover intensively in each issue one aspect of cellular biology. 

Several new reviews of general medicine have recently appeared. A mono- 
graphic review by Daley and Miller (139) published in 1956 surveys recent 
trends in clinical medicine. Disease-a-M onth (138) is a series of monthly clinical 
monographs each treating of the current status of one particular disease or set 
of diseases. Bibliographies of varying length and usefulness are appended, and 
the work is evidently designed for the nonspecialist. 

A recent Thieme publication (140) valiantly attempts to bring some cohe- 
siveness to the specialties by reviewing the recent advances made in each and 
relating them to the whole field of medicine. Thieme has also issued a monthly 
English-language edition of the Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift (142). 
This English edition includes the most important papers published in the 
German weekly, plus editorials, abstracts, reviews, and reports from university 
clinics and research institutes, thus giving a survey of current German prac- 
tice. The activity of German publishers in this area is further exemplified by 
the Review of Eastern Medical Sciences (145) which besides giving brief current 
progress review notes also contains synopses of Russian and East European 
medical congresses with full bibliographic citations. 

The importance of knowledge from the nuclear sciences in present-day 
medicine hardly needs stressing. McGraw-Hill has lent its energies to this cor- 
relation by adding two new sections, one on Biological Sciences (137), the other 
Medical Sciences (143), to its Progress in Nuclear Energy series. Advances in 
nursing knowledge also merit review and control. The Yearbook of Modern Nurs- 
ing (146), described in its first preface as “‘a composite view of the significant 
developments” of the year, has a unique diversity of material. Its reviews 
consist of original articles, digests of articles with bibliographies, abstracts 
arranged by subject, and previously unpublished conference papers. There is 
also a section of directory material in this frankly experimental publication. 
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Medical Specialties 


Review publications in the specialties have increased significantly over the 
past several years. No one publisher has an edge on quality or quantity in this 
field, but it is necessary to single out the Karger reviews for special considera- 
tion. These series are published in English, French, and German (each “article” 
in one of the three languages only) and are of well known quality; unfortu- 
nately, they are also of well known bibliographic intricacy. Thus, Fortschritte 
der Kardiologie (153) began to appear in 1956 as a subseries of Bibliotheca car- 
diologica, itself a supplement to Cardiologica; fascicle 6 of the Bibliotheca was 
Fortschritte 1, but fascicle 7 does not continue the subseries, which will pre- 
sumably appear irregularly. Beginning 1955, Karger also issues Bibliotheca 
haematologica (150), each issue of which reviews one aspect of advances in 
hematology. This supplement to Acta haematologica has its own irregular sub- 
series entitled Ergebnisse der Bluttransfusionsforschung (152), of which Parts 
I and II have appeared as fascicles 2 and 5 of the Bibliotheca. 

This cataloging confusion is continued in Moderne Probleme der Paediatrie 
(167), an irregular subseries of Bibliotheca paediatrica, which is a supplement 
to Annales paediatrici; and in Moderne Probleme der Ophthalmologie (166), a 
subseries of Bibliotheca ophthalmologica, itself a supplement to Ophthalmologica. 
Happily uncomplicated are the new Karger offerings in antibiotics and chemo- 
therapy (149) and in virology (172). All of these reviews well repay the biblio- 
graphic headaches they cause. 

Recent review publications in obstetrics and gynecology include the French 
series Actualités gynécologiques (147), begun in 1954, and the 1956 English 
monograph Progress in Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (165). Although the 
Karger review series already covers pediatrics, Gairdner’s monograph on the 
subject (155) is a useful adjunct. Continuing their Modern Trend series, 
Hoeber-Harper have added several review monographs in the specialties, 
including geriatrics (160), endocrinology (156), hematology (182), otorhino- 
laryngology (151) and psychosomatic medicine (169). A similar monograph 
to the last mentioned is Lippincott’s Recent Developments in Psychosomatic 
Medicine (183). 

Always welcome are any control tools relating to oral medicine, and the 
new French series, Amnée odonto-stomatologique et maxillo-faciale (148), helps 
to fill this need. Additions to the growing literature of arthritis and rheuma- 
tism are two recent review monographs both of which are extensive in their 
coverage: Progress in Arthritis (177) and Contemporary Rheumatology (158). 
Progress in Psychotherapy (173), a review series which began in 1956, has 
added significance for its inclusion of the proceedings of the Section of Psy- 
chotherapy of the American Psychiatric Association. The monograph review, 
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Recent Advances in Cerebral Palsy (161) also has a useful appendix: a survey 
of cerebral palsy services and institutions in the United States. 

Three volumes of Hoeber-Harper’s annual neurobiology series have ap- 
peared to date. These cover neurochemistry (163), cellular chemistry and 
ultrastructure (180), and psychopharmacology (170). A possible supplement to 
this series is Kappers’ monograph, Progress in Neurobiology (162). Related to 
these is Thieme’s three-language series, Veurochirurgia: Advances, Fortschritlle, 
Progrés (168). First published in 1958, this work is a semiannual supplement 
to Fortschritte der Neurologie. 

Thieme has also issued an oral surgery review series (154) which first ap- 
peared as an all-German publication in 1955 but which has since expanded 
to include French and English. A special section is appended in each volume 
to give comments on the papers presented. In the wider field of general sur- 
gery, Progress in Clinical Surgery (176) is intentionally selective, with stress 
on such fields of major advancement as cardiac and esophogeal surgery, anes- 
thetic technique, and fluid replacement. Gillis’ Modern Trends in Surgical 
Materials (157) attempts to collect the scattered information on the many 
advances in this field. Especially important are its sections on metals im- 
plantation, the use of plastics, and prosthetics. 

Diagnostic techniques are considered in two review monographs in electro- 
cardiography (164) and roentgenology (175). The main objective of these 
publications is to relate the latest advances in fundamental knowledge to their 
clinical applications. The same objective is reflected in a new series, Progress 
in Radiation Therapy (174). 

The Year Book of Cancer (184), first published in 1957, has been well re- 
ceived for its thorough documentation of progress in cancer research, handled 
in a somewhat different manner from the continuing and excellent Academic 
Press Advances. Progress in Hematology (171), also a review series, is helpful 
in supplementing the Karger series in this subject area. Hanley’s monograph 
review on urology (159) appeared in 1957, and is both competent and typical 
of the specialty review publications. Selected topics are reviewed in White’s 
volume on aviation medicine (181). The biomedical aspects of flight are con- 
sidered in relation to recent advances in instrumentation and corresponding 
methodology. 

In 1957 UNESCO published a review of human and animal ecology of the 
arid regions of the world (178), being the culmination of the 1954-55 subject 
of UNESCO’s Arid Zone Project. Six extensive review articles were presented, 
with bibliographies totaling more than 2,600 references. The Commonwealth 
Agricultural Bureaux began issuing in 1955 their twice yearly publication, 
Veterinary Reviews and Annotations (179). Since the subject is often neglected 
in medical libraries, a review of this nature is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture. 
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Surveys 


Under the generic term “survey,” Williams and Wilkins are publishing two 
more experimental review-type journals, these in the fields of anesthesiology 
(185) and ophthalmology (186). These Surveys do not present accounts of 
current progress in the usual review manner. Instead, significant articles are 
selected from U. S. and foreign journals, and presented in condensed form 
(longer and more detailed than even the most informative abstract). Each 
condensation is followed by responsible editorial comment, assessing the con- 
tribution in the light of previous knowledge in the field. The survey is thus 
half way between the abstract journal and the review, which in effect takes 
us back to where the abstract and the review came from. 

Highly selective (the Survey of Anesthesiology in its first year gave 180 con- 
densations-plus-commentaries), this type of publication cannot replace any 
of the more usual types of control. Granted its criteria for selection, however, 
it is a valuable tool: the condensation may stand in lieu of the original as the 
abstract rarely can, and a ready-made selective bibliography is often profit- 
able. Subject arrangement and good annual indexes make these two particu- 
lar Surveys simple to use. The acceptance or rejection of this form should be 
carefully observed. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATION FORMS 


Under this head we have considered audio-visual materials, thesis literature, 
technical reports, and card-form publications. Audio-visual, in its combined 
form, has been well under control for some time thanks to the ef- 
forts of, among others, the Library of Congress and the International Scien- 
tific Film Association. Purely auditory works (e.g., a disc recording of 
heart-beats issued as a supplement to the current Bol’shaia meditsinskaia 
entsiklopediia) apparently have not yet reached control stage. Purely visual 
works, of the noncinematographic and nonatlas variety, are also without 
controls, although these are badly needed. Medical thesis literature per se 
has a minimum of controls. No new ones have come to our attention, but the 
reader is referred to a recent illuminating note* on NLM holdings and loan 
policy. 

Technical report literature, long since grown to importance and partially 
covered by Current List, has achieved a bibliographic complexity that can be 
baffling. A brief but excellent introduction to its controls has been issued by 
Fishbein and Wescott (187); this guide annotates 43 bibliographic aids and 
gives valuable notes and search examples. Its treatment of PB-Report con- 
trols, so important in this field, will be welcomed by every medical librarian. 

Finally, NLM has issued an annotated bibliography (188) of card-form 


*NLM News 14(1): 3, Jan. 1959. 
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publications in medicine and allied fields. Some 73 card-form publications 
are discussed in the annotations, and in some instances (e.g., the Zurich Index 
and TIP) additional references are given. This bibliography pulls together 
for the first time this surprisingly extensive group of card-forms which are 
all too often ignored in medical libraries. 


REVIEWS 
Preclinical Sciences, General Medicine, and Allied Fields 


136. Advances in Clinical Chemistry, v. 1, 1958- .N. Y., Academic Press, 1958- . Annual. 

137. Biological Sciences, v. 1, 1956- .N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1956- . (Progress in Nuclear 
Energy, s. 7) Annual. 

138. DM; Disease-a-Month, Oct. 1954- . Chicago, Year Book Publishers, 1954- . Monthly. 

139. Datey, R. AND MILLER, H., eds. Progress in Clinical Medicine. London, Churchill, 
1956. 424 p. 

140. Ergebnisse der medizinischen Grundlagenforschung, v. 1, 1956- . Stuttgart, Thieme, 
1956- 

141. Exposés actuels de biologie cellulaire, 1, 1955- . Paris, Masson, 1955- . Annual. 

142. German Medical Journal, no. 1, Feb. 1956- . Stuttgart, Thieme, 1956- . Monthly 
English language edition of Deutsche medizinische W ochenschrift. 

143. Medical Sciences, v. 1, 1956- . N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1956- . (Progress in Nuclear 
Energy, s. 6) Annual. 

144. Progress in Stereochemistry, v. 1, 1954- .N. Y., Academic Press, 1954- . Annual. 

145. Review of Eastern Medical Sciences, no. 1, Jan-Mar 1956- . Munich, H. G. Schultz, 
1956- . Quarterly. 

146. Yearbook of Modern Nursing ...; a Source Book of Nursing, 1956- .N. Y., Putnam, 
1956- . Annual. 


Medical Specialties 


147. Actualités gynécologiques, 1, 1954— . Paris, Hépital Broca, 1954—_ . Irreg. 

148. Année odonto-stomatologique et maxillo-faciale, 1, 1956- . Paris, Expansion scientifique 
francaise, 1956- . Annual. 

149. Antibiotica el chemotherapia. Fortschritte. Advances. Progrés, v.1,1954-  . Basel, Karger, 
1954—-_ . Annual. 

150. Bibliotheca haematologica, fasc. 1, 1955- . Basel, Karger, 1955- . (Supplement to 
Acta haematologica) Irreg. 

151. Extis, M. P., ed. Modern Trends in Diseases of the Ear, Nose and Throat. N. Y., Harper, 
1954. 471 p. 

152. Ergebnisse der Bluttransfusionsforschung, I, 1955- . Basel, Karger, 1955- . (Sub- 
series of Bibliotheca haematologica) Irreg. 

153. Fortschritte der Kardiologie; Advances in Cardiology; Progrés en cardiologie, 1, 1956- 
Basel, Karger, 1956- . (Subseries of Bibliotheca cardiologica) Irreg. 

154. Fortschritte der Kiefer- und Gesichts-Chirurgie, v.1,1955-  . Stuttgart, Thieme, 1955- 
Annual. 

155. GarRDNER, D., ed. Recent Advances in Paediatrics. N. Y., Blakiston, 1954. 470 p. 

156. GaRDINER-HILL, H., ed. Modern Trends in Endocrinology. N. Y., Hoeber, 1958. 298 p. 

157. Grits, L., ed. Modern Trends in Surgical Materials. London, Butterworth, 1958. 266 p. 

158. GosLinGs, J., AND VAN SWAAY, H., eds. Contemporary Rheumatology. Amsterdam, Else- 
vier, 1955. 684 p. 





159. 
160. 
161. 


162. 
163. 


164. 


165. 


166. 


167. 


168. 


169. 
170. 


178. 


179. 


180. 


181. 


182. 
183. 
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HAN Ley, H. G., ed. Recent Advances in Urology. Boston, Little, Brown, 1957. 270 p. 

Hosson, W., ed. Modern Trends in Geriatrics. N. Y., Hoeber, 1957. 422 p. 

ILLinGworTH, R. S., ed. Recent Advances in Cerebral Palsy. Boston, Little, Brown, 1958. 
389 p. 

Kappers, J. A., ed. Progress in Neurobiology. Amsterdam, Elsevier, 1956. 384 p. 

Korey, S. R. AND NURNBERGER, J. I., eds. Neurochemistry. N. Y., Hoeber-Harper, 1956. 
244 p. (Progress in Neurobiology, No. 1) 

KossMan, C. E., ed. Advances in Electrocardiography. N. ¥Y., Grune and Stratton, 1958. 
280 p. 

Lewis, T. L. T. Progress in Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology. London, Churchill, 1956. 
594 p. 

Moderne Probleme der Ophthalmologie. Modern Problems of Ophthalmology. Problémes 
actuels d’ophtalmologie, 1, 1957— . Basel, Karger, 1957— . (Subseries of Bibliotheca 
ophthalmologica) Irreg. 

Moderne Probleme der Paediatrie, 1, 1954— . Basel, Karger, 1954— . (Subseries of 
Bibliotheca paediatrica) Irreg. 

Neurochirurgia: Advances, Forischrilte, Progrés, 1, June 1958- . Stuttgart, Thieme, 
1958- . (Supplement to Fortschritie der Neurologie) Semi-annual. 

O'NEILL, D., ed. Modern Trends in Psychosomatic Medicine. N. Y., Hoeber, 1955. 384 p. 

PeNNES, H. H., ed. Psychopharmacology: Pharmacological Effects on Behavior. N. Y., 
Hoeber-Harper, 1958. 362 p. (Progress in Neurobiology, no. 3) 


. Progress in Hematology, v. 1, 1956- .N. Y., Grune and Stratton, 1956- . Annual. 
2. Progress in Medical Virology. Fortschritte der medizinischer Virusforschung. Progrés 


en virologie médicale, v. 1, 1958- . Basel, Karger, 1958- . Annual. 


. Progress in Psychotherapy, v. 1, 1956- .N. Y., Grune and Stratton, 1956- . Annual. 
74. Progress in Radiation Therapy, 1958- .N.Y., Grune and Stratton, 1958-_. (“To appear 


at intervals of one or two years.” Pref.) 


. Roentgen-diagnostics Progress, v. 1, 1952-1957- .N. Y., Grune and Stratton, 1958- 


(v. 1 translated from Roentgendiagnostik Ergebnisse 1952-1956). 


. Smitu, R., ed. Progress in Clinical Surgery. Boston, Little, Brown, 1954. 414 p. 
77. Tasott, J. H., AND Lockir, L. M., eds. Progress in Arthritis. N. Y., Grune and Strat- 


ton, 1958. 456 p. 
UNESCO. Human and Animal Ecology: Reviews of Research. Paris, 1957. 244 p. (Arid 
Zone Research Series, 8). 


Veterinary Reviews and Annotations, 1, 1955- . Farnham Royal, Commonwealth Agri- 
cultural Bureaux, 1955- . Semiannual. 
Wae scu, H., ed. Ultrastructure and Cellular Chemistry of Neural Tissue. N. Y., Hoeber- 


Harper, 1957. 249 p. (Progress in Neurobiology, no. 2). 

Waite, C. S., ed. Aviation Medicine; Selected Reviews. N. Y., Pergamon, 1958. 305 p. 
(Published for the Advisory Group for Aeronautical Research and Development, 
NATO. AGARDograph, no. 25). 

Witkinson, J. F., ed. Modern Trends in Blood Diseases. N. Y., Hoeber, 1955. 359 p. 

Witrkower, E. D. AND CLEGHORN, R. A., eds. Recent Developments in Psychosomatic 
Medicine. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1954. 495 p. 


. Year Book of Cancer, 1956-1957-  . Chicago, Year Book Publishers, 1957— . Annual. 


Surveys 


5. Survey of Anesthesiology, v. 1, Feb. 1957- . Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1957- 


Bimonthly. 


. Survey of Ophthalmology, v. 1, Feb. 1956-  . Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1956- 


Bimonthly. 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATION FORMS 


FIsHBEIN, E. P. anp Wescott, E. C. A Brief Introduction to Research Tools for AEC 
and Government Scientific Reports. University Park, Penna. Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Library, 1958. 8 1. 

U. S. National Library of Medicine. Card-form Publications in Medicine and Related 
Fields, an Annotated Bibliography, comp. by J. M. Fulcher. Washington, 1958. 53 1. 


ADDENDA 
Directories 


American Chemical Society. Committee on Professional Training. Directory of Graduate 
Research, 1957. Washington, 1958. 626 p. (See no. 27, BULLETIN 47: 280, July, 1959). 

Jacosson, E. H., ed. /nternational Directory of Psychologists Exclusive of the U. S. A. 
Washington, National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council, 1958. 527 p. 

U. S. Veterans Administration. Dept. of Medicine and Surgery. Medical Research in the 
Veterans Administration. Washington, 1958. 1386 p. (85th Congress, 2nd Session. 
House Committee Print no. 188) (See no. 34, BULLETIN 47: 281, July, 1959). 


Bibliographies 


APPLEZWEIG, M. H. Psychological Stress and Related Concepts, a Bibliography. New 
London, Conn., Conn. College, Dept. of Psychology, 1957. 185 p. (U.S. Office of Naval 
Research, Group Psychology Branch, Motivation Research Project, Technical Report 
no. 7, Project no. 172-228). 

Supplement. 1958. 35 p. (Author and subject indexes to the main work). 


. Benpic, A. W., comp. Supplemental Bibliography on Space Medicine. Pittsburgh, 1958. 


6 1. (See no. 126 above). 


. FUNKENSTEIN, D. H. anp WI LKriE, G. H. Student Mental Health; an Annotated Bibli 


ography, 1936-1955. London, World Federation for Mental Health, 1956. 297 p. 


. GANDEVIA, B. An Annotated Bibliography of the History of Medicine in Australia. Sydney, 


Australasian Med. Pub. Co., 1955. 140 p. (Federal Council of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation in Australia, Monograph no. 1). 

Kitav, J. I. AND ALTSCHULE, M. D. The Pineal Gland; a Review of the Physiologic Litera- 
ture. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Pr. for the Commonwealth Fund, 1954. 280 p. 

Presse internationale O. R. L. 1, 1955- . Clermont-Ferrand, Centre Frangais de Docu- 
mentation Oto-rhino-laryngologique, 1955- 

Rousseau, M. Guide de bibliographie vétérinaire. Paris, Union Frangaise des Organisa- 
tions de Documentation, 1957. 116 p. 


. U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Radioisotopes in Medicine and Human Physiology; a 


Selected List of References, comp. by J. A. McCormick. Oak Ridge, 1958. 124 p. (TID- 
3514). 

U. S. National Institutes of Health. Supplement to “A List of Russian Review Papers in 
Biology and Medicine” .. . Bethesda, 1958. 5 p. (See no. 74 above). 

U. S. Public Health Service. Bureau of State Services. Bibliography of Occupational 
Health; Occupational Health and Related Publications from the Public Health Service, 
1909-1953, comp. by F. L. Hyslop and W. M. Gafafer. Washington, 1954. 110 p. 
(P. H. S. P. no. 300). 

World Health Organization. Medical Education; Annotated Bibliography, 1946-1955, 
Geneva, 1958. 391 p. 


Abstracts 


Dieu, C. F. A Compendium of Research and Theory on Stuttering. Springfield, Thomas, 
1958. 314 p. 
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Reviews 


BaAsERGA, A. Alltualita in Ematologia. Rome, Abruzzini, 1955. 621 p. 

BIRKHAUSER, H. AND BLock, H., eds. Advances in Tuberculosis Research. Springfield, 
Thomas, 1957. 328 p. 

BuscukkE, F., ed. Progress in Radiation Therapy. N. Y., Grune and Stratton, 1958. 284 p. 

Duque Estrapa, W., AND JAYLE, G. E., eds. Actualités latines d’ophtalmologie. Paris, 
Masson, 1958. 314 p. 

Evans, F. T. anp Gray, T. C., eds. Modern Trends in Anaesthesia. London, Butter- 
worth, 1958. 318 p. 

GAIRDNER, D., ed. Recent Advances in Paediatrics. 2d ed. London, Churchill, 1958. 378 
p. (See no. 155 above) 

Kuzin, A. M., ed. Reviews on Radiobiology. Translated by D. Franklin from a publication 
of the Institute of Biological Physics, Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1956. 
403 p. (AEC-tr-3353) 

LACOMME, M., ed. Mises au point obstétricales et gynécologiques. Paris, Masson, 1957. 
136 p. 

U.S. Public Health Service. Division of Special Health Services. Progress in Air Pollution 
Medical Research, by H. Heimann and others. Washington, 1958. 33 p. 


. Wikter, A. The Relation of Psychiatry to Pharmacology. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 


1957. 322 p. 
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Proceedings, Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting 
Medical Library Association, Inc. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, June 15-19, 1959 


Te Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, 
Inc. was held at the King Edward-Sheraton Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Miss Marian A. Patterson, Librarian of the Academy of Medicine, Toronto, 
was the Convention Chairman. She was assisted by seven committee chairmen: 
Mrs. Mary Galt, Miss Hazel Williamson, Miss Ruth Briggs, Miss Eileen 
Bradley, Miss Agatha Leonard, Mr. Eugene Gattinger and Mrs. Isabel Stauf- 
fer, and the members of their committes. Miss Gertrude Annan and Mr. 
Thomas Keys served on the Convention Advisory Committee. A total of 333 
members and guests registered. 


REFRESHER COURSES 

The Association’s second program of Refresher Courses was presented on 
Saturday, June 13, at the King Edward-Sheraton Hotel. 

This program consisted of eleven lectures with each lecture being given 
twice, once in the morning and repeated in the afternoon. One hundred and 
ninety-five librarians, book dealers and others participated in the courses. The 
instructors and their subjects were: Miss Louise Darling, Acquisition; Miss 
Mildred Jordan, Administration; William D. Postell, Architecture; Mrs. 
Elizabeth F. Bready, Binding; Miss Helen Crawford, Equipment; J. W. A. 
Duckworth, M.D., Medical Nomenclature; S. S. B. Gilder, Medical Writing; 
Miss Eleanor Johnson, Photoduplication; Miss Gertrude Annan, Rare Books; 
Miss Bertha B. Hallam, Reference. Miss Mary Louise Marshall gave her 
lecture on Cataloging and Classification, Sunday morning, June 14, having 
been prevented from doing so Saturday because of planes being grounded. 

Refresher Course Committee members were: Wesley Draper, Chairman; 
Miss Mildred E. Blake; Miss Ruth M. Briggs; Miss Ruth J. Mann and Miss 
Mary Louise Robertson. 

A luncheon for the Refresher Course registrants and faculty was held in the 
Canadian Court. Attractive favors, combining the Canadian maple leaf, a 
tiny book, and the caduceus were on each table. 


PRE-CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 
Registration opened at 7 p.m. Friday, June 12, and continued throughout 
the meeting. The members especially appreciated the Directory, prepared by 
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the Hospitality Committee, of churches, medical libraries, museums and art 
galleries, restaurants, and shops which they received when they registered. 
Additional information could be obtained at the Information Desk throughout 
the week. 


Tour oF TORONTO 


On Sunday, June 14, just after lunch, four sight-seeing buses carrying about 
one hundred and fifty librarians left the King Edward-Sheraton Hotel for an 
extended tour of Toronto. Well-trained and well-informed drivers offered a 
variety of facts about the city and its phenomenal growth, pointed out the 
various buildings, schools, and park areas. The trip ended with afternoon tea 
at Casa Loma, an old-world castle built by Sir Henry Pellatt, and opened to 
the public after his death. The tour of the castle proved one of the most fas- 
cinatiug events of the whole week. The combination of a beautiful sunny day 
and the opportunity to renew old friendships made this an afternoon to be 
remembered for a long time. 

In the evening, the members were invited to a Conversazione at the Hart 
House as guests of the University of Toronto. 

OPENING SESSION 

The opening session of the Fifty-Eighth Annual Meeting convened at 9:45 
A.M. Monday, June 15, 1959, in the Crystal Ballroom of the King Edward- 
Sheraton Hotel. The President, Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, presided. The 
invocation was pronounced by The Right Reverend G. B. Snell, Suffragan 
Bishop of Toronto. Addresses of welcome were given by His Worship The 
Mayor of Toronto, Nathan Phillips; Dr. R. C. Laird, Immediate Past-Presi- 
dent of the Academy of Medicine, Toronto; and Dr. Arthur F. W. Peart, 
Assistant Secretary of the Canadian Medical Association. Mr. Thomas E. 
Keys, Immediate Past-President of the Medical Library Association and 
Librarian of the Mayo Clinic Library, gave the response for the Association. 


RESPONSE 


CANADA’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE MEDICAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION* 


Madame President, Bishop Snell, Mayor Phillips, Drs. Laird and Peart, 
Miss Patterson, Members of the Association and Guests: 

Your generous and heart-warming hospitality is much appreciated and 
enjoyed by the members of this Association. 

As a token of appreciation it seems appropriate for me to enlarge on the 


* Read at the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada, June 15-19, 1959. 
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theme of this year’s meeting, ““Canada’s Contribution to Medical Progress,” 
by mentioning a few of Canada’s many contributions to our Association. 

As one of our past Presidents said (1): “A gracious dispensation of poetic 
justice permits us to begin our story with the mother of the Medical Library 
Association herself, Miss Maragret Anne [Ridley] Charlton, variously of 
Montreal and Toronto—she who, in 1898, played the role of our institutional 
Eve to the Adam of, some say, Dr. William Osler; others, Dr. George M. 
Gould.” 

At our organizational meeting at Philadelphia on May 2, 1898, letters of 
regret were read from Dr. Osler, then of Baltimore, and Dr. Adami of Montreal. 

Dr. Osler’s influence on the Medical Library Association was profound. He 
was our President from 1901 to 1904. His presidential address of 1902, “‘Some 
Aspects of American Medical Bibliography,” (2) is a classic. His other writ- 
ings on humanistic bibliography and librarianship are equally well thought of. 
How nice it would have been, moreover, to have attended the fourth annual 
meeting in May, 1901, in Baltimore when the entire Association was enter- 
tained at dinner by Dr. and Mrs. Osler (3)! 

It is well known that the bulk of Osler’s books after his death were willed to 
McGill University. Indeed one of our distinguished Honorary Canadian Mem- 
bers, Dr. W. W. Francis, Osler Librarian and two-term President of this Asso- 
ciation, chose Osler’s shrine ‘“‘the beautiful alcove at the end of the splendid 
room which houses his library at McGill” as the subject of his Presidential 
Address (4) of 1937. Dr. Francis, who is related through his mother to Osler, 
is now eighty-one, and still active. We regret his inability to be here, but he 
hasn’t travelled since we met at Lake Placid in June, 1952.* 

The reason for holding our first Canadian Convention at Montreal is not 
well known. As far as I can tell, the meeting was held there in 1930, because 
the Osler Library, dedicated in 1929, was ready. From my reading of the 
early convention proceedings it appears that we were invited to Montreal as 
early as 1924, but chose not to come until the library was ready. 

The President at that meeting was Dr. Archibald Malloch, Librarian of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, who was of Canadian origin and who had 
received his M.D. degree from McGill University’s Faculty of Medicine. Dr. 
Malloch, the son of an old friend of Dr. Osler, Dr. A. E. Malloch of Hamilton, 
Ontario, helped Dr. Francis, Leonard Mackall, and Mr. R. H. Hill in prepar- 
ing the Bibliotheca Osleriana for publication. 

High lights of the 1930 meeting (5) were talks by Dr. W. B. Howell, who 
spoke on “The Importance of Historical Collections,” a description of the 
Osler Library by Dr. Francis, followed by a browsing period in the new library. 
At the annual dinner held at the Mt. Royal Hotel, the speaker was Dr. Leo 
Pariseaux, Librarian of the Bibliothéque Saint-Sulpice. Officers elected for the 





* Dr. Francis died on August 11, 1959. 
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ensuing year were Dr. Malloch to his fourth term as President, Dr. Francis as 
Vice-President, Miss Sue Biethan as Secretary, Miss Mary Louise Marshall, 
Treasurer, and Miss M. Myrtle Tye, to the Executive Committee. Included 
on the Program was an announcement that the Surgeon General’s Gatalogue 
would be continued in its original form and that the material not indexed for 
the years 1927 on would be included in the fourth series. The exchange was 
the subject of much discussion. 

Another piece of evidence showing Osler’s support of medical libraries 
occurred at the time that the Ontario Medical Library Association acquired 
the Thorne residence at 9 Queen’s Park for its library building (6). The pur- 
chase price of $12,000 was made possible by many interested persons, including 
Dr. Osler who donated $1,000 and Mr. E. B. Osler who donated $500. 

It is gratifying to read ina recent issue of our BULLETIN (7) that the Medical 
Historical Club of Toronto is planning to erect a suitable memorial to Sir 
William Osler on the site of his birth. 

I know that my time is limited. Before passing on to the rest of the program 
let me at least mention some of the Canadians, librarians and physicians, whose 
names have appeared in our official publication: There is Dr. William Boyd, 
our Honorary Vice-President, whose textbooks are so well known to all med- 
ical librarians. Let’s not forget our other Toronto authors, Drs. Best and 
Taylor, Banting, Grant, Ham, Bateman, Spalding and Dewan, and Meakins, 
Selye, and Penfield of Montreal and others I must have overlooked. If they 
are all not Associate Members of our Association, Mrs. Kovacs, here is a 
golden opportunity! 

Did you know that Marjorie Darrach, our President from 1950 to 1951 and 
Librarian of Wayne University’s School of Medicine, was born in Toronto, 
Ontario, and is a graduate of the University of Toronto and the Normal 
School of Regina, Saskatchewan? Another Canadian export is Terry Cavanagh, 
Librarian of the University of Kansas Medical Center, Chairman of our 
Publication Committee, and next year’s Convention Chairman. William 
Beatty, currently Librarian at the University of Missouri’s Medical Center 
Library, lingered in Canada near Toronto until the tender age of 13 when he 
came to the United States. 

I have mentioned Miss Charlton. Did you know that she spent 19 years at 
McGill, from 1895 to 1914, and that McGill’s Medical Library, founded in 
1823, was for many years the largest medical library in North America con- 
nected with a medical school (8)? From 1914 to 1922, Miss Charlton was 
associated with the Library of the Academy of Medicine at Toronto. 

Miss Jean Cameron of McGill was an active member of our Association, but 
I notice that she resigned from the Executive Committee in 1928 because of 
her forthcoming marriage to Dr. W. B. Howell. 

Nathan Van Patten, later to be Director of Libraries at Stanford, was 
formerly from Queen’s University Library, Kingston, Ontario. He was Chair- 
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man of our Editorial Board from 1926 to 1927. Dr. H. E. MacDermot of 
Montreal was a member of the Editorial Board from 1928 to 1930. 

Dr. F. J. Shepherd of Montreal was our Honorary President in 1928. 

Another name that is frequently encountered in our BULLETIN is that of 
Colonel Charles F. Wylde of McGill University. Colonel Wylde served as our 
President in 1923 and in 1924. He also was on our Publication Committee, and 
various other committees such as the Committee on Periodicals and Serial 
Publications. 

Miss M. Edna M. Poole, Toronto, who, I believe, is in the audience, served 
on our Executive Committee as well as on our Publications Committee. She 
also served a term as secretary. She contributed an excellent article on book 
plates (9). 

Miss Agatha Leonard, who, I notice, is a member of this Convention Com- 
mittee, contributed a timely article a few years ago on statistical methods in 
medical school libraries. 

Another devoted member is Miss Edith Gordon of McGill who has attended 
so many of our meetings and has long been active in our affairs. 

Miss Doreen Fraser, Librarian of the Biomedical Library at the University 
of British Columbia, often active in Association affairs, is our present Treas- 
urer. 

Among our Canadian members is our present Convention Chairman, Miss 
Marian Patterson. Besides serving on several of our committees, she is the 
author of the second Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay. This prize was presented 
to her in 1957 for her stimulating study on the cholera epidemic (10) in 1832 
in York, Upper Canada. She also has written on library topics. 

The success of the forthcoming Convention will be due to the long-term 
planning and the hard work of the Convention Committee. Serving with Miss 
Patterson are Miss Ruth Briggs, Miss Hazel Williamson, Mrs. M. G. Galt, 
Miss Agatha Leonard, Mr. F. Eugene Gattinger, and Mrs. Isabel Stauffer. 

Before closing, allow me to bring the warmest of greetings from an Honor- 
ary Member, Dr. Donald C. Balfour of Rochester, Minnesota. As you know, 
Dr. Balfour was born in Toronto, received his M.B. and M.D. degrees from 
the University of Toronto and interned in the Hamilton City Hospital. 

Dr. Balfour has always been fond of medical librarians and makes it a point 
to seek them out and converse with them and in his gracious and courteous 
manner spurs them on to important accomplishments. 

In closing, I wish to refer again to Sir William Osler, one of the most famous 
of all bedside practitioners and a native of Dundas who influenced medicine 
throughout the world. His contribution is commemorated in a stained glass 
window devoted to medical history in Mayo Foundation House. One panel of 
this window shows Osler at the bedside and bears one of his aphorisms “Each 
case has its lesson—a lesson which may be but is not always learned.” (11) 
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Allow me, then, as Past-President to thank you, our Canadian friends, again 
for your gracious hospitality and for your many other contributions to our 
Association in the past and at this meeting. 
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The theme of the day’s session was Canada’s Conribution to Medical Prog- 
ress. Miss Anderson introduced Dr. W. R. Feasby, biographer of Dr. C. H. 
Best, who told the story of the discovery of insulin by Banting and Best. This 
talk was followed by one given by Dr. J. K. W. Ferguson, Director of Con- 
naught Medical Research Laboratories. He spoke on some of the Canadian 
milestones in medical research. (Both papers will appear in the BULLETIN.) 

Following the introduction of the Convention Chairman and the Secretary, 
the President declared the session adjourned at 11:25 a.m. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The convention reconvened at the second general session in the Crystal 
Ballroom at 2:15 p.m. Miss Anderson, the President, presided. The theme of 
the morning session was continued. Miss Anderson introduced Dr. R. Ian 
Macdonald, Director, Division of Postgraduate Medicine at the University of 
Toronto, who outlined Canadian clinical medicine achievements and Dr. Stuart 
D. Gordon, leading plastic surgeon, who spoke on surgical contributions of 
Canada. (Both papers will appear in the BULLETIN.) The session was adjourned 
at 3:00 P.M. 


TEA: VICE-REGAL SUITE, PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS 


A very high honor was bestowed upon the delegates at the convention when 
they were received by His Honour Justice J. Keiller Mackay, the Lieutenant 
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Governor of the Province of Ontario, at his official residence, the Vice-Regal 
Suite, Parliament Buildings, Queen’s Park, Toronto. Guests were received by 
the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario and Mrs. J. Keiller Mackay; Miss An- 
derson, President of the Association; and Senator Joseph A. Sullivan, M.D. 
Following the reception, formal tea was served. This was one of the loveliest 
social occasions experienced by the members of the Association. 


New MEMBERS DINNER 


That night, following a dutch treat cocktail party, a dinner in honor of New 
Members was held in the Crystal Ballroom, King Edward-Sheraton Hotel. The 
President, Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, and the Membership Committee Chair- 
man, Mrs. Helen Kovacs, welcomed the new members. Of the one hundred 
and twenty-three new members admitted to the Association during the year, 
forty were present at the dinner. Miss Lorna Wiggins, one of the new members, 
responded for this group. Mrs. Kovacs introduced Mr. John W. Fisher, lawyer, 
newspaperman, broadcaster, writer and lecturer, and executive director of the 
Canadian Tourist Association. He delighted the delegates with his talk ‘Stacks 
and Facts” on Canada and the United States. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The group left by bus at 9:00 a.m. for the University of Toronto Library. 
The scientific session convened at 9:40 a.m., Tuesday, June 16 in the Wallace 
Room, Sigmund Samuel Library, University of Toronto. The President, Miss 
Isabelle T. Anderson, presided. Addresses of welcome were extended by 
Dr. J. A. MacFarlane, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, University of 
Toronto and Dr. A. G. Gornall, Chairman, Library Committee, Faculty of 
Medicine, University of Toronto. The response for the Association was given 
by Miss Mildred Jordan, Vice-President. The Symposium on Canada’s Contri- 
bution to Medical Progress was concluded by a speech on Paediatric Achieve- 
ments given by Dr. A. L. Chute, Chief of Paediatrics at the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Toronto and Professor of Paediatrics at the University of Toronto. 
(This paper will appear in the BULLETIN.) This was followed by a talk on the 
National Science Foundation’s Scientific Information Programs by Mr. Scott 
Adams, Program Director, Foreign Science Information Service, National Sci- 
ence Foundation. (This paper appears in this issue of the BULLETIN, p. 387.) 
The morning session adjourned at 11:15 a.m. and the members were taken on 
a tour of the University of Toronto Library by David W. Foley, Assistant 
Chief Librarian. 


ACADEMY OF MEDICINE, TORONTO 


Following luncheon in the Great Hall at Hart House, the group met at 
2:00 p.m. in Osler Hall, Academy of Medicine, Toronto. The delegates were 
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welcomed by Dr. H. G. Pritzker, President of the Academy of Medicine, 
Toronto, who gave a brief outline of the history of the Medical Library of the 
Academy, and of Osler Hall, and Dr. A. F. W. Anglin, Vice-President and 
former Chairman of the Library Committee of the Academy. Response for the 
Association was made by Miss Gertrude Annan, Chief Librarian of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

A panel discussion entitled The Medical Editor, Author and Librarian as a 
Team followed. The Moderator of the panel, Dr. S. S. B. Gilder, Editor of the 
Canadian Medical Association Journal, introduced his fellow panelists: Dr. R. 
M. Janes, Editor and Author; Dr. Elizabeth Chant Robertson, Author; Mr. 
William K. Beatty, Librarian and Author; Dr. R. A. Gordon, Editor and 
Author; and Dr. W. B. Spaulding, Author. The points of discussion and state- 
ments by the panel are: 

1. How much help should the author expect from the librarian? 

There is no limit to the help a librarian may give. An author needs a good 
place to work. The librarian can provide a quiet place to read; a good, care- 
fully selected collection; and a courteous and efficient staff who can show him 
how to use the tools and gather material. 

2. How do you hold the balance between spoon-feeding the author and giv- 
ing him some help? 

References may be checked and help given with language and style, but the 
librarian should not write the paper for the author nor should the librarian 
encroach upon the duties of the editor. 

3. How much help should the author expect from the editor? 

Editors should not make unnecessary changes in the author’s manuscript, 
nor should they change an author’s style of writing. Ideally, the author should 
expect no help from the editor except to read and enjoy the work. All writing 
can be improved. Authors should not expect to rewrite their papers on the 
proof pages, it is unfair and expensive. 

4. How much should the editor interfere with the author? 

It depends on the author and the editor, and there is no complete answer. 
The editor should do nothing to the paper which will result in a change of mean- 
ing, without consulting the author. Editors who are reviewing papers should 
not think their way of saying things is the better way. An editor should not 
have to take upon himself the rewriting of papers; a badly written paper should 
be returned to the author with suggestions for rewriting. If a paper is valuable, 
despite the fact that it is written badly, the editor should see that it is put in 
form for publication. 

5. Multiple authorship. 

There was some difference of opinion here. Some felt that Committee re- 
ports by many people should have one author; that multiple authorship should 
be annihilated; others felt that multiple authorship was justified in reports of 
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work done as a team effort. Reports prepared by individuals and derived from 
statistical studies of clinical data do not justify multiple authorship. It was 
suggested that when the authorship for a report was listed as ‘Prepared by . . .” 
this should be in the form of a note at the bottom of the page. The objection to 
this was that cross-indexing would be required. 

6. Indexing and reference, with particular reference to their place in the team. 

The librarian can be especially helpful in showing the author how to use the 
indexes and abstracting tools. By checking the indexes, an author may find his 
experiment has already been published. Often lack of space prevents publishing 
of complete references. All references should be checked and rechecked, pref- 
erably by the author. The statement that the preparation of a bibliography is 
the responsibility of the author brought a round of applause. When the indexing 
of journal articles is by title only, they are often impossible to find. Journals 
should provide space for complete documentation and references. Exception was 
taken to authors who use a catch title which cannot be indexed properly. Jour- 
nals should have an editorial board so they can select for publication only those 
papers offering a real contribution. 

At this point in the discussion, Dr. Gilder regretted the fact that all panel 
members were “good authors” and felt that a “bad author’’ should be repre- 
sented. Dr. Boyd came forward, amid much laughter, and stated in connection 
with mistakes in references that: The author first looks up the articles and then 
gives them to the stenographer (who may not be able to read his writing). The 
lists of references come back to be checked and corrected by the author and are 
then forwarded to the publisher and printer (who make mistakes). In addition, 
there are galley proofs and page proofs (where sometimes whole lines are omit- 
ted). At times the page proofs appear as if the typesetter had dropped the type. 
(Applause). Many of the mistakes which appear are human errors. 

7. Abstracting—What is the librarian’s role in this? 

Some of the abstracting journals are not too reliable. Abstracting is some- 
times done by librarians who are not always able to abstract the articles because 
of lack of language and subject knowledge. Authors should read journals and 
make their own abstracts. The main function of the librarian in regard to ab- 
stracts is the finding of them. If the original article is available, it should be con- 
sulted; if not available, sufficient information can often be obtained from the 
abstract to decide if the original article is wanted. An abstract can also be useful 
when the original is in circulation. 

Since many good articles are in foreign languages, English abstracts can often 
be helpful. It is impossible to expect the author to be a linguist in all languages. 
The librarian can help by (1) watching for and obtaining good abstracting 
publications from foreign countries and (2) having a roster of Doctors who can 
and will translate articles. There is a need for a Bureau of Professional Medical 
Translators. 
8. Eponyms 
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It was felt that the use of eponyms should be discouraged. 

The meeting adjourned at 3:45 p.m. 

The afternoon session was followed by tea. Members were guests of the 
Academy of Medicine, Toronto. 

Group MEETINGS 
Special Group meetings were held concurrently on Tuesday evening, June 16. 
MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES GROUP JOINT MEETING 

The Medical and Dental School Libraries Group held a joint dinner meeting 
at the Ontario Room of the Lord Simcoe Hotel. 

The Chairman of the Medical Schools Group was Miss Grace Hamlyn of 
McGill University, and Mr. Thomas Cahalan, University of Oregon, was 
Chairman of the Dental Schools Group. 

Miss Hamlyn introduced the speaker, Miss Doreen Fraser of the University 
of British Columbia Biomedical Library whose topic was: “A Survey of the 
Libraries of Medical and Dental Faculties and Schools in Canada: their collec- 
tions; their relations with each other; their future development” (this paper will 
be published in the BULLETIN). Before commencing her talk, Miss Fraser point- 
ed to a large map of Canada directly behind her and mentioned the great dis- 
tances, in some cases, between libraries and the feeling of complete isolation 
which some of the librarians have. The majority of the Provinces were represent- 
ed at Head Table, Miss M. Jordan and Dr. S. Larkey representing the United 
States. 

Discussions immediately followed Miss Fraser’s speech and the high cost of 
interlibrary loans together with the great care that should be exercised when 
using the forms were points that brought forth many comments. Mr. Cahalan 
then commented on the excellence of speaker and topic, remarking that Miss 
Fraser had wisely chosen a controversial subject indeed. 

Miss Hamlyn then took over the meeting and mentioned the election of a 
Chairman for next year’s meeting. Miss E. Steinke nominated Mr. William 
Beatty as Chairman of the Medical Schools Group. Mr. Beatty accepted the 
nomination. The floor was then open for further discussion and the problems of 
open stacks and where to obtain aid for libraries were tossed back and forth. 

Mr. Calahan then summed up and Mrs. Sonia Gruen of the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine spontaneously thanked Miss Hamlyn, remarking how inter- 
esting the meeting had been and also asking that more time be given for dis- 
cussions at future meetings. 


PHARMACY LIBRARIES GROUP 
The Pharmacy Section of the Medical Library Association held a dinner 
meeting in the Elizabeth Room of the King Edward-Sheraton Hotel. Twenty- 


five members attended. 
Mr. Philip Rosenstein, of the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy and Chair- 
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man of the Group, called the meeting to order. He thanked the people who had 

worked with him and also the donors of the tokens given to all those present. 
Contributors were Winthrop Laboratories and the Ciba, Schering, Lederle, 
and Pfizer Companies. 

Next, Mr. Rosenstein asked for progress reports from various committees. 
Mrs. Gertrude Lorber reported on Classification, and Miss Winifred Sewell 
reported on Drug Information Sources. Mr. Rosenstein then announced the 
second course in Pharmaceutical Literature and Librarianship to be given at 
Columbia University this summer by Miss Sewell. 

Miss Alice Kelly gave the report of the nominating committee as follows: E. 
F. Spiekerman, Chairman, and Marjorie Wannarka, Secretary. Harold Oatfield 
made a motion that the nominations be accepted. 

Mr. Rosenstein called on Mrs. Hughes, the wife of the guest speaker, to draw 
for the door prizes which were distributed. The formalities of the business meet- 
ing having been concluded, Mr. Rosenstein introduced the speaker of the even- 
ing, Dean F. Norman Hughes of the College of Pharmacy of the University of 
Toronto. The topic of his speech was ‘‘The Changing Picture of Canadian Phar- 
macy.” (This article will appear in the BULLETIN). 


HospiTaL LIBRARIES GROUP 


Miss Margaret Wright, Medical Librarian of the Hospital for Sick Children, 
was the gracious hostess for the Hospital Group Meeting on June 16, 1959. 

As the group arrived, they were escorted to the Hospital Cafeteria and served 
cake and coffee. 

The Public Relations Department conducted tours of the Hospital after 
which the group assembled in the auditorium. 

Miss Wright introduced Dr. W. E. Blatz, a native of Ontario, who graduated 
in Arts and Medicine from the University of Toronto, and received his Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago. Dr. Blatz is Professor of Child Psychology, 
University of Toronto, and Director of Child Study. His topic was “‘The 
Use of Leisure Time—Reading.”’ 

Dr. Snell, Chairman of the Library Committee, invited the group to visit the 
Medical Library where an enjoyable hour was spent. 























MepIcat Socirety LIBRARIES GROUP 


The Medical Society Group met in Osler Hall of the Academy of Medicine. 
Mrs. Elizabeth E. Bready, Head, Periodicals Department, New York Academy 
of Medicine, presided as Chairman of the Group. As officers for next year, the 
Group elected Mr. Wesley Draper, Librarian of the Medical Society of County 
of Kings and Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn as Chairman and Miss Marian 
A. Patterson, Librarian of the Academy of Medicine, Toronto, as Secretary. 
A panel discussion of the subject, ““The Relation of the Society Library to its 
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Area,” was moderated by Mr. Elliott H. Morse, Librarian of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia. The timeliness of this subject was emphasized by 
the Moderator who indicated that the continued independent operation of three 
of the larger medical society libraries is threatened at the present time. 

Mr. Jerome S. Rauch, Librarian of the Academy of Medicine of New Jersey 
discussed the problems of finding sufficient financial support for an independ- 
ently supported academy library in an area where new hospitals and enlarging 
industrial research are increasing the opportunities for service. The Academy 
of Medicine has recently moved into a new building and is attempting to expand 
its services to meet the needs of new research programs in the region but suffi- 
cient financial assistance has not been forthcoming to guarantee a sound eco- 
nomic operation. 

Miss Pauline Duffield, Librarian of the Texas Medical Association, observed 
that many of the financial difficulties leading to the disappearance of some 
medical society libraries were traceable to our own complacency and a willing- 
ness of many society librarians to attempt more than they can do properly. 
Miss Duffield believes that at least one good public relations program should be 
planned each year and that other society activities should not be allowed to keep 
the library in the background. She believes that society libraries should resist 
the use of untrained librarians for professional jobs as effectively as the medical 
schools do. She feels that librarians should come up with some ideas on how to 
increase their funds and that society libraries should be kept for the persons for 
whom they were established—the practising physicians. 

Dr. Clement McCulloch, a former Chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Academy of Medicine of Toronto, spoke about the function which is being ful- 
filled by the Academy Library in its area and about its solution of a number of 
the problems facing other society libraries. Among the services being offered 
by the Academy, Dr. McCulloch mentioned opportunities for fellowship, a 
common ground for scientific meetings, library service, a leisure reading corner, 
reference service, a museum, and a rare book collection. The Library’s services 
are publicized through the Bulletin of the Academy. The Academy is supported 
by a voluntary membership of about 2,000 physicians which is about one half 
of the potential membership. The library program is integrated with that of the 
University of Toronto Library. 

Miss Anna P. Kennedy, Librarian of the Alameda Contra Costa Medical 
Association, described the service offered to two counties and a county hospital 
staff. This support enables the hospital to meet the requirements of a training 
school. Miss Kennedy feels that a strong library committee is most important. 
Her library committee doesn’t change but it keeps increasing in size, thus more 
and more persons representing separate areas of the two counties become in- 
terested in the library. 

Miss Mary M. Post, Librarian of the Ramsey County Medical Society in 
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Saint Paul, Minnesota, speculated on the possibility of establishing branches 
of the society library in the hospital libraries in the area. The advantages of 
such a system mentioned by Miss Post are economies of time and money in 
centralized purchasing and processing. An efficient messenger service would be 
necessary. Problems which would require further study would be the effect on 
local pride in the individual hospitals and acceptance of the service by accredit- 
ing committees. Experience would be needed to demonstrate whether or not 
such an arrangement would save money. 

During the discussion of the subject from the floor Mrs. Helen N. Monahan, 
Librarian of the Charlotte Medical Library, indicated that an integrated system 
such as that proposed by Miss Mary Post had been in effect in her area for ten 
years and that it has the approval of the A.M.A.’s committee on hospital ac- 
creditation. However, Mrs. Monahan reported that the financial support re- 
ceived from the hospitals is insufficient. There is no formal co-operation with 
other institutions in the state. 

Commenting on proposals for the co-operative acquisition of journals within 
an area, Mr. Rauch suggested that a society library should receive support 
from the area if it is expected to meet needs beyond those of its own Fellowship. 

Dr. Clement McCulloch reported that several hospitals in the Toronto area 
pay for library memberships at the Academy in order that their internes and 
residents may enjoy borrowing privileges. He suggests that institutional mem- 
berships be offered to such groups as lawyers, insurance companies and drug 
firms. A Friends of the Library Fund is also successful at the Academy. One of 
the local hospitals is giving $270.00 per year to secure library privileges for 27 
internes. By way of comparison the Moderator noted that one of the largest 
hospitals in the Boston area reports giving $25.00 per year to the Boston Medi- 
cal Library. 

Mr. Erich Meyerhoff, Librarian of the Down State Medical Center of New 
York State University suggested that it is essential for a medical society to serve 
as a center of scientific discourse as well as a center for the dissemination of 
scientific information. Mr. Charles C. Colby, III, Director of the Boston Medi- 
cal Library, described an effort made about thirty-five years ago to create such 
a center around the Boston Medical Library in the form of an Academy of 
Medicine for Boston. Although there was strong support for such a development 
it was crushed by the depression. 

In response to a question from the floor, the Moderator reported that the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia provides the framework for scientific 
discourse. Beginning in 1949 a contribution plan was instituted at the suggestion 
of one of the local pharmaceutical companies to furnish additional financial 
support for the College Library. Philadelphia has a long history of regional 
co-operation illustrated by the establishment of one of the first regional union 
library catalogs. The College library also receives varying support from local 
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medical schools and hospitals. However, financial resources are still insufficient 
to provide adequate staff, salaries, and operating budget to meet the informa- 
tional needs of the community. 

Tentative plans for the integration of the libraries of the Medical Society of 
the County of Kings and the Down State Medical Center were presented in- 
formally by Mr. Wesley Draper. Representatives of the society, the medical 
school and the general public may constitute an advisory council. 

Mr. Ralph T. Esterquest, Chief Librarian of the Harvard University School 
of Medicine and Public Health and Mr. Charles C. Colby, III, of the Boston 
Medical Library reported that plans for an amalgamation of these two libraries 
are still only in the discussion phase. An effort is being made in the Boston area 
to improve the region’s holdings of medical journals. 

The Librarian of the New York Academy of Medicine, Miss Gertrude Annan, 
told the meeting that the Academy is spending more than $300,000 per year for 
the operation of the library which is used by only one fifth of its members. A 
committee appointed to study the possibilities of curtailing the library staff 
returned a recommendation that the staff be expanded rather than reduced. The 
membership fee for hospitals in the area is $50.00 and most of them are unable 
to support the Academy to this extent. Miss Annan reported that there is much 
duplication in the region and that local co-operation is needed. 

Responding to the Moderator’s request for his appraisal of the future of the 
independent medical society library, Dr. Frank B. Rogers, Director of the 
National Library of Medicine, stated that the administrative arrangements are 
of no concern and there is no need to follow what has always been. The impor- 
tant thing is to use whatever arrangements are necessary to serve the needs of a 
particular area. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:10 p.m. 


BUSINESS SESSION 

The first general business session was held Wednesday, June 17 at 9:45 a.m. 
in the Crystal Ballroom. The President, Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, presided. 
Since all reports had been duplicated and distributed to the members at the 
time of registration, Miss Anderson announced they would not be read. Any of 
the Committee Chairmen, however, who wished to make additional comments 
were permitted to do so. 

The minutes of the 1958 meeting were published in the BULLETIN and there- 


fore were not read. 
Miss Anderson read the presidential report of the Board of Directors. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The work of the year 1958-59 started with many changes in the elected and 
appointed officers: a new Secretary, Treasurer, Placement Advisor, Public 
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Relations Officer, Regional Group Co-ordinator, and new Chairman of the Mem- 
bership and Publication Committees. Although some time was consumed in 
straightening out routines, the new people took hold with a will and carried 
forward the work of the Association in the same manner as have all of our 
former officers. The President and the Board appreciate the willingness of the 
members to take on new jobs, and they wish to thank not only these members, 
but the faithful ones who carried on previously. 

The Board Committee on Committees has worked hard on clarifying the 
functions and make-up of the committees, and in this regard, Pauline Duthield 
has ably carried on the work of completing the Association’s MANUAL which 
was given such a good start by Helen Rich. 

The Committee on a Central Office, made up of past presidents and headed 
by Bertha Hallam, has continued investigating the feasibility and possibility of 
establishing such an office. Since the need for one is ever more pressing as the 
Association and its activities grow, it is hoped that something can be worked 
out in the near future. 

The Refresher Courses, although admittedly an experiment at first, have been 
given a second time, with considerable success. The Board wishes to congratu- 
late all those who have had anything to do with providing the courses, and to 
thank them for their many hours of work. 

Through many complexities and problems the Exchange has continued to 
function under the steadfast direction of Mildred Naylor. This is one of the 
most important activities of the Association; in fact, it was the original basis 
for the organization, but as the membership has grown it has become increasing- 
ly difficult to satisfy all of the 574 institutional members. We sincerely urge 
your continued co-operation and support. 



















We are happy to report that the Eli Lilly Company renewed its grant of 





$1,000, making it possible for the Association to continue its program of schol- 
arships for students taking medical library courses. 






The Committee on International Co-operation continued to carry on the 





fellowship program, and it is possible that the program will be further expanded. 





Every year the Association is represented at many meetings of other organ- 





izations, dedications of new medical schools and libraries, and memorable 





occasions, and the list grows until it is impossible to mention them all. It is 





gratifying to note that the Association is asked many times to give its blessing, 





so to speak, to new installations, and to participate in many projects leading 





toward better library education and service in general, as well as in develop- 





ments in the medical and closely allied fields. Several requests for representation 





should be noted especially, however, because of their national and international 
implications. 

Secretary Flemming of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
invited the Association to be represented at a meeting of many organizations 
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interested in research in the health field and means by which the results of 
research may be disseminated. Your President, along with representatives of 
other library organizations was pleased to participate in the discussions at the 
meeting. 

Scott Adams attended a meeting in January, called by the National Science 
Foundation to discuss the International Federation for Documentation and the 
American participation in its work. In his present position as Program Director, 
Foreign Science Information, in the Office of Science Information Service, he 
will be in a key position to see opportunities for our co-operation. 

One of the most gratifying occasions for us was the ground-breaking ceremony 
for the new building for the National Library of Medicine on June 12, 1959, an 
event for which we have hoped and worked for many years. We should all thank 
Colonel Frank B. Rogers, for without his drive, even this development would 
not have been possible. Your President was honored to be among the guests at 
that happy occasion. 

As it is important that librarians be scholars as well as technicians and ad- 
ministrators, the Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Award is a spur to their literary 
endeavors. We appreciate the thoughtfulness and generosity of our non-librar- 
ian member in providing this Award, and it is a pleasure to note that many 
entrants are received each year, this year being no exception. 

It is impossible to mention all of the activities which are being carried on by 
the Committees of this Association. You have only to read the reports to know 
that the people who are working for the advancement of medical librarianship 
through this Association are a hard-working legion. The BULLETIN, under the 
able editorship of Mildred Langner and Jacqueline Felter, and Vital Notes, 
under the direction of William Beatty, are our two tangible productions to 
which we can point with justifiable pride; but other productions are in the mak- 
ing, and the year 1959-60 should see their development, if not fruition. 

The members of the Board supervise and direct the many activities of the 
Association, but they could not do so without implicit faith in the responsibility 
and judgment of all of the appointed committees, representatives, and the un- 
sung members, all of whom carry on the actual work. To all of the members we 
give our thanks and encouragement——from the new members who are willing to 
take on responsibility to the older ones who have ‘“‘given their all.’’ I wish here 
to thank also the members of the Board who have given their time and thought- 
ful consideration to the many problems which inevitably arose, and without 
whose backing the President could not carry the load of responsibility which 
goes with that office. 

ISABELLE T. ANDERSON 
President 

Miss Nettie A. Mehne read the report of the Secretary. The membership 
stood while the names of the members who had died during the past year were 
read. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Board of Directors held three meetings during the year: June 6, 1958 in 
Rochester, Minnesota, January 31 and February 1, 1959 in Chicago and June 
14, 1959 in Toronto. 

Throughout the year, 106 members, elected or appointed, participated in the 
activities of the Association: 11 members served on the Board of Directors, 13 
served as representatives on Joint Committees, 7 served as appointed officers 
and 86 served on committees. Several served in more than one capacity. The 
reports of the activities of these representatives and committees have been 
duplicated and distributed to the members attending the convention and they 
will appear in the Proceedings of the Association published in the BULLETIN. 

The firm of Reilly, Penner and Benton, Auditors, continued to handle the 
financial affairs of the Association. 

During the year 14 additional Certificates for Institutional Membership were 
sent to member libraries bringing the total number to 26. 

It is satisfying to note the steady increase in membership of the Association. 
The Secretary maintained the official list of members and her records show that 
the Association has grown in the past ten years from a total of 833 members in 
1949 to 1,423 in 1959. To date we have: 





















Honorary members... .. . . 5 
Sustaining members....... 4 
Er 
Life members............. 1 
Active members.......... 728 
Institutional members. .... 574 


The many inquiries and questionnaires for information about the Association 
and its officers for inclusion in various directories prove that the Association isnot 
only growing in size but in reputation. 

It is with profound regret that we record the names of the following members 
who have died since our last meeting: 


Mrs. Ora R. Sutphen Active member 

Miss M. Josephine Adamson Active member 

Dr. Norman L. Hoerr Associate member 

Dr. Ralph A. Fenton Associate member 

Dr. Arthur C. Jacobson Associate member 

Dr. Arthur H. Sanford Associate member 

Miss Beatrice V. Dale Institutional member representative 
Mr. Cyril C. Barnard Institutional member representative 


NETTIE A. MEHNE 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1958 


Exhibit “A”’ 


ASSETS 
General and Reserve Funds: 
Cash: 
General checking account $3,803.98 
Savings account 5,075.00 $8,878.98 
Advance for 1959 annual meeting 500.00 
Investments (Schedule 1): 
Savings and loan accounts $22,002.85 
United States Savings Bonds—redemption value 7,546.00 
United States Treasury Bonds—at cost 8,162.64 
Stock in Boston Fund. . - 4,986.24 
Total investments 42,697 .73 
Total genera] and reserve fund assets . $52,076.71 


Trust Fund: 
Rockefeller Fellowship Fund—Cash in special checking account 
(Exhibit “‘C’’) 4,872.28 


Total assets $56 , 948 .99 





LIABILITIES AND FuNp BALANCES 


Liabilities: 

Payroll taxes withheld—due Treasury Department. . $196.32 
Fund Balances: 

Rockefeller Fellowship Fund (trust). . $4,872.28 

Scholarship funds—(Exhibit “B”’).... .. St, 556.01 

Expansion and development fund— 

(Exhibit “B”). .. 42,697.73 
General fund—(Exhibit “B’’)..... 7,627.55 


Total of Association's controlled funds............... 51,880.39 


Total fund balances eet ee earn ee ere 


Total liabilities and fund balances. ... pce dedsrinndscarscce Sa 
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Exhibit “B” 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—GENERAL FUND 


Year Ended December 31, 1958 


















—_ Actual Income and Expenses Budot Conner. 
Institutional members (at $22.00)... $12,255.75 $11,500 $11,734.82 
pe. 3,599.50 3,300 3,351.50 
Associate members (at $3.00)....... 306.00 270 279.00 
Oe, ey ee ee 200 .00 — — 
Sustaining members............... 400 .00 400 400.00 

| reer palin sacs $16,761.25 $15,470 $15,765.32 
BULLETIN: 
Gubecsintions............... .... $5,396.80 $5,000 $4,938.73 
PI goose oops edactinns 1,623.47 1,150 $, 837.90 
Back issues and extra copies........ 492.32 320 321.92 


: | EGS Ne eee eee 


Royalties from Handbook....... 6a $500 5 
Sales of Brodman book... . sgoerheens si 140.00 120 270.00 
















Sales of Cumulative Index........ Diskctchoite’ 22.35 40 67.90 
Vital Notes—fees............ ie arleich ; 132.50 130 139.85 
Certification fees........ eatin cinco ncspiateras 235.00 150 155.00 
Scholarship gifts............... bk stn ethstdicaial — — — 
are RT One 100.00 —_ 100.00 
Interest: 

Savings and loan shares............ $854.32 


Bonds and Treasury bills.......... 


Annual meeting—Gross receipts. ..... $10,688.81 
Expenses........... 9,896.92 


















ND I oi Sediicwadssuamescenece 
Refresher courses—Receipts.......... $2,250.00 $1,000 
Expenses. ...... 1,127.76 (500) 















Net income from courses.......... 
Miscellaneous—Lists and other income 


Total general fund income. . . 









Expenses: 


Association Exchange: 
ae Aas} hagas diwenwapand $4, 500.00 $4,500 $4,300.00 
ER ee nO Te one re 1,988.11 2,195 2,043.89 


GR Aeae ene Meese MASSE yebeeeerae. : $6,695 $6,343.89 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—GENERAL FuND 


Year Ended December 31, 1958 
Actual In- 


come and 1958 Budget 
Expenses 


NI I oii oe 5 x ses etic nes Senn deeeses 11,702.92 10,000 8,817.26 












Compara- 
tive 1957 
















Officers: 
President... .. ee he a $267 .54 500 $150.00 
Secretary . . See 100.14 500 596.97 
Treasurer’s office... . TERE antares 406.57 500 268.41 























Totml........:. Sy re te 774.25 $1,015.38 
Accounting services................ a Sick gin tasnetiones 1,575.00 1,600 1,500.00 
Committee expenses (Schedule 2)............ ee 900 .02 1,592 1,037.88 
Archives expense........ Te ere ee — 115 20.20 
Reproduction of annual reports. . aoe ke ams 153.00 300 — 
General stationary and supplies. . es rats 701.78 500 636.60 
Brodman book costs. aes a 15.59 — 12.33 
Handbook of Medical Livery Practice. satay pace RCE —- 320 ow 
ios ikndin nes enw aneakeens 1,200.00 1,200 1,200.00 
Dues in other organizations. . . Se taes! i heen ee 85.93 100 10.00 
Representation at other meetings................. 376.97 700 326.37 
Vital Notes expense. ..... Gel sien Paar eaeaoca ha 1,117.00 190 225.50 
Prizes awarded . dee aan Ia 50.00 50 50.00 
Membership hesalans tidus ance) ent en Sips —— — 145.00 
Miscellaneous expenses (lists) . . sete 77.48 200 86.78 



















Total general fund expenses .... $25,218.05 $25,062 $21,427.19 








$ 





Excess of income or (expenses). . . 
' 


5,782.08 $ (662) $ 3,931.18 












Fund Balances—1958 






Excluding Rockefeller Fellowship Fund 












Balance . Balance 
January 1, Receipts ——"¥ Transfers December 31, 
1958 1958 











Scholarship fund... $2,755.11 §$ — $1,200.00 


Expansion and develop- 


ment fund..........- 36,654.17 1,057.32 — $4,986.24 42,697. 
Gonml Gae..........-. 6,689.03 29,942.81 24,018.05 (4,986.24) 7,627. 


$25,218.05 — $51,880.39 














WN Sh 5es nk ' $31,000.13 
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Exhibit “C” 


SuMMARY OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Year Ended December 31, 1958 


General Fund: 
4 Cash balance, January 1, 1958 $8, 134.76 
Cash Receipts: 
Income receipts (Exhibit ““B”’) $31,000.13 
Withheld income taxes 787 .44 
United States securities redeemed es 1,987.67 


$33,775.24 


Less Interest Income Added to Principal of: 
Savings and loan accounts 
Savings bonds 203 .00 1,057.32 


32,717.92 
$40,852.68 
Cash Disbursements: 
Expense disbursements (Exhibit “B’’) $25,218.05 
Withheld income taxes paid.........................5. ; 753.42 
Boston Fund stock purchased 4,986.24 
Refund of South American member’s deposit 20.37 
United States Government securities purchased............ 


Total disbursements 31,973.70 


General fund cash balance, December 31, 1958 .. $8,878.98 


General checking account .... $3,803.98 
General savings account 5,075.00 


Total as above . $8,878.98 


Rockefeller Fellowship Fund: 
Cash balance, January 1, 1958 $ 5,166.14 
Cash Receipts: 
Rockefeller Foundation Grants: 
Juanito Maquiso 
Olga Lendvayova 


Total grants 
Insurance refund—B. Robinow 


Total receipts 
Receipts plus opening balance 


Cash Disbursements: 
Fellows: 
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Francisco Martinez 
Juanito Maquiso 
Olga Lendvayova.... 












Total expended for fellows 
Administrative expenses 


Total disbursements..... . 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES OWNED 
December 31, 1958 








Description A. # Face Value Cost 
United States Government Obligations: 
United States Series F Sav- 
SR Mar. 1949 $4,000.00 $2,960.00 
United States Series J Sav- 
ings Bonds. . .. Sep. 1954 5,000.00 3,600.00 





$6, 560.00 











Total savings bonds 















United States Treasury 
Bonds 214% due 1962/ 
SS Reere eey S: Nov. 1954 $5,000.00 $4,768.75 
United States Treasury 
Bonds 214% due Nov. 
RRS re ee Dec. 1956 1,500.00 1,427.85 
United States Treasury 
Bonds 214% due Nov. 
Des Gabon erence sie Dec. 1957. 2,000.00 1,966.04 
Total Treasury Bonds.......... $8,500.00 $8,162.64 














Savings and Loan Accounts: (All Milwaukee) 
Mutual Savings and Loan Association 
National Savings and Loan Association... . 

Metropolitan Savings and Loan Association 

First Federal Savings and Loan Association 














Total savings and loan accounts 


Common stock: 
Boston Fund 





aioe ote tae 294 shares 


July, 1958 








Total United States Government securities............... 








Carrying Value 
December 31, 1958 Earned 1958 


$ 3,656.00 
3,890.00 


$7 , 546.00 


$4,768.75 
1,427.85 


1,966.04 


$8, 162.64 
$15,708.64 


$4,986.24 


$4,872.28 


Schedule 1 










7,511.86 






Interest 


$108 .00 


95.00 






112.50 


37.50 


50.00 


$403.00 







$ 340.42 


173.04 
135.50 






73.50 
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Other Interest Income: 
On savings account ($5,000) at Marshall and Ilsley Bank 
On old savings account (1933) in New Orleans........... 
On Treasury bills which matured in 1958 


Total interest income 


Schedule 2 


COMMITTEE EXPENSES 


Compara- 
tive 1957 
Membership $250.00 $26.40 
Standards for Medical Librarianship... .. . 50.00 31.5 
Certification =v 150.00 296. 
150.00 

a 500.00 
Bibliography ene : ; 100.00 
Organizational Manual _ 
Placement Advisor ‘ie — 
Gifts and Grants ee 35.00 
Refresher Course -— _ 
Curriculum Subcommittee we 28.00 
Public Relations Officer........ es 
Miscellaneous isa sib 150.00 
Personnel Survey 179.00 
Brodman Citation _ 


Budget 1958 


Totals ; ...--. $900.02 $1,592.00 $1,037. 





M. DoREEN FRASER 
Treasurer 
Miss Fraser referred the members to her printed report and stated that the 

affairs of the Association were in a healthy state. One item was not included in 
the report. The Treasurer explained that evidently some years ago the Associa- 
tion banked with one of the southern banks which ran into financial difficulty. 
Association funds in the amount of some $500. were involved. Over a period of 
years, the sum of $500. had been paid back to the Association. Recently, anoth- 
er check has been received for the sum of $37.51. This is apparently the interest 
owed us on our $500. 


REPORT OF ARCHIVES CURATOR AND RESIDENT AGENT 


This has been a quiet year, the duties being mainly the forwarding of miscel- 
laneous mail to the proper sources. When the Association finally has its own 
Headquarters it will be necessary to purchase additional filing cabinets; for the 
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present enough files are available at the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of 
Maryland; and the records may be kept there in the interim if it be so desired. 






MATERIAL RECEIVED 1958-59 






Old correspondence with Mr. Roberts and Miss Schramm; discarded as of no 
permanent use 

Ballot for 1957-58 

List of Officers and Committees for 1958-59; Notes for Committee Chairmen 

Board of Directors: Minutes January and June 1958; reports, 1957-58; pre- 
convention agenda, 1958 

Guest book 1951-57 

Committee on Task Analysis 1950 

Committee on Standards. Applications for certification, 1958; minutes, 1956 

Annual Meeting, Rochester, 1958 Program and miscellaneous data; proceed- 
ings (abridged) 

Auditor’s Report, 1954-57 

Certificants: List of applications and those certified 1955-56 

Scholarships: Applicants and selection of eight, 1958 

Vital Notes 

BULLETIN 


















Louise D. C. Kinc 
Archives Curator 


REPORT OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The task of preparing the budget for 1959 was made easier by the general 
increase in dues voted at the annual meeting in Rochester. A profit from the 
annual meeting and from the refresher courses should not be anticipated as a 
usual occurrence so that needed funds from rising costs must be expected to be 
financed from membership dues. 

The Finance Committee submits the following budget for the year 1959. It 
was approved by the Board of Directors at its meeting on January 31, 1959. 
GERTRUDE L. ANNAN 
Chairman 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


APPROVED BUDGET FOR 1959 



















Expenses 







Medical Library Assn. Exchange 
Eiders Ganrata kotth ass haw kkh cake ded ee Shien ne $4, 500 


ee I IS Son ics bet ieee aoe cae haope 113 
PN osc ores cal vitae mien wee aoe stemmed ina Sete 








i Sy eas Sean ews hearin ao a RR SOP Gd Faia mae Ree Sed orca eee 
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President’s expenses 
Secretary’s expenses 
Treasurer’s office expenses 
Accounting fees 
Board meeting expenses (transportation)........ 
General stationary and supplies 
Reproduction of annual reports 
BULLETIN costs 
Committee expenses: 
Petty items ($10 per each committee) 


Bibliography 

Membership 

Standards for Medical Librarianship 

Certification 

Recruitment 

Curriculum 

International Co-operation 
Refresher courses 
Annual meeting 
Membership in other organizations 
Attendance at other meetings and events 


Total expenses 
Add to reserve 


GRANT—Expenses 
Rockefeller Foundation Grant—for foreign scholarships and visitors (admin- 
istered for the Rockefeller Foundation by the M.L.A. International Coopera- 
tion Committee) Balance as of Jan. 1, 1959 


Income 


Sustaining 
BuLLeTIN—Subscriptions 

Advertising 

Extra copies, etc 
Handbook royalties 
Brodman book sales 
Cumulative Index sales 
Vital Notes 


$4,872.28 
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Certification fees... 

Gifts for prizes....... 
Ro eos ne ks 
Annual meeting—gross 
Refresher courses—gross. . 
Cortiieates.......... 
Grants... 

Miscellaneous 


Total Income.... 


Grant—Receipts 
Rockefeller Foundation Grant—for foreign scholarships and visitors (admin- 
istered for the Rockefeller Foundation by the M.L.A. International Coopera- 
tion Committee.) Balance as of Jan. 1, 1959 $4,872.28 


THE BULLETIN 


The BULLETIN continued to increase in size. Volume 46 for the year 1958 
contained 649 pages of text, 14 pages of index, and 33 pages of advertisements; 
a total of 696 pages, the largest volume in the quarterly’s history. The increase 
in the number of pages, coupled with an increase of 19 per cent in the cost of 
printing, raised the cost of the BULLETIN to $11,358.40, a sum of $2,564.96 more 
than last year’s expenses. Income from paid subscriptions, sale of back issues, 
and advertising totaled $4,785.38, an increase over last year’s income of $588.35. 

Of the total pages of text, 103 pages were devoted to the Association’s Pro- 
ceedings and 72 pages to its Directory of Members. 

Thirty-six original articles appeared in the four issues of the BULLETIN. 
Librarians were the authors of 23 of these and physicians, dentists and others 
were responsible for the remaining 13 articles. The Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay 
Award continues to be printed in the BULLETIN and the third award essay ap- 
peared in the April issue of this volume. 

This year saw the inauguration by the Association of its first program of Re- 
fresher Courses. Abstracts of the Courses were printed in the BULLETIN pre- 
vious to the meeting, to enable members to select their courses before registra- 
tion. 

The Editorial Board was composed of Mildred Crowe Langner, Editor; 
Jacqueline W. Felter, Associate Editor; Earl C. Graham, Business Manager; 
David A. Kronick, Assistant Business Manager; and G.S.T. Cavanagh, Chair- 
man, Publication Committee. 

The Waverly Press continues to be excellent publishers of the BULLETIN. 

MItpreD C. LANGNER 
Editor 

Mrs. Langner asked the membership to send any available issues of the 
January, 1959 BULLETIN to Dr. David Kronick, Librarian, Cleveland Medical 
Library Association, Cleveland, Ohio. This issue had been completely sold out 
and no issues were on hand to fill orders for the current year. 
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THE EXCHANGE 


Another Exchange year has been completed. How successful it has been I 
am unable to say, being too close to the center of things to make an accurate 
appraisal. There were enough lists because a large number were received as a 
result of the letter sent out in January 1958. However, I feel dissatisfied with the 
year’s work for I think that much of this material should have been cleared out 
faster. It is wrong for a library to have to hold its offerings a year or more 
before final action. 

We are handicapped in time because of the far-distant members. It takes too 
long for lists to reach them, and for them to have time to check and return their 
requests. This is one of the reasons why some members think that our Exchange 
has outgrown its usefulness, because it is too slow and the membership has 
grown too world-wide for our methods to be adequate. This is ironic because it 
is the Exchange and its hitherto successful working which has made our Asso- 
ciation grow by such leaps and bounds. 

When the Exchange was transferred to Martinsville in 1945, we mailed the 
list to 240 domestic and 21 foreign libraries. We are now mailing to 482 domestic 
and 72 foreign libraries. (Contrary to general opinion I have no assistance what- 
ever. Every detail of the work is done by myself.) This phenomenal growth is 
due to several things; primarily to the majority of the members who have been 
willing over the years to spend time and effort to help others so that they in 
turn could receive help. But it has also been due to my dogged persistence that 
these efforts were not wasted. A strict routine was set up so that the material 
could be moved as fast as was humanly possible, but these routines no longer sat- 
isfy the clientele. Things that are to be received tomorrow must be moved today. 
With CO-OPERATION the most important word in our language, our mem- 
bers are no longer willing to co-operate. Over 20,000 request sheets per year 
show, however, that they still want to receive. 

Approximately 130 of the institutional members, including a majority of 
the present Exchange Committee, never use the Exchange. The big question 
before the house is: How does one receive when nothing is offered, and who are 
the ones to store and ship material so that those who do not want to store and 
ship may have what they need the moment they need it? 

The By-Law states that a library which offers nothing during a two year 
period is not eligibie to receive. In order to carry on in an equitable manner 
this By-Law must be strictly adhered to, working in two ways—f one is not 
eligible to receive, one is also not eligible to see what is offered. 

Some business houses have added up the cost of co-operating with the Ex- 
change. In view of what these firms spend on advertising and good-will offer- 
ings, Exchange costs are negligible, especially in comparison with the advertis- 
ing received from being an Association member. Every journal sent out is a 
tangible piece of advertising. 
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With the insistence of the AMA and the American College of Surgeons that 
every hospital which has internships must have a library with a full-time 
librarian, it would seem that our Exchange is needed now more than ever to 
fill in the inevitable gaps. 

The MLA no longer holds the monopoly on duplicate exchanging. Other 
methods are being tried, all offering special advantages. The disadvantages will 
show up only in the long run, as have ours. It is impossible not to pay a price for 
everything we get; it is a question of which price we want to pay. One thing is 
sure: if we wait long enough to see the disadvantages of these other systems we 
will not have to make costly experiments ourselves. 

Statistics: 188 lists were published; 49 libraries did not report statistics; 
163,607 single items were shipped; 6,113 bound volumes and books. 

MILDRED V. NAYLOR 
Exchange Manager 

Miss Naylor stated there had been questions about the mailing rates for 
library materials and educational materials. As soon as these are clarified, she 
will include the information in a future Exchange List. 

Miss Marjorie Darrach reported that she had received a phone call from 
Anchorage, Alaska from Dr. William Maddock, editor of Alaska Medicine. He 
told Miss Darrach that the Alaska Medical Association wanted to start a li- 
brary and that it would be housed in the University of Alaska. Because they are 
not eligible as yet for membership in the Medical Library Association, Miss 
Darrach thought duplicates might be sent to him. Dr. Maddock is to let Miss 
Darrach know what he has in his collection and what he wanted. 

Dr. Maddock sent greetings of the Alaska Medical Association to the meet- 
ing and stated that he had sent complimentary copies of Alaska Medicine to all 
members of the Medical School Libraries Group. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 
The Placement Service sent out 445 letters and notices of positions during the 
past year. A few personal interviews were possible. 
The following tabulation gives statistics for the year: 


Positions Applicants 
Number remaining on the lists from 1957-58.................. 31 34 
Number added 1958-59............ encase aeveaet 38 44 
pr ee ae eee peeien 69 78 
Premaber vemvedd TRGB 0... oo ccc cts ceseeeseces =r 51 39 
Number remaining April 1959..................... baa stan 18 41 
Analysis of positions removed: _ 5 filled by MLA Placement Service 


34 filled by other agencies 
1 filled by staff promotion 
4 positions cancelled 
7 removed for lack of information 
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Analysis of applicants removed: 5 placed by MLA Placement Service 
11 placed by other agencies 

8 employed by nonmedical libraries 
4 withdrawn because of changed plans 


11 removed for lack of information 





RoBert T. LENTZ 
Placement Advisor 

MurieEt Hopce 

Assistant Placement Advisor 

Mr. Lentz requested members who are interested in receiving announce- 
ments of positions available to communicate with the Placement Advisor. 
Positions are available. All information is confidential. He added that if a new 
job is accepted the Placement Advisor should be notified immediately. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 


During the year news releases listing the names and library affiliation of 
officers of the Association were sent to library journals together with informa- 
tion about the forthcoming annual meeting and data concerning scholarships 
available for the summer of 1959. An article about the president was used by a 
Denver publication, and a short article concerning the Toronto meeting in- 
cluding names of several speakers was sent to various library journals. 

The Murray Gottlieb Prize was brought to the attention of the institutional 
membership by way of a postal notice for professional staff in each library. 

During 1958-59 correspondence was carried on with 42 hotels in 19 states, 
Canada, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 

With the convention chairmen the Public Relations officer visited hotels and 
management to discuss future meetings in Kansas City and Seattle. The activi- 
ties of this officer in the medical library field were the basis for an article which 
appeared in the New Haven Register early in 1959. She was chosen also to be the 
library representative on the CBS television show “Top Dollar” during Na- 
tional Library Week. 

‘Public relations’ is defined as dealing successfully with people. It is an at- 
tempt to gain the good will and understanding of the public. It is hoped that the 
public has been apprised of the activities, strength, and importance of the 
Medical Library Association. 



























HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 
Public Relations Officer 


REGIONAL GROUPS 
REPORT OF THE CO-ORDINATOR 


There were nine Regional Groups in active operation this year, with schedules 
varying from six meetings a year to one meeting every other year. 
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Extensive correspondence and hearty co-operation from the various Group 
chairmen enabled us to compile a list of current officers of each organized group, 
as well as a brief review of its activities. This information was incorporated into 
a “‘News Letter,” which was sent to each Group Chairman, as well as to na- 
tional officers, for the purpose of promoting the exchange of ideas, problems 
and programs among the various groups. 

Some very interesting, as well as productive, plans are under way. The 
Philadelphia Group has been working out a Medical Librarianship Course with 
Drexel University. The Midwest Group has invited the national meeting to 
Chicago in 1962, and members are already working on plans, with Donald 
Washburn as chairman of the committee. 

There is a meeting scheduled for representatives of all Regional Groups, at 
the Toronto Convention. Various plans will be presented there, and ideas will 
be discussed, about areas in which our Regional Groups may be of assistance to 
MLA’S national program. 

OTILIA GOODE 
Co-ordinator of Regional Groups 


MIDWEST REGIONAL GROUPS 


October 17-18, 1959—The Fall meeting was held at Kalamazoo, Michigan as 
guests of the Upjohn Company, with programs on pharmacy research, tours of 
local libraries, and wonderful social activities. 

January 30, 1959—The Midwinter meeting took place at the Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago. The program covered fields of research at that center, and 
ended with a dinner. 

April 29, 1959—The Spring meeting was held at the Palmer House in Chicago. 
A Program was held on interlibrary loan services in various types of libraries. 
This session was preceded by a joint meeting with the Tri-State Hospital Asso- 
ciation’s section on Library Service for Patients, with an excellent Symposium 
on Aging and the Aged. , 

The group’s major project for the next few years will be planning for the 1962 
Medical Library Association convention in Chicago, with the Midwest Group 


as hosts. 

The New officers elected were: Chairman—Elizabeth McLaughlin, Librarian, 
Westside Veterans Administration Hospital, Chicago, Illinois. Secretary—Mrs. 
Barbara Coe Johnson, Harper Hospital Library, Detroit, Michigan. Treas- 
urer—Rose Redcliffe, Winnebago County Medical Society Library, Rockford, 
Illinois. 


ELIZABETH MCLAUGHLIN 
Chairman 
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New ENGLAND REGIONAL GROUP 


About 100 Librarians from six states met in Boston, December 5-6, with 
Charles Colby III, Librarian at Boston Medical Library, as host. Miss Ger- 
trude Annan led a panel discussion on interlibrary loans, and Mr. Frederick 
Kilgour led a workshop on periodicals. This new group will be organized in- 
formally, led by a Steering Committee of three members. The next meeting will 
be in Providence, Oct. 30-31, 1959. 

HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 
Chairman 


New York REGIONAL GROUP 


October 18, 1958—-The Group met at Rockefeller Institute, with an all-day 
meeting including luncheon and a program on public health and on book 
and periodical ordering. 

April 16, 1959—-This was an evening meeting at New York University, 
Bellevue Medical Center. Dr. Estelle Brodman spoke following the dinner. 

The officers are: Chairman—Mrs. Lois B. Miller, Librarian, American Jour- 
nal of Nursing, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 19, New York. Vice Chairman 
and Chairman-Elect—Miss Rita Sue King, Librarian, Lenox Hill Hospital 
Medical Library, 111 E. 76th St., New York 21, New York. Secretary—Miss 
Cecile Kramer, Reference Librarian, Columbia University Medical Library, 
630 W. 168th St., New York 32, New York. Treasurer—Miss Florence Lyons, 
Reference Department, New York Academy of Medicine Library, 2 East 103rd 
St., New York 29, New York. 

Lois B. MILLER 
Chairman 


PaciFic NORTHWEST REGIONAL GROUP 


Bertha Hallam worked with a committee from the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Group to prepare an area library survey for Pacific Northwest Library 
Association under a Ford Foundation grant. She is also serving on Recruit- 
ment Committees. 

Meetings are held biennially. The next meeting will be in November 1959. 
The officers are: Chairman—Margaret E. Hughes, University of Oregon Med- 
ical School Library, 3181 S.W. Sam Jackson Park Road, Portland 1, Oregon. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. Thomas Cahalan, Librarian, University of Oregon 
Dental School Library. 

MARGARET E. HUGHES 
Chairman 
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PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL GROUP 


The October 1958 Fall meeting was a supper meeting with a program on 
Soviet literature. 

The Winter meeting was a joint meeting with the Special Libraries’ Council 
of Philadelphia at the College of Physicians. A program on the problems of 
handling pamphlets and periodicals in small libraries was presented. 

April 14, 1959—The Annual dinner meeting was held at the Penn Sherwood 
Hotel. Dr. Fred B. Rogers was the speaker. The new officers were installed. 
They are: Chairman—Robert T. Lentz, Librarian, Jefferson Medical College. 
Vice-Chairman—Ida J. Draeger, Librarian, Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania. Secretary Treasurer—Ruby Horwood, Librarian, Eastern 
Psychiatric Institute. 

Rosert T. Lentz 
Chairman 

It is hoped that a Medical Librarianship Course will be started at Drexel 
in the fall of 1959. 

The group’s activities next year will include work on a plan for co-operative 
acquisitions of materials not at present in Philadelphia area. 


SAN FRANCISCO AND THE BAY AREA GROUP 


This group holds six meetings a year, five with speakers or programs. No 
meetings are held in December or January. 

The October 1958 meeting was a business meeting. 

The November 1958 meeting was a dinner meeting at the University of 
California. 

The February 1959 meeting was a joint meeting with the Southern California 
Group. There was a dinner on the 15th in Sausalito, meetings on the 16th on the 
University of California campus in San Francisco and two sessions and lunch 
with the new Medical Library as headquarters. 

On March 11 the Group met at the California Historical Society with Dr. 
Saunders as speaker. 

In April there was a visit to Alameda Contra Costa Medical Society’s new 
library. 

The election of new officers took place at a luncheon meeting in May. The 
officers are: Chairman, Alba W. Eldredge, University of California Medical 
Center Library, San Francisco; Vice Chairman, Mary Hess, Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital, San Francisco; Secretary, Mrs. Alice Katzung, Kaiser Foun- 
dation Hospital, Oakland; Treasurer, Marie Abbruzzese, Librarian, Mary’s 
Help Hospital, Guerro and 14th Street, San Francisco. 

ALBA W. ELDREDGE 
Chairman 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GROUP 


The following meetings were held: 

January 6, 1959—At Veterans Administration Hospital, San Fernando. 

February 15-16—A Joint meeting with San Francisco area group. 

March 1959—The Group were dinner guests of the Pacific Library Bindery. 

May 1959—At Long Beach Veterans Administration Hospital. Dr. N.B. 
Kurnick spoke on Science and Sights in Europe. 

The officers are: Chairman—Mrs. Frances Frileaux. Vice Chairman—Mrs. 
Janet White. Secretary—Miss Mildred Grandbois. Treasurer—Mr. Robert 
Lewis. 

FRANCES FRILEAUX 
Chairman 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL GROUP 


The Group met in Galveston, Texas on Feb. 6-7, 1959. 

The program included Alfred Brandon’s report on establishing his new 
medical library, the University of Kentucky School of Medicine Library; a 
banquet followed by a talk on “The Mediterranean Source of Cultural In- 
spiration,” by Dr. Pomerat of the University of Texas Medical School; tours of 
the city and the university; and a “‘post-convention” boat trip. 

Joun P. Iscué 
Chairman 


WASHINGTON, D.C. AREA Group 


The sixth Annual Meeting took place at the University of Virginia in Char- 
lottesville, October 18, 1958. Scott Adams of National Institutes of Health 
Library moderated a panel on the new loan policy of the National Library of 
Medicine from the borrower’s point of view. Dr. Frank B. Rogers talked on 
his recent European trip. A tour of Monticello ended the meeting. The officers 
are: Chairman—Mr. Samuel Lazerow, National Library of Medicine, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Steering Committee—Mrs. Mabel M. Brandly, Veterans Administra- 
tion; Mrs. Jane M. Fulcher, Washington Hospital Center; Miss Mary E. 
Grinnell, National Library of Medicine; Mrs. Sarah G. Mayer, Library of 
Congress; Mrs. Ida M. Robinson, University of Maryland. 
SAMUEL LAZEROW 
Chairman 


BIBLIOGRAPHY COMMITTEE 


At the close of last year, this Committee had pending before the Rocke- 
feller Foundation an application for a grant-in-aid to produce a Union List of 
Medical Serials held in United States and Canadian libraries. This réquest was 
subsequently denied on the ground that production of such a Union List was 
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the right and duty of the National Library of Medicine. The Committee unan- 
imously does not agree with this opinion but it did not argue against it. With 
the co-operation of the Chairman of the Gifts and Grants Committee it was 
ascertained that the Carnegie Foundation would not currently allocate monies 
for union lists. It was further learned that the National Science Foundation 
and the National Institutes of Health would entertain such proposals. 
A draft application for possible submission to these agencies was drawn 
up by the Committee and submitted to the Executive Board at its midwinter 
meeting for consideration. The Board referred the draft back to the Committee 
and asked for statements from each member on the problem. These statements 
are in the hands of the Board. Because of failure in 1958-59 both by the Com- 
mittee and by the Board to agree on a course of action, no action has been 
taken. The Committee now awaits definite instruction from the Board for the 
direction of its renewed efforts, and continues to hope that another year will 
prove more fruitful. 

HAROLD OATFIELD 

Chairman 


DIRECTORY COMMITTEE 


Information for the Directory of the Medical Library Association was compiled 
and typed after an excellent response to the questionnaire sent to all types of 
membership, personal and institutional. 

In addition to information about each institutional member the Directory will 
include the latest changes in the Charter and By-Laws, Exchange Rules and 
Regulations, indexes for special collections and for other types of membership. 

The date of publication will be September 15, 1959, and copies may be 
purchased from the Shoe String Press, 965 Dixwell Avenue, Hamden 14, 
Connecticut. ; 
HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 
Chairman 


EXCHANGE COMMITTEE 


During 1958-59 the Exchange Committee had two scheduled meetings. On 
September 18 it met and discussed the results of the questionnaire (this was 
read at last year’s annual meeting) and its significance in relation to the sur- 
vey the United Staes Book Exchange was to make during the coming year. The 
returns on the questionnaire indicated that some changes and/or reorganization 
of the MLA Exchange were necessary. As a result of this discussion the Chair- 
ran and the Chairman-elect made a trip to Washington and discussed with the 
USBE director and surveyor our mutual exchange problems. 

On December 8 the Chairman and some members of the Committee met 
informally at breakfast with the President who was in New York attending 
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meetings. It was decided that the Committee would submit to the Board of 
Directors at its midwinter meeting a report of its discussions to date. 

The Committee’s last meeting was held April 24. All members were present 
including the Exchange Manager whose suggestions for improving the Ex- 
change were discussed. It is the Manager’s opinion that the principle reason 
for the great time lag in the moving of materials is the participation in the 
Exchange of foreign country members, and until some solution is found to this, 
material cannot be moved quickly and there will be long time lags. She also 
suggested that lists be sent only to those libraries who have used the Exchange 
within the past two years. Another suggestion was that lists be circulated 
locally or regionally before being sent to the Exchange. In this way lists would 
be shorter and material could be moved locally more quickly and less expen- 
sively. The Committee was interested in these suggestions and further consid- 
eration will be given to them. 

The preliminary report of the USBE survey does not indicate that any 
changes anticipated by the USBE would in any way affect any future plans of 
the MLA Exchange. 

It is the hope of the Committee that within the next year or so the Exchange 
will be functioning to everyone’s satisfaction. The Chairman wishes to thank 
the Committee for its excellent co-operation during the past year and the Ex- 
change Manager for her contribution at our last meeting. 

Lois B. MILLER 
Chairman 


GIFTS AND GRANTS COMMITTEE 


The duties and responsibilities of the Gifts and Grants Committee were 
more clearly defined as follows: “The Gifts and Grants Committee should be 
aware of the needs of medical librarianship and the possible sources of funds 
available, and under the direction of the President and Board of Directors 
should co-ordinate all Association requests for gifts and grants; advise those 
working on projects approved by the Board where financial help is expected; 
and co-operate in the preparation of applications for aid.” 

In order to learn the needs of the medical library profession, the question- 
naire prepared last year was sent to selected medical libraries. The answers 
received provided considerable valuable information for the further use of the 
Committee. 

The Chairman also conferred with chairmen of other committees working 
on projects requiring large sums of money and contacted several possible 
sources of financial aid for their work. 

WESLEY DRAPER 
Chairman 
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For the year 1958-59 a total of 265 requests were received by the Member- 


ship Committee. 
Membership statistics are: 
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(including 7 reinstated) 
(including 8 reinstated) 
(including 2 reinstated) 


(transferred from active) 


The membership files included 115 pending requests at the beginning of the 
year, some dating back to 1955. Twelve of these requests have been completed 
and all others were withdrawn because no applications were received. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Atwood, Mrs. Ruth 
1742 Millerwood 
New Albany, Ind. 


Barry, Mr. James W. 
3415 38th Street N.W. 
Washington 16, D.C. 


1958-1959 


Active 


HELEN Kovacs 
Chairman 


Barton, Mrs. Martha W. 


1951 Euclid Avenue 


Palo Alto, Calif. 


Beretta, Miss Kathleen 


569 Ridout St. N. 


London, Ontario, Canada 
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Bishop, Mr. David 
513 S. Coronado St. 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Bradley, Miss Eileen M. 
Science Medicine Division 
University of Toronto Library 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


Branson, Mrs. Winifred C. 
Veterans Administration Hospital 


Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Buehl, Miss Eleonore R. 


Falk Library, Schools of the Health Pro- 


fessions 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Penn. 


Chapman, Mrs. Marianne J. 
Biomedical Library 
U.C.L.A. Medical Center 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Clifford, Mr, William F. 
Psychology Library 

815 Schermerhorn Hall 
Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Cocks, Mrs, Anna R. 
914 Strong Ave. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Cooper, Mrs. Joyce Sands 
454 Superior Ave. 
Decatur, Ga. 


Crosby, Miss Anne 

University of Michigan Medical Library 
Kresge Medical Research Building 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Davidson, Miss Alice S. 
Huron Road Hospital 
13951 Terrace Rd. 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Davis, Miss Doris Tronson 
U.C. Medical Center Library 
U.C. Medical Center 

San Francisco 22, Calif. 


Diekema, Mrs. Eleanor P. 
506 4th Avenue East 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Downs, Mrs, Betty 
Mental Health Institute 
Independence, Iowa 


Eakin, Miss Laurabelle 
4041 Bigelow Boulevard 
Apartment 208 
Pittsburgh 13, Penn. 


Eckert, Mrs. Elizabeth 
State Hospital 
Middletown, N. Y. 


Einbeck, Miss Jean A. 
304 E. 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Erfle, Miss Doris 
University of Manitoba 
Faculty of Dentistry 
Winnipeg 3, Canada 


Freeman, Kathryn E, 
365 Tenney Circle 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Galt, Mrs. Mary H. 

Science and Medicine Division 
University of Toronto, Library 
Toronto, Canada 


Glushakow, Miss Mildred 
50 Haven Avenue 
New York 32, N. Y. 


Gonzalez, Mr. Efren W. 
Technical Information Services 
Grove Laboratories Incorporated 
8877 Ladue Road 

St. Louis 24, Mo. 


Gray, Miss Cora E, 
McKenzie Memorial Library 
612 Mocksville Ave. 
Salisbury, N. C. 














Henningsen, Miss Margaret A 


Billings Library 
Billings Hospital 
University of Chicago 
950 EF, 59th St 
Chicago 37, Il. 


Higdon, Mr. Thomas D. 
513 S. Coronado St. 
Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Johnson, Patricia Ann 
516 Fourth Street 
Hudson, Wisc. 


Kelly, Miss Alice 
1098 Woody Crest Ave. 
Bronx 52, N. Y. 


Kidman, Mr. Roy L. 
University of Kansas 
University Library 
607 Malott Hall 
Lawrence, Kans. 


King, Mrs. Edith F. 
School of Nursing Library 
St. Peters Hospital 
Albany 8, N. Y. 


Koudelka, Mrs. Janet B. 
5922 Bellona Ave. 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


Kramer, Miss Cecile E. 
2242 Tiebout Avenue 
Bronx 57, N. Y. 


Landram, Mrs. Christina 
234 Gregory Road 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Larson, Miss Marjorie E. 
6515 Mountain Blvd. 
Oakland 5, Calif. 


Lendvayova, Miss Olga 


Centro Panamericano de Zoonosis 


Casilla 99 
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Azul, prov. de Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Lorber, Mrs. Gertrude 
1509 Zerega Ave. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


McKibbin, Miss Kathleen P. 
10411 Cheviot Dr. 
Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


McLain, Mrs. Swan M. 
3011 Pine Needle Road 
Augusta, Ga. 


Martin, Mr. Jess A. 
University of Kentucky 
Medical Center Library 
Lexington, Ky. 


Moran, Miss Marguerite K. 
Elizabeth General Hospital 

Charles Schlichter Memorial Library 
925 E. Jersey St. 

Elizabeth 4, N. J. 


Morrow, Miss Wilma A. 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Durham, N. C. 


Moser, Mr. Edward R. 

Division of Biology 

California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Mugford, Mrs. Ruth 
4455 Turney Road 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Neumann, Miss Erika 
41 West 82nd Street 
New York 23, N. Y. 


Newburn, Mr. Loren Robert 
13 West Biddle Street 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Nih, Miss Genevieve E. 
7010 Georgia Street 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
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Norton, Miss Helena C. 
School of Nursing Library 
Beth Israel Hospital] 

330 Brookline Ave 

Boston 15, Mass. 


Ooton, Miss Inez 
1212 Templar Blvd. 
Norfolk 3, Va. 


Orme, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Medical Library 

Veterans Administration Hospital 
University & Woodland Aves. 
Philadelphia 4, Penn. 


Pagan, Miss Gloria A. 
168 Hicks Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Portnoy, Miss Pearl 
4029 Reading Road 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio 


Rose, Mrs. Emily 
501 West 123 Street (Apt. 11D) 
New York 27, N. Y. 


Saarik, Miss Irene 

School of Nursing 
University of Toronto 

50 St. George Street 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 


Schwarzapel, Miss Josephine 
American Druggist 

250 West 55th St. 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Scors, Mrs. Taisa 
14 Ferry Street 
South River, N. J. 


Selby, Mrs. Hettie Palmer 
R. I. Department of Health 
364 South Office Building 
Providence 2, R. I. 


Slagle, Miss Katherine 
3719 Harney Street 
Omaha 31, Nebr. 


Stanley, Miss Evelyn 
Nursing and Medical Library 
St. John’s Episcopal Hospital 
480 Herkimer Street 
Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


Sykes, Miss Christa Marie 
4628 Sherman 
Galveston, Tex. 


Toner, Miss Helen 
522 South 40th Street, Apt. 2 
Omaha 5, Nebr. 


Truelson, Mr. Stanley D., Jr. 
21 Greenwood Street 
Amesbury, Mass. 


Van Antwerp, Miss Adeline 
625 Clarendon Avenue, S.W. 
Canton 10, Ohio 


Vatshaug, Miss Tordis O. 
Nationa] Library of Medicine 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Walz, Miss Ursula L. 
10 Blossom Hill Road 
Winchester, Mass. 


Wamp, Miss Molly P. 
Mary Immaculate Hospital 
School of Nursing Library 
152-11 89th Avenue 
Jamaica, 32, N. Y. 


Weathers, Miss Marqua E. 


Washington University Medical School 


4580 Scott Avenue 
St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Wiedman, Mr. William 
5002 Bangor Drive 
Kensington, Md. 


Wiggins, Miss Lorna 


1024 Tiverton Avenue, Apt. 206 


Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Willbanks, Miss Ferol 
847 E. Drive, Apt. 206 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Associate Members 


Ball, Miss Alice Dulany 

United States Book Exchange, Inc. 
3335 V St., N.E. 

Washington, D. C. 


Bill, Mrs. Clare Ryan 
3324 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Coppola, Mr. Dominick 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
31 East 10 St. 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Fishbein, Dr. Morris 
5454 South Shore Drive 
Chicago 15, Ill. 


Gayman, Mr. Robert F. 

Library-Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania 

230 State Street 

Harrisburg, Penn. 


Huddle, Miss Miriam W. 
Library Consultant 
USOM to Paraguay 

% American Embassy 
Asuncion, Paraguay 


Krieger, Mr. Robert E. 
Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
31 East 10th St. 

New York 3, N. Y. 


Phillips, Mr. Theodore A. 
Little, Brown and Company 
Medical Book Department 
34 Beacon Street 

Boston 6, Mass. 


Roberts, Mrs. Edna L. 
317 So. Wilbur Ave. 
Sayre, Penn. 


Smith, Mr. D. David 

Absolute Differential Classification 
3221 S. Colfax Ave. 

Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Valk, Dr. William 
University of Kansas Medical Center 
Kansas City 12, Kans. 


Waddell, Mr. Samuel J. 
3940 7th Street N. E. 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Wescoe, Dr. W. Clarke 
University of Kansas Medical Center 
Kansas City 12, Kans. 


von Witzleben, Dr. Henry D. 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Zufall, Bernard 

Medica] Library Research and Book Corp. 
303 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Institutional Members 


Alton Ochsner Medical Foundation Library 
New Orleans, La. 
Librarian: Mrs. Jean Halliday 


Arnot-Ogden Memorial Library 
Wey Memorial Library 
Roe Ave. & Grove Sts. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Librarian: Mrs. Katherine F. Mekos 


Austin State Hospital Medical Library 
P. O. Box 96 
Austin, Tex. 

Librarian: Edith Mapes 


California Institute of Technology 
Division of Biology Library 
1201 E. California Str. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Librarian: Mr. E. R. Moser 


Centro De Documentation 
Cientifica Y Technica De Mexico 

Plaza de la Ciudadela 6 

Mexico 1, D. F. 
Librarian: Dr. Armando M. Sandoval, 
Director 



















City of Hope National Medical Center 
Medical Library 

1500 East Duarte Road 
Duarte, Calif. 

Librarian: Shirley Pemberton 


Institute for Psychoanalysis 
664 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Librarian: Mr. Jeremiah O’ Mara 


Kings Park State Hospital 
Kings Park, L. I., N. Y. 
Librarian: Miss Pauline Vaillancourt 


Knickerbocker Hospital 
70 Convent Ave. 
New York 27, N. Y. 
Librarian: Miss Florence Alpert 


Mental Health Institute Medical Library 


Mental Health Institute 
Independence, Iowa 
Librarian: Mrs. Betty Downs 


Ontario Dept. of Health Library 

Room 5430 

East Block, Parliament Bldgs. 

Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada 
Librarian: Miss Jean F. Burness 


Philippines Institute of Hygiene 
University of the Philippines 
625 Herran St. 
Manila, Philippines 
Librarian: Mr. Juanito G. Maquiso 
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St. Joseph’s Hospital 
Grey Nuns of the Cross 
Mackenzie St. 

Sudbury, Canada 

Librarian: Sister St. Jovita 


Sioux Valley Hospital 
Medical Library 
19th & Euclid 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
Librarian: Waltraut Hampel 


Tripler U. S. Army Hospital Library 
APO 438 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Librarian: Mrs. Peggy Place (Mrs. R. C.) 


U. S. Public Health Service Hospital 
Medical Library 
210 State St. 
New Orleans, La. 
Librarian: Miss Nancy Hall 


University of Kentucky 
Medical Center Library 
Lexington, Ky. 
Librarian: Mr. Alfred N. Brandon 


William Beaumont Army Hospital Medical 
Library, Bldg. 7005 

El Paso, Tex. 
Librarian: Mrs. Janet A. Krieger 


‘ MISNOMERS COMMITTEE 


Miss Anderson, President, reported that this Committee is concerned with 
the problems created by the confusion between the terms ‘Medical record 
librarian” and “Medical librarian.” No report was received. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES MANUAL 


During the past year the Board minutes have been indexed and each manual 
has been corrected. One copy of the index has been brought up to date. There 
are many points yet to be cleared which we hope to do in the near future. 





PAULINE DUFFIELD 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


The major efforts of the Committee were devoted to the three issues of 
volume six and to the five-year cumulative index of Vital Notes. The first 
issue of volume six contained 314 items, the second, 261, and the third, 636 
and the volume index. These 1,211 items represent an increase of approximately 
10 per cent over volume five. 

The five-year cumulative index was completed during the year, and 687 
copies have been sent out. A number of copies have been ordered by indi- 
viduals and organizations not regularly receiving Vitai Notes. These have gone 
to Brazil, Canada, England, France, Japan, and Sweden, in addition to the 
United States. The Chairman wishes to acknowledge the helpful suggestions 
and many hours of hard work put in by Virginia Beatty, the co-editor. 

The following libraries and organizations contributed to volume six: Gerardo 
Ramon Cia., Buenos Aires, University of Alabama Medical Center, Academy 
of Medicine, Toronto, Yale Medical Library, National Institutes of Health, 
National Library of Medicine, Charing Cross Hospital Medical School, Indiana 
University Medical Library, American Hospital Association, American Medi- 
cal Association, American Dental Association, Northwestern University School 
of Medicine, University of Illinois Medical Sciences Library, American Uni- 
versity Medical School, Beirut, Centro de Documentacion Cientifica y Tecnica, 
Mexico, Harper Hospital, Detroit, Mayo Clinic, University of Missouri Medical 
Library, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Department of Health, Division 
of Laboratories and Research, State of New York, Chas. Pfizer and Co., State 
University of New York, Downstate Medical Center, Columbia University 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Memorial Center for Cancer Research, 
New York, New York Academy of Medicine, New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center, Ross Laboratories, Ohio State University Health Center 
Library, College of Physicians of Philadelphia, Institute of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Jefferson Medical College, University of Pennsylvania School of 
Dentistry, University of Texas Medical Branch, Vanderbilt University School 
of Medicine, Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear Studies, University of Utah 
Medical School, Welsh National School of Medicine. The Association owes its 
thanks to each. It is of particular interest to note that eight of these contributors 
are making their first appearance on the list. © 

The major contributors, not on the Committee, were Pl.yllis Dain, Medical 
Library, Columbia University, Muriel Hodge, College of Physicians of Phila- 
delphia, Magdalene Freyder Hodgson, American Medical Association, and 
Harold Oatfield, Chas. Pfizer and Co. 

Plans are being made to carry a regular section on congresses in each issue of 
Vital Notes. This will serve as a partial supplement to Bishop’s Bibliography of 
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International Congresses of Medical Sciences. Contributions to this section will 
be most welcome. 

The Board of Directors of the Medical Library Association approved, at the 
Midwinter meeting, 1959, a change in the distribution of Vital Notes. Be- 
ginning with volume seven, 1959, the journal will be sent only to subscribers. 
An announcement of the Board’s action was included in volume six, number 
three. 

Vital Notes is a co-operative effort. It is your publication, and your con- 
tributions are necessary for its continued useful existence. 

The Committee has continued in its work of notifying periodicals publishers 
when they engage in illogical or confusing actions. The Chairman welcomes 
reports of difficulties with index, layout, changes in format, confusing pagina- 
tion, and any other similar problems. 

WILLIAM K. BEATTY 
Chairman 


PERSONNEL SURVEY COMMITTEE 


In answer to requests to the Personnel Survey Committee and the Placement 
Service, 135 copies of the 1958 personnel survey were sent out this year. In 
addition, five different sets of special statistics not included in the published 
survey report were assembled and analyzed by the Survey Committee in 
response to individual library’s needs. 

Thirty-four names were added to the Roster of Medical Libraries, which 
now totals more than 700 records. This roster serves as a centralized list of the 
names and qualifications of personnel in medical libraries. 

IpA MARIAN ROBINSON 
Chairman 

























PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


In the past year the responsibilities of the Publication Committee were 
enlarged to include general surveillance of all publications of the Association. 
As a result the Committee has been involved in varying degrees with the editor- 
ship of the BuLLETIN, the Directory, and the recruitment pamphlet of the 
Subcommittee on Recruitment. 

Three major works are under consideration for separate publication in the 
future. Miss Margueriete Prime’s Manual for the Small Medical Library is well 
advanced in preparation for the press. The Committee has voted its approval 
of publishing in 1961 in the MLA Publications Series the proposed history 
of the National Library of Medicine by Dorothy Schullian. 

G. S. T. CAVANAGH 
Chairman 
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Mr. G. S. T. Cavanagh announced that the 59th Annual Meeting of the 
Association will be held in Kansas City, Missouri, May 16-20, 1960. The Con- 
vention headquarters will be in the Muehlebach Hotel. Miss Jordan as Presi- 
dent will preside. 

Colonel F. B. Rogers of the National Library of Medicine spoke regarding 
the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. 


REPORT ON THE QUARTERLY CUMULATIVE INDEX MEDICUS 


Perhaps the best way to begin is with history. You recall that in 1879, the 
National Library of Medicine began to publish the Judex Medicus. This was 
published until 1900. There was a gap of three years and it was then begun 
again. In 1916, the American Medical Association began the publication of 
The Quarterly Cumulative Index and the two publications, the Quarterly Cumula- 
live Index and the Index Medicus ran side by side until 1927 when it was de- 
cided to combine the two publications under the name of the Quarlerly Cumula- 
live Index Medicus. This publication was operated jointly by the National 
Library of Medicine and the American Medical Association until 1931 when 
the publication became solely the responsibility of the American Medical 
Association. 

The National Library of Medicine has had another bibliographical compila- 
tion in the field entitled “The Index Catalogue.’’ Some of you may recall that 
when the Survey Committee of the Army Medical Library turned in its report 
in 1943, forty-four recommendations were made that some rapprochement 
between The Index Catalogue and Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus would 
be welcomed by the medical library profession. 

As early as 1950, I began to talk about the possibility of an arrangement 
between the Current List of Medical Literature, which we had begun to publish 
in 1941, and the Q.C./.M. If you will look in the BULLETIN for 1950 and reread 
remarks I made at the Denver meeting, you will see that we were talking then 
about the various possibilities for aligning these two publications more closely 
together. 

I am happy to report that at its meeting in Atlantic City, the first of this 
month, the American Medical Association agreed to a proposal for amalgamat- 
ing the two publications. Beginning in January, 1960, the National Library of 
Medicine will publish monthly, twelve issues a year, a publication called “The 
Index Medicus.”’ Beginning with the year 1960, the American Medical Associa- 
tion will begin the publication of the “Cumulated Index Medicus.” This will 
appear annually. The contents of the twelve monthly issues of the /ndex 
Medicus and of the annual Cumulated Index Medicus will be identical. 

The indexing operation will be performed at the National Library of Medi- 
cine. The material will be arranged on cards by a new machine system which 
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we are developing. At the end of the year, we will arrange these cards in cumu- 
lated order, run them through our camera and then turn over the film of the 
cumulated copy to the American Medical Association. 

The two publications are independent in so far as finances, distribution and 
subscription are concerned. 

The Superintendent of Documents will handle the subscriptions to the new 
Index Medicus. The American Medical Association will handle subscriptions 
to the Cumulated Index Medicus. Subscribers may subscribe to either one or 
the other or both. 

The format of the new publication will be much closer in form to the present 
Q.C.I.M. than to the present Current List. An extensive description of the 
new plan of publishing and of the new format was printed in the April, 1959 
BULLETIN. 

Questions were then submitted from the floor: 

Question—What is to happen to the in-between volumes of Q.C..M.? 

Answer—The Board of Trustees of the American Medical Association has 
decided not to publish the volumes of Q.C.J.M. for 1957, 1958 and 1959. I 
believe the volume for the last half of 1956 is in press. Presumably this will be 
the last volume of the Q.C.J.M. which will appear. 

Question—Will the cumulative index that appears in the Current List semi- 
annually be discontinued? 

Answer—Yes, there will be no more semiannual cumulative indexes of 
that kind. 

The chief difference in the new system from the present Q.C.J.M. system 
is that in the new system there will be two sections—a subject section and an 
author section rather than a combined author and subject alphabet. In the 
author section, the full citation will appear under the name of the senior author. 
There will be cross references from the names of all secondary authors to the 
name of the senior author. 

One of the reasons for trying to develop a new system was the feeling that 
our old system had been used to the absolute maximum of its capacity and 
that there was little we could do about increasing journal coverage. There 
have been various estimates made of the number of journal articles in medicine 
which appear each year; some reaching as high as 300,000 articles a year. In 
the Current List for the last five years we have been indexing 110,000 articles 
each year. A study made last year covering two trial three-month periods tends 
to show that the total of medical literature is probably closer to 220,000 articles 
a year than 300,000. 

We have estimated that a reasonable goal would be the coverage of 180,000 
articles a year. Five years from now we expect to index 180,000 articles a year 
but we will probably bring it up to 150,000 within the next three years. 

Question—What is the language of the citation? 
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Answer—The titles of the articles in the citation will be given in English. 
The language of the original article title will be noted following the citation 
line. The title in English will be bracketed if it did not appear originally in 
English. 

We have a machine system using a camera which will photograph citations 
of one, two or three lines in length. These citations are typed at the top of a 
card which is the size of a punch card and there is one punch in the card which 
tells the camera whether to open to a one, two or three line aperture. The 
camera will photograph 690 lines a minute. It is through the use of this mech- 
anism that we are able to cumulate as rapidly as indicated. 

What I am saying is that we have three lines available. It is absolutely 
necessary to compress the information which we are going to give into those 
three lines. This points inescapably, it seems to us, to the necessity of abandon- 
ing the listing of the title in two languages. 

Question—What abbreviations will be used? 

Answer—We are overhauling everything at once. Actually we are going to 
use a new list of abbreviations. We are going to use a system which will be 
close to but not absolutely identical with the World List abbreviations. Surely 
we must do what we can to move closer to the day when there is one standard 
abbreviation in use around the world. 

Question—Will the additional journals be added on a comprehensive or 
selective basis? 

Answer—We expect to add these new titles on a comprehensive basis; to 
index everything. 

Question—What about the cost of publication? 

Answer—The cost of the publication will undoubtedly rise. The present 
price is $15.00 per year and we have a limitation of 5,000 pages per year which 
we can use for printing. Under the new system, with monthly issues alone and 
no cumulations on our part, we will be using 7,500 pages a year, which is an 
increase of 50 per cent in the number of pages. My guess would be, therefore, 
that the subscription price will rise to somewhere in the area of $22.50 per year. 

Comment—Please show the translation of the Russian journals into English 
as new periodicals. 

Answer—This last proposition has given us some pain. We index the original 
Russian journal chiefly because it is out at least six to eight months before 
the English language version appears. Pressed for space, we hate to index these 
twice. We indicate at present that there is an English language version avail- 
able, and since the English language issue is identical with the Russian language 
issue we think there shouldn’t be too much trouble in making the transition. 
I know this is a problem. 

Question—Will the column size and print be the same? 

Answer—There will be three columns to the page. The page will be almost 
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the same size as the present Current List page. The column width is 244”. 
The print size may be slightly larger than the present Current List size of print. 
It should be better typographically. 

The President asked that the discussion be brought to a close and the meet- 
ing adjourned at 11:00 a.m. 


GENERAL SESSION 


The afternoon session convened at 2:15 p.M., Wednesday, June 17, in the 
Crystal Ballroom. Miss Gertrude Annan, Chief Librarian of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, presided as Moderator for the symposium: Co-operative 
Control of Library Resources. Mr. Wesley Draper, Librarian, Medical Society 
of the County of Kings, Brooklyn, spoke on “The National Problem—Why 
Co-operate?” Mr. Ralph T. Esterquest, Chief Librarian, Harvard University 
School of Medicine and Public Health, Boston, talked on ‘The Realities of 
Co-operation.” A “Report on the New York Area Project” was given by Mr. 
Erich Meyerhoff, Chief Librarian of the New York State University, Down 
State Medical Center, Brooklyn. Miss Winifred Sewell, Librarian, Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research, New Brunswick, spoke on “Implications for 
the Industrial Library” and Miss Marie Harvin, Reference Librarian, Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C., on “Interlibrary Loans at the 
National Library of Medicine.” These papers appear in this issue of 
the BULLETIN, pp. 363-386. The meeting adjourned at 3:50 P.M. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held in the Crystal Ballroom on Wednesday evening, 
June 17 at 7:00 p.m. Preceding the banquet the members were guests of Mr. & 
Mrs. Walter J. Johnson at a Social Hour in the Reception Room. After the 
members were seated in the dining room, the Officers and Guests at the head 
table were “piped” into the dining room by Lt.-Col. A. Kemp, Commanding 
Officer of the Lorne Scots Regiment. Reverend A. B. B. Moore, President and 
Vice-Chancellor, Victoria University, Toronto pronounced the blessing. Follow- 
ing the main course, a toast was drunk to Her Majesty, the Queen, and to the 
President of the United States. After the dinner, the banquet guests were 
enthralled with musical selections by a Choral Group from St. Michael’s Cathe- 
dral Choir School, Toronto, under the direction of Monsignor J. E. Ronan. 

Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, who presided at the banquet, introduced special 
guests seated at the head table. Among them were Sister Mary Berenice, 
official representative of the Catholic Library Association, and Miss Bertha 
Bassam, President-Elect of the Canadian Library Association. She then intro- 
duced Mrs. Mildred Crowe Langner, Chairman of the Murray Gottlieb Essay 
Award Committee, who presented the 1959 award to Mr. Robert T. Divett 
for his article ““The Medical College of Utah at Morgan City.” 
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The guest speaker for the evening was Dr. William Boyd, Honorary Vice- 
President, who spoke “On Words.” His speech was delightful and entertaining 
and climaxed a wonderful evening. 


DENTAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES GROUP 


The Dental Group Meeting, chaired by Mr. Thomas Cahalan, Librarian 
of the University of Oregon Dental School, met Thursday, June 18, 1959. 
Twenty four members attended. The meeting was called to order at 7:45 A.M. 
and business was as follows: 

Miss Colette Gagnon, librarian of the Canadian Dental Association, warmly 
welcomed the group on behalf of the Canadian Dental Association. She invited 
the membership to visit the Association and its library. 

Dr. Donald Washburn, Director of the Library and Indexing Bureau of 
the American Dental Association, extended an invitation to the Centennial 
Meeting of the Association to be held in September 1959 in New York City. 
Dr. Washburn outlined the program of the dental editors and librarians meet- 
ing, which would include speakers from foreign countries. 

Mrs. Alba Eldredge moved and it was seconded by Mr. Alderson Fry that 
Miss Adele Fisher of the Northwestern University Dental School, be appointed 
as next year’s Chairman for the Group. The motion was carried. 

Suggestions were made for next year’s program. A discussion was held re- 
garding the schedule of the Dental Group meeting. The Group requested 
that Miss Adele Fisher consult Mr. Cavanagh for an evening or luncheon 
meeting that would not interfere with the Medical Schools Group meeting. 

The meeting was adjourned at 8:30 a.m. 

Tuomas CAHALAN 
Chairman 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD REHABILITATION CENTRE 


The group left by buses at 8:45 a.m., Thursday, June 18, for the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board Rehabilitation Centre, Downsview, North Metropolitan 
Toronto. Upon arrival at the Centre, the members assembled in the auditorium 
at 10:00 a.m. to hear brief addresses by Mr. Wm. R. Kerr, the Administrator, 
and Dr. B. H. G. Curry, Medical Director of the Centre. 

Mr. Kerr welcomed the group and gave a brief history of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board’s rehabilitation program in Ontario and of the Centre. 
The new centre consists of 14 buildings, located on 65 acres of land. Only the 
more seriously disabled traumatic cases are brought to the Centre for treat- 
ment. A staff of 330 is required to treat the 575 patients each day. Mr. Kerr 
stressed that the Centre was a pioneer in physical rehabilitation, assisting the 
industrial injured to overcome their handicaps. 

Dr. Curry described the medical program. It consists of convalescent care; 
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treatment by methods of physical therapy, occupational therapy and remedial 
gymnastics; and evaluation, both physical and vocational. It is their aim to 
return the injured worker to his job at the earliest date possible. 

Following these brief introductions, the group was taken on a tour of the 
Centre. They were impressed particularly by the wide corridors, the dormitory 
sections, the gymnasiums, swimming pools and therapy departments. 

At 12:00 noon, the buses left for the Boulevard Club on Lake Shore Road 
where members enjoyed a delicious luncneon. Boarding the buses again, the 
group arrived at the King Edward-Sheraton Hotel at 2:00 p.m. 


FINAL BUSINESS SESSION 





The final business session was called to order at 2:45 p.m. Thursday, June 18 
in the Crystal Ballroom by Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, President. Miss Ander- 
son read greetings sent by several of the absent members. She then introduced 
the Chairmen of the various committees and the Representatives and stated 
that those who wished to make additional comments to their reports were 
permitted to do so. 


MURRAY GOTTLIEB PRIZE ESSAY AWARD COMMITTEE 


The Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Award of $50.00 annually for an essay 
by a medical librarian on some subject in the field of American medical history 
was established by his widow, Mrs. Johanna Gottlieb, in 1956. Mr. Gottlieb 
was the former owner of the Old Hickory Book Shop in New York City, an 
associate member of the Medical Library Association, and a contributor to 
the BULLETIN. He was particularly interested in American medical history. 

The Committee reports with great pleasure the selection of a fourth recipient 
of the Murray Gottlieb Prize Essay Award: Mr. Robert T. Divett, Librarian, 
University of Utah, School of Medical Sciences. His article entitled “The 
Medical College of Utah at Morgan” will appear in a future issue of 
the BULLETIN. Mr. Divett received the award at the annual meeting in Toronto. 
MILDRED C, LANGNER 
Chairman 

























COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR MEDICAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


A detailed report of the activities of the Committee on Standards for Medical 
Librarianship would include many of the actions of the Subcommittees on 
Recruitment, Curriculum, Internship, and Certification. Since the implementa- 
tion of the Medical Library Association’s program on training for medical 
librarianship is the responsibility of these Subcommittees the separate Sub- 
committee reports enumerate specific achievements. 

During the year certification in Grade I was awarded to twelve medical 
librarians, and one librarian received certification in Grade II. To date the 
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Association has conferred Grade I certification on 136, Grade II certification 
on seven and Grade III certification on one. 

The continued generosity of Eli Lilly and Company made it possible for the 
Medical Library Association to offer scholarships to students enrolled in ap- 
proved courses in medical library service. The Committee on Standards awarded 
the sum of $150.00 each to the following: 

Columbia University 
Miss Evelyn F. Thomas 
Mr. Irwin Pizer 
Emory University 
Miss Mary Ann Brown 
Mrs. Marietta G. Manion 
University of Southern California 
Mrs. Martha W. Barton 
Mr. James Herbert Harlan 
University of Illinois 
Mrs. Julia Hardesty Triplehorn 
BERNICE M. HETZNER 
Chairman 

Mrs. Hetzner announced that on the recommendation of the Subcommit- 
tee on Curriculum, the Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship 
has approved the Course, Medical Librarianship Seminar, offered by the 
School of Library Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
The Instructor is Miss Myrl Ebert, Associate Professor of Librarianship 
and Chief Librarian, Division of Health Affairs, University of North Carolina. 
This approval is to be retroactive to include the academic year 1957-58. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CERTIFICATION 

The Procedure Manual as compiled by Estelle Brodman was reviewed 
by the Subcommittee at the annual meeting of the Association in Rochester, 
Minnesota, June 15, 1958. Changes were suggested and voted upon to be in- 
cluded in the Manual. The Manual as revised was distributed to the members 
of the Subcommittee. The Subcommittee on Curriculum did not approve the 
course in Medical Reference given at the University of Minnesota (79s) as 
satisfying the requirements for Grade I. This action disqualified two applicants. 

During the year 1958-59, a total of 33 requests were received for informa- 
tion regarding certification; 20 application blanks were forwarded; 13 applica- 
tions were approved for Grade I; 1 application was approved for Grade II; 
1 application was disapproved for Grade II; 10 applications are being processed. 

An examination for Special Certification will be held this year at Toronto. 
Two applicants will take the examination. 

WILLIAM D. PosTELL 
Chairman 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


On the recommendation of the Committee on Standards for Medical 
Librarianship the Board of Directors adopted on June 6, 1958, “Minimum 
Standards for the Training of Medical Librarians” which the Subcommittee 
had worked on during the two preceding years. 

The Standards are intended to be guides in the organization and adminis- 
tration of courses in medical librarianship offered in the various accredited 
library schools. Students taking courses approved by the Medical Library 
Association are eligible for Association scholarships and to make application 
for certification. 

The Subcommittee has been asked to review five courses for approval. Recom- 
mendations for approval were made for the courses at the Catholic University 
of America and the University of Southern California. For two courses there 
has not been sufficient time to complete the procedures leading to recommenda- 
tions for approval. In the case of one series of courses, which antedated the 
formation of the Subcommittee, a recommendation for approval was not made. 

DONALD WASHBURN 
Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNSHIP 


Approval of the Ohio State University, Health Center Library application 
for internship was withheld until more detailed plans were submitted, and 
until suggestions made by the subcommittee were considered for inclusion in 
the program. A second plan was not submitted however, because the Health 
Center Librarian resigned. 

Three requests were received for information on internship training. Two 
interns completed the training program of the National Library of Medicine, 
and a third will complete the program in August, 1959. 

A plan for establishing and supporting additional internship programs is 
being considered by the members of the subcommittee. 

IRENE GRAHAM 
Chairman 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECRUITMENT 


Martha Neville planned and directed the work of the Committee as Chair- 
man from June through December, 1958, when illness made it necessary for her 
to resign. 

Each member of the Committee carried forward in her area the plan Miss 
Neville outlined, sending our literature to every college and as many high 
schools as possible. In addition, all approved library schools received letters 
offering literature and assistance in arranging talks to students. Recruitment 
materials were sent in response to requests frem high schools, colleges, state 
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and local vocational guidance counselors, public and school librarians, and 
interested individuals in almost every state, and to several inquirers outside 
the continental United States. A total of 9,569 pamphlets and posters were sent 
out to April 9, 1959, 

It was not possible to arrange for assistance in distribution of brochures 
through the Regional Groups, but in the coming year it is hoped that the 
plans may materialize. Librarians in several areas willingly co-operated in 
giving talks to library school classes and a junior-college career program. 
Although at the last minute it was not possible for Miss Neville to represent 
the Association at the Conference of Professional Associations sponsored by 
the Commission on Health Careers of the National Health Council held October 
2-3, 1958, the Medical Library Association was listed among the organizations 
invited to participate in the discussions. At the next meeting to be held in the 
Fall of 1959 a representative will be present. 

The new pamphlet for college and library school students Choose Medical 
Librarianship was added to our recruiting materials and 3,000 copies dis- 
tributed within the year. A second printing of this and of Be a Medical 
Librarian, the brochure directed to high school pupils, replenishes our materials. 
Together with our supply of posters, these should take care of requests for the 
coming year. 

The enthusiastic response which followed the publication in Library Journal 
(Aug. 1958, p. 2101-2104) of “Medical Librarianship-Variety and Opportunity,” 
by Betty Ann Withrow, former Chairman of the Subcommittee on Recruit- 
ment, resulted in the reprinting of this paper by Career Publications in a monthly 
Career Guidance Service which goes by subscription to many high school 
guidance departments. 

IpA J. DRAEGER 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION GRANT 

Miss Francisca Martinez, Medical Library Association fellow in 1958, did 
practice work in Madison, Wisconsin, completed her work for the degree of 
master of library science at Catholic University in Washington, and studied 
medical librarianship at Emory University in Atlanta, Georgia. Returning to 
Santiago, Chile, in December, Miss Martinez has resumed her position in a 
medical library where there are about 250 subscriptions to journals, 2,000 
books and 500 borrowers. She has one untrained assistant. Next year she 
expects to teach a course in library science at the Catholic University of Chile 


in addition to her duties as librarian. 
Mr. Maquiso studied medical librarianship at the University of Southern 
California and did practice work at Columbia, Missouri and Los Angeles, 
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Berkeley, and San Francisco, California. He returned to his position as librarian 
at the Institute of Hygiene, University of the Philippines in October. 

Miss Olga Lendvayova, selected as a fellow of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion for the year 1958-59, is librarian in the Pan American Zoonoses Center 
in Azul, Argentina. From September until February, Miss Lendvayova studied 
at Columbia University. Following the period of study, she visited libraries at 
Yale and Johns Hopkins and did practice work at the Veterinary Library at 
Cornell University, at the Pan American Sanitary Bureau in Washington, 
D. C. and at the Communicable Disease Center in Atlanta, Georgia. During 
the summer Miss Lendvayova will study medical librarianship and visit addi- 
tional libraries before returning to Argentina. 

The committee has selected the librarian from the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine in Calcutta, India, as the next fellow to be in the United States for one 
year beginning September 1, 1959. 

Librarians in the United States are contributing an increasing amount of 
effort and enthusiasm to their part of the program, which is giving the fellows 
practical experience. The committee greatly appreciates this co-operation. 

ANNA FRANCES BURKE 
Chairman 


Miss Burke read her report and then introduced Miss Olga Lendvayova, 
fellow of the Medical Library Association for the year 1958-59 from the Pan 
American Zoonoses Center in Azul, who expressed her appreciation: 


It gives me pleasure and I feel honored to address my greetings and appreciation to this 
58th assembly of the Medical Library Association. 

This is the first time that the Medical Library Association International Co-operation Com- 
mittee has made such arrangements with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. As a result, I 
have been given the opportunity to learn from your experience and to gain from your friend- 
ship. 

I have been assigned to the position of librarian of the Pan American Zoonoses Center in 
Argentina and it is my duty and responsibility to organize its library. The Center is a special- 
ized institution of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau devoted to regional activities in research, 
education, laboratory services, and information on zoonoses by which more than 80 diseases 
may be transmitted from animal to man. It includes the fields of medicine, veterinary medicine 
and public health. 

I do want to thank the members of the Medical Library Association Committee on Inter- 
national Co-operation for their efforts to help me attain a profitable and successful experience. 
Beyond the technical problems which have been covered, one of my aims has been to increase 
the flow of co-operation and active mutual relationship with the American libraries and 
librarians. So far this has been made possible by my long itinerary through the East, South 
and North, and I am anticipating my trip through the West, as well as the formal training 
periods at Columbia and Southern California Universities and the internship work done at the 
libraries of the New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, Washington, and the Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta. 

When I came to this continent I only knew of its history. Here I was impressed by its 
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geography and its technical and scientific developments. Now I am also taking home with me 
the warm feeling of friendship. 

To all the friends of today and tomorrow gathered at the Toronto 58th Annual Meeting 
of the Medical Library Association my personal thankful recognition and best wishes on 
behalf of my institution, the Pan American Zoonoses Center. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BOARD OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Committee on Bibliography met at both the annual and midwinter 
meetings of the American Library Association. The representative from the 
Medical Library Association presented a report at the San Francisco meeting 
outlining the current status of bibliographic control of the medical literature, 
particularly current journals. This report was based, in part, on the replies 
to a questionnaire sent out to representative medical librarians. With the pro- 
jected expansion of the Current List of Medical Literature the major need now 
appears to be a journal index for nursing material. 

WILLIAM K. BEATTY 
Representative 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, SECTIONAL COMMITTEE Z39 


The function of Sectional Committee Z39 is to develop standards for con- 
cepts, definitions, terminology, letters and signs, practices, methods, supplies 
and equipment used in the field of library work and the preparation and utiliza- 
tion of documents. 

During the year the committee submitted for approval, standards on in- 
dexing (see Special Libraries 49: 474-476, Dec. 1958), library binding, and 
pre-library bound new books. Subcommittees have been appointed to formulate 
standards in the following fields: terminology, coding and indexing systems, 
abbreviations for periodicals, bibliographical style, library statistics, proof 
corrections, abstracts and synopses, and transliteration. 

The standard on reference data and arrangement of periodicals (Z39.1 1943) 
was reaffirmed, but a subcommittee will begin a study of the standard, looking 
forward to the eventual revision of it. 

News releases on Z39 will be sent to library periodicals and it is hoped that a 
column will appear in the Library Journal giving highlights of Z39. 

GILBERT J. CLAUSMAN 
Representative 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


The Council of National Library Associations met on December 6, 1958 
and on April 25, 1959. Our President attended the December meeting and she 
has already reported about this in the “‘President’s Page,” BULLETIN, April 
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1959. Mr. G. J. Clausman represented the President at the April meeting. 
The MLA Representative was present at both meetings. 

The new by-laws were finally approved at the December meeting by a unani- 
mous vote. 

As usual, a large part of the meetings was devoted to reports from the joint 
committees and from other activities sponsored by the Council. These included 
the Joint Committee on Library Education and its Subcommittee on Education 
for Special Librarianship, the American Standards Association Sectional 
Committee Z-39 on Standards for Library Work and Documentation, and the 
United States Book Exchange. Reports on the activities of all of these bodies 
will be presented by the MLA representatives to them. Committee Z-39 has 
been very active during the past year under the able chairmanship of Mr. 
Robert E. Kingery of the New York Public Library. It is expanding and ac- 
celerating its studies in many areas of library interest. Since many of these 
are of direct concern to the Association, I am particularly pleased that we have 
the report from Mr. Clausman. One joint committee, on the Protection of 
Cultural and Scientific Resources, has been disbanded. 

At the December meeting Mr. Emerson Greenaway, President of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, spoke on ‘The World of Books,” and at the April 
meeting Miss Virginia Matthews told of the organization and results of National 
Library Week. In the discussion of her talk, the question was raised about the 
participation of special library groups. While the week is of primary concern 
to public libraries, it might be that medical libraries could take advantage of 
the great interest promoted in libraries in general by making known their 
own resources, services, and needs. 

At the last meeting, Miss Wessels called attention to a serious problem 
faced by librarians in the New York area—the lack of organization of visits 
from foreign librarians. Frequently there is no advance information of the 
visit, making it difficult to plan for the visitor to see the things he should. It 
was pointed out that this was not a problem of New York alone, but was of 
concern to many of the associations in CNLA. It was voted, therefore, that the 
Chairman appoint an ad hoc committee to study the problem as a whole and to 
suggest procedures and plans for the future. 

The following were elected for the year 1959-60: Chairman—Alphonse F. 
Trezza, Catholic Library Association. Vice-Chairman—James D. Mack, 
Council on Documentation Research. Secretary-Treasurer—Dr. Louis D. Sass, 
Association of American Library Schools. Trustees: Edward B. Colburn, 4 
year term; Elizabeth Ferguson, 3 year term; Sanford V. Larkey, 2 year term; 
Julius D. Marke, 1 year term. 

SANFORD V. LARKEY, M.D. 
Representative 
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INTERASSOCIATION HospITAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


The Interassociation Hospital Libraries Committee met February 28, 1959 
in Chicago, Illinois. Miss Mary McNamara, Medical Library Association 
representative, was unable to attend. 

Two activities were discussed by committee members and reports were 
forwarded to the represented organization officers: (1) the possibility of further 
implementation of the “Objectives and Standards for Hospital Libraries” 
and (2) a possible study of the organization and development of the American 
Association of Medical Record Libraries as compared with similar development 
in the hospital library field. 

The program for the Institute on Basic Librarianship sponsored by the 
American Hospital Association was discussed and ideas for the Institute were 
sent to the Librarian, Miss Yast, as requested. 

Miss Kathleen I. Duffey, Catholic Library Association representative, ac- 
cepted the Chairmanship for 1959-60. A representative for MLA to serve a 
two-year term will be appoinied by the Association’s President this year. 

Mary MCNAMARA 
Representative 


Joint ComMITTEE ON LrBRARY EpucaTion (CNLA) 


The Joint Committee on Library Education met in New York on December 
5, 1958, and April 24, 1959. At the December meeting, Mr. Lowell A. Martin, 
as chairman of a working subcommittee, presented a draft of a proposal for 
an inquiry into the utilization of manpower in libraries. This proposal grew out 
of a meeting in Princeton, August 5-7, 1958, which was financed by the Council 
on Library Resources. The Princeton meeting resulted in the abandonment 
of the proposed survey of library education, and the realization that an ac- 
curate knowledge of the “library occupation’”—present and proposed—is 
necessary before changes in education for librarianship can be recommended. 

At the December meeting certain revisions in the statement of purpose and 
organization were suggested. At the April meeting the revised proposal was 
approved for submission to the CNLA. Further action is expected after a 
majority of the members of the CNLA have approved the proposal. 

ELEANOR JOHNSON 
Representative 


Joint COMMITTEE ON LipRaRy EDUCATION—-SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL 
Liprary Epucation (CNLA) 


No meetings of the Subcommittee on Special Library Education were called 
during 1958-59 inasmuch as the reports submitted by members of that Sub- 
committee had been completed previously and accepted by the Subcommittee as 
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a whole. The reports are being edited for publication by Harold Roth, Director, 
Free Public Library, East Orange, New Jersey. Mr. Roth reports progress 
with the editing and the hope that it will be completed by midsummer. 

At its last meeting the Subcommittee voted to remain intact in order to see 
the report through publication and to be available for purposes of consultation. 

Reprints of the article prepared by Mrs. Cunningham and me on “Languages 
and Library Science” have been in consistent and satisfactory demand during 
the past year. We are especially grateful that copies are being requested by high 
school librarians, superintendents, and guidance counselors. Those are the 
people with whom we especially wish to place the reprint. 

Members of the Subcommittee learned with deep regret of the death on 
March 19, 1959, of Miss Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, librarian of Standard & Poor’s 
Corporation and representative of the Special Libraries Association on the two 
committees. As a member and secretary of both the Joint Committee and the 
Subcommittee for many years she has made a notable contribution to the work 
of both. 

L. MARGUERIETE PRIME 
Chairman 


Joint COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY WORK AS A CAREER 


The Joint Committee on Librarianship as a Career met at 2 P.M., Wednesday, 
January 28, 1959 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. The Chairman, 
Miss Eunice Speer, Illinois State Normal University, summarized the Com- 
mittee’s activities for the year. 

The Secretary, Mrs. Alice D. Rider, State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York, reported on the number of member library organizations 
who had paid their annual membership dues of $5.00 (adopted as the result of 
a survey made earlier in the year). Nine of the 29 library organizations notified 
had replied at this time. 

Miss Copeland (Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University) reported 
on the new format of the ‘““Handbook on Library Careers.” It is to be divided 
into two parts: 

I. Librarianship in general. 

II. Job descriptions of different types of libraries. 

1. School libraries. 

2. Special libraries. 

3. Public, county and state libraries. 
4. College and university libraries. 

Miss Speer turned the meeting over to the new Chairman, Carl Hintz, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, who made a short speech describing the past achievements 
of the Committee, and outlining its future problems. He recommended the 
formation of a Planning Subcommittee to investigate the structure and 
function of the group. The Committee agreed to this recommendation. 
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Suggestions for the Committee activities at the American Library Associa- 
tion’s Washington Conference were discussed. 
RutH J. MANN 
Representative 


Joint COMMITTEE ON PHARMACY COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
(American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy) 


Because the members of this committee are located in various parts of the 
country, the committee was not able to meet as a group. 

The Joint Committee supported the S.L.A. Pharmaceutical Section in 
connection with their publication of the reprints of “‘Drug Information Sources” 
last summer. Copies were distributed to each of the pharmacy college libraries. 

The Committee has recently acted to circularize the pharmacy college 
libraries in a later phase of the same project; a checklist of the information 
sources was prepared and distributed, from the results of which the S.L.A. 
group hoped to be able to recommend the advisability of getting out a Union 
List. 

The Committee is happy to report that Columbia University’s School of 
Library Service will again offer a course in Pharmaceutical Literature and 
Librarianship from July 6-24, 1959 daily, 7-8:40 p.m. Miss Winifred Sewell, 
Librarian of the Squibb Institute for Medical Research, will teach this course. 

It is possible that this same course will be offered at the University of Chicago 
in 1960. 

MARJORIE B. WANNARKA 
MARTHA JANE ZACHERT 
Representatives 


Joint COMMITTEE ON THE UNION List oF SERIALS 


The Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials held two meetings during 
the year, the first on November 3 and 4, 1958, at the Library of Congress, and 
the second on January 28, 1959, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

At the first meeting, new officers of the Committee were elected, for terms 
of three years: Chairman—Dr. Frank B. Rogers (Medical Library Association), 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. Wyllis E. Wright (Bibliographical Society of America), 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mr. Herman H. Henkle (Association of Research 
Libraries). 

The program of the Committee was reviewed in detail. 

At the second meeting, the Committee approved and adopted a new program 
of action. The JCULS will publish a Third Edition of the Union List of Serials, 
probably by 1962. The Third Edition will include: (1) entries and holdings in 
the second edition and two supplements; (2) about 10,000 extra entries and 
30,000 extra holdings, all for pre-1950 titles; (3) corrections and amendments 
to entry and holding information. 
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New Serial Titles will publish decennial cumulations (the first to cover 
through 1960), which will be in effect cumulative supplements to the Union 
List of Serials. NST will then expand its scope to include pre-1950 titles not 
caught up in ULS, or additional holdings for pre-1950 titles which hitherto 
have not had adequate regional representation. 

The Joint Committee would like to see an increase in the number of sub- 
scribers to New Serial Titles. The Committee would like also to urge that 
more libraries contribute holdings information for inclusion in V.S7; all such 
holdings information will be welcomed. Inquiries should be addressed to Editor, 
New Serial Titles, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

FRANK B. RoceErs, M.D. 
Representative 

Col. Rogers announced there was one important addition to his report. 
On June 4, the Council of Library Resources, Inc. made a grant of $244,651 
to the Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials for the publishing of the 
third edition of the Union List of Serials. 


UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE, INC. 


The United States Book Exchange carried on two active programs during 
the year. First, the Exchange moved from the Library of Congress to new 
quarters at 3335 V Street, N.E., Washington 18, D. C., having acquired this 
rental early in the autumn of 1958. The principal expense of the moving was 
underwritten by a grant of $35,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. Second, 
the Exchange was responsible for carrying out a survey to evaluate its services. 
This was made possible by a grant of $16,131 from the Council on Library 
Resources, Inc. The survey began in September under the directorship of Mr. 
Edwin E. Williams, Assistant Librarian for Book Selection of the Harvard 
College Library. A complete report of the survey will be made to the Board 
of Directors of USBE on May 15 covering the following: (1) a study of effective- 
ness, scope, resources and expenses of USBE in comparison with other media; 
(2) a definition of USBE’s present and potential value and (3) an investigation 
of possibilities of expansion and of methods of financing futute operations. 

At the Annual Meeting of United States Book Exchange, Inc. on March 20, 
1959, the Corporation elected the following officers: President, Foster E. 
Mohrhardt, representing the Association of Research Libraries; Vice-President, 
Henrietta T. Perkins, representing the Medical Library Association; Secretary, 
Ruth E. Blanchard, representing the Smithsonian Institution; and Treasurer, 
Katharine W. Clugston, representing the Theater Library Association. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors include D. H. Daugherty, representing the 
American Council of Learned Societies; Kenneth H. Fagerhaugh, Librarian, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Flora B. Ludington, Librarian, Mount 
Holyoke College; Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Congress; Gerald Orne, repre- 
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senting the Special Libraries Association; and Edward N. Waters, representing 

the Music Library Association. Mr. Waters was elected Chairman of the Board. 
HENRIETTA T. PERKINS 
Representative 







Mrs. Perkins then read the following report: 











Yesterday I received the completed report of the surveyor of the United States Book 
Exchange, Mr. Edwin Williams. The survey was executed under a grant from the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc. 

The surveyor believes that the USBE is a well managed organization and that it is usefully 
serving both its domestic and foreign members. 

There are three areas where experimentation and special effort in the immediate future 
might lead to substantial growth in USBE membership and to real progress toward its objec- 
tive of becoming the national center for exchange of surplusage. 











1. Collaboration with Existing Exchanges 






It has been observed that each of six existing exchanges has a residue of material offered, 
and of wants unfilled that might be passed on to the USBE. Since some members of each of 
these exchange systems belong to the USBE, partial collaboration is already in effect. 

Formal affiliation of the MLA exchange with USBE presumably would call for an agree- 
ment that each member would regularly offer through its exchange medium to the USBE those 
items it had listed that were not requested by any member of its own group. All members 
would automatically become members of the USBE and, of course, would be encouraged to 
pass on to it those of their requests that were not supplied by fellow participants in their own 
group. There would seem to be no obstacle to agreements of this sort if the USBE could offer 
to pay shipping charges on the materials it selects. 













2. Development of Local and Regional Clearinghouses 






It had occurred to the surveyor that, if the surplusage from libraries of a metropolitan 
area or larger region could be assembled in one place, it might be practicable for a representa- 
tive of the USBE to visit the collection once or twice a year and sort out what was worth 
shipment to Washington. 






3. A Public Relations Program 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION REPRINT EXPEDITING 
SERVICE 
The Reprint Expediting Service functioning under the auspices of the Re- 
printing Committee of the Acquisitions Section of the Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division of the American Library Association was established 
in 1954. Its primary purpose is to obtain information about out-of-print books 
which libraries need in sufficient quantity to encourage reprinting either by 
the original publisher or by another. 

The Medical Library Association provides liaison with the Service by ap- 
pointing a consultant. The principal duty of the Consultant is to call to the 
attention of the Service out-of-print, sought after medical books. This can be 
done if the individual members of MLA keep the Consultant informed of 
their needs. 
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From July 1958 to March 1959 the Service was relatively inactive because 
of staff changes. Recently Karl Brown, former Editor of the Library Journal, 
has been appointed Expediter and the Committee has been reactivated. In 
April your Consultant referred seven titles to the Service as candidates for 
reprinting. 

The members of MLA are invited to inform the Consultant of out-of-print 
books needed for their libraries. 
Tuomas P. FLEMING 
Consultant 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 
There was no meeting in 1958. 
BLAKE BEEM 
Representative 
NEW BUSINESS 
RECOMMENDATIONS FROM COMMITTEES 


Mrs. Helen Kovacs, Chairman of the Membership Committee, asked for 
a definition or interpretation of “allied scientific fields” referring to the By- 
Laws Article 1, Section 2, Part B. She further asked if it should include osteo- 
pathic libraries? This aroused great interest on the part of the members present 
and opinions both pro and con were expressed. 

It was moved and seconded that the interpretation be read to include osteo- 
pathic libraries. A standing vote in favor of the motion was carried 101 to 48. 


By-Laws AMENDMENTS 





Miss Helen Crawford, Chairman of the By-Laws Committee, stated that 
she would like to make one addition to the report of the By-Laws Committee. 
In view of the numerous changes in the By-Laws since the latest printing 
in 1953, the Committee suggests that a revised version of the Charter and 
By-Laws be issued in the BULLETIN and that reprints be made available. 

Miss Crawford then moved that the assembly go into a Committee of the 
Whole. The motion was seconded and Miss Anderson appointed Miss Crawford 
as Chairman of the Committee of the Whole and then stepped down from 
the Chair. Miss Crawford assumed the Chair and made her report. 

The By-Laws Committee recommends the following changes in the By-Laws: 










1. Articte I. Section 3. Rights and Privileges Delete present section: 
Institutional members, Active members, and Life members shall have all the privileges 
of membership. Retired Active and retired Life members may vote but not hold elective 
office. 
Substitute: 
A. All Active members and the authorized representative of each Institutional member 
may vote. 
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B. Only Active and Life members are eligible for election to office, except for Honorary 
Vice President, who shall be an Associate member. 
C. All Active and Associate members and the authorized representatives of Institutional 
members may be appointed to nonelective standing committees. 
2. ArTicLe I. Section 5. Dues Substitute for the second paragraph (on allotments to the 


BULLETIN): 
Membership shall include a subscription to the BULLETIN of the Association. 


3. ARTICLE I. Section 7. Suspension and reinstatement Insert before the last sentence: 
Members in good standing who withdraw voluntarily may also be reinstated within five 
years upon payment of dues for the current year. 
4. ARTICLE III. Section 1. Executive officers Add to the last sentence the words underlined 


below: 
The Vice-President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer must be chosen from the Active 


and Life membership. 
5. ARTICLE III. Section 5. The Secretary Delete the phrases in the fourth paragraph inclosed 


within brackets: 
He shall send notice of each [Annual or] special meeting of the Association to each voting 


member at least four weeks before such meeting as required by law and set forth in ARTICLE 
VIII, Section 4, of these by-laws [and an announcement and a preliminary program of the 


Annual meeting to all classes of members]. 
6. ARTICLE V. Section 1. Change name of Program and Entertainment to Convention committee. 
7. ARTICLE VIII. Section 4. Notice of meetings Delete the words bracketed and add the sen- 


tences in italics: 
The Convention Committee shall give each member written or printed notice of every 


Annual [or special] meeting of the members at least four weeks before such meeting, by 
mailing it, postage prepaid, and addressed to the member at his address as it appears on the 
books of the Association. The Secretary shall send notice of each special meeting in the same 
manner. Notice of every special meeting shall state the place, day and hour of such meeting and 
the business proposed to be transacted thereat. 


There were no questions or discussions. It was then moved and seconded 
that the convention go out of Committee of the Whole and return to the regular 
procedure. The President resumed the Chair. 

It was moved, seconded and unanimously carried that the recommended 
changes in the By-Laws be accepted. 

Mr. Thomas E. Keys announced that at the pre-convention meeting of the 
Board of Directors he was asked to draw up a resolution which he 


then presented: 


RESOLUTION ON COLONEL FRANK B. ROGERS 


WHEREAS on June 12, 1959, in Bethesda, Maryland, an historical event took place of 
momentous concern to medical librarians and medical libraries throughout the world, namely 
the ground-breaking ceremonies for the new National Library of Medicine, 


and 
WHEREAS this event promises and insures a much needed and adequate building to house 


the world’s largest collection of medical books, 


and 
WHEREAS Colonel Frank B. Rogers, the Director of the National Library of Medicine, 


through his tremendous efforts over a long period of time, has made it possible for the library 
to realize its objective through his genius and perseverance, 
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now 


THEREFORE be it resolved that the Medical Library Association go on record to acknowl- 
edge in this assembly the contribution of Colonel Rogers to the fulfillment of what has been 
but a glorious dream for over forty years and one that is now about to be realized. 


This resolution was approved by a unanimous vote. 
Miss Mary Louise Marshall proposed the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION 


As our Meeting draws to a close we shall return to our homes warmed by the friendliness 
with which we have been received. We have been given living proof that hospitality knows no 
national boundaries. In gratitude to our hosts, the Academy of Medicine, the University of 
Toronto and the other Canadian libraries which have co-operated in the plans for this meeting, 
as well as to Miss Marian Patterson, the members of her Committee and the physicians who 


have contributed so much to our program, I would move that the following resolution be 
spread upon our Minutes: 


RESOLVED, that the members of the Medical Library Association, here assembled express 
their sincere appreciation for the warm kindliness and hospitality shown to them, as well as 


for the renewal of our professional enthusiasm from the lectures and discussions we have 
heard. 


This resolution was seconded and carried unanimously. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


In the absence of Miss Esther Judkins, Chairman, Mrs. Mary Fenlon Kaylor 
presented the report of the Nominating Committee: President—Miss Mildred 
M. Jordan, Atlanta, Georgia. Vice-President (President-Elect)—Mr. Robert 
T. Lentz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Honorary Vice-President—W. Clarke 
Wescoe, M.D., Kansas City, Kansas. Secretary—-Miss Nettie A. Mehne, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Treasurer—Miss M. Doreen E. Fraser, Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. Board of Directors—(1) Mrs. Bernice M. Hetzner, 
Omaha, Nebraska (3 years); (2) Mr. Gilbert J. Clausman, New York, New 
York (3 years). Nominating Committee—Miss Mildred E. Blake, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 
ESTHER JUDKINS 
Chairman 

Mrs. Kaylor moved that the report be accepted and that the Secretary be 
instructed to cast a unanimous vote. This motion was seconded and carried. 

Miss Anderson introduced the new Officers and then turned the meeting 
over to President Mildred Jordan. In so doing, Miss Isabelle T. Anderson 
expressed her personal thanks to all of the Convention Committee members 
for making the meeting in Toronto such a delight. She also expressed her thanks 
to the members of the Association and to the Committee members for their 
steadfast work, for their interest, and for their wise guidance. 
The members gave the retiring President a standing ovation. 
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Miss Mildred Jordan accepted the gavel and declared the 58th Session of 
the Medical Library Association closed at 4:15 P.M. 


POST CONVENTION ACTIVITIES 
RoyaL CANADIAN YACHT CLUB 


Thursday evening the group had dinner at the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 
Everyone thoroughly enjoyed the ferry boat ride to and from the island and 
the walks around the beautiful grounds of the Club. Following a delicious 
dinner, members watched the sun set in a blaze of glory, outlining the skyline 
of Toronto. This seemed a fitting ending for the 58th Annual Meeting. 


Post CONVENTION TRIP TO NIAGARA FALLS AND QUEENSTON, ONTARIO 


Early Friday morning seventy-five people boarded two busses for the post 
convention trip to see the breathtaking Falls of Niagara. Enroute the group 
had opportunity to view the new Burlington Skyway, recently opened on the 
Queen Elizabeth Way between Niagara Falls and Toronto, as well as the fruit- 
lands in and around the cities of St. Catherines and Grimsby. 

Upon arrival at Rainbow Bridge at the Falls, the tour members had several 
choices: inspecting the lovely gardens and floral displays in the Park area; 
shopping at the sidewalk gift and souvenir shops; riding almost to the foot of 
the famed Falls in the steamer “‘Maid of the Mist”; descending underground to 
don rubber boots and slickers before continuing through a subterranean pas- 
sage leading to the Observation Plaza and other observation portals from 
where the grandeur of Horseshoe Falls could be seen at its closest point. 

At 1:00 p.m. a delicious luncheon was served in the tenth floor Rainbow Salon 
at the Sheraton General Brock Hotel which offered a scenic view of both the 
American and the Canadian Falls. Following lunch, everyone reboarded the 
busses and, depending on personal preference, went either to view the Niagara 
School of Gardening to see the flower gardens and the landscaping or to the 
Sir Adam Beck Power Development located near Queenston. Busses left the 
Queenston area at 4:00 p.m. and reached the King Edward-Sheraton Hotel 
back in Toronto at 6:20 p.m. All who were on the tour reported a wonderful 
time, and wish to thank the Local Committee for arranging the trip. 
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Academy of Medicine of New Jersey, 307-17 Belleville 
Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Winnebago Co. Medical Library, 310 N. Wyman St., 
Rockford, Til. 

Medical Library, U. S. Naval Hospital, Corpus Christi, 
Tex. 

Veterans Administration Hospital, Leech Farm Road, 
Pittsburgh 6, Penn. 

Falk Library of Health Professions, University of Pitts 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Penn. 

Guthrie Clinic Library, Sayre, Penn. 

Academy of Medicine, 288 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ont. 

University of Maryland Library of Medical Sciences, 
Lombard & Greene Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Manitoba Medical Library, Winnipeg, Man. 

National Library of Medicine, Washington, D. C. 

Veterans Administration Hospital Medical Library, 
Hines, Ill. 

Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 600 Lafayette Ave., 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 

Veterans Administration Hospital, Topeka, Kansas. 

822 West 5th Street, Topeka, Kans. 

Medical Branch, University of Texas, Galveston, Tex. 

School of Nursing, University of Toronto, 50 St. George 
St., Toronto, Ont. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital, 60 Cambridge St., Ottawa, Ont. 

Medical Library, St. Joseph’s Hospital, McKenzie St., 
Sudbury, Ont. 

Ida W. Schuman Books, 2211 Broadway, New York 24, 
N.. ¥. 

U. S. Public Health Service Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

The Springfield Hospital Library, 759 Chestnut St., 
Springfield 7, Mass. 

University of Costa Rica Medical Library, Guadalupe, 
San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Squibb Inst. for Med. Res., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Tulane University School of Medicine, 1430 Tulane Ave., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

White Memorial Medical Library, 1720 Brooklyn Ave., 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. 

College of Physicians of Philadelphia Library, 19 South 
22nd Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Ontario Dept. of Health Library, Room 5430 East 
Block, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto, Ont. 

Harper Hospital, 3825 Brush Street, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Massachusetts Mental Health Center, 74 Fenwood Road, 
Boston 15, Mass. 

Univ. of Calif. Med. Center—Indonesia Project, San 
Francisco, Calif. (University of Indonesia) 
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Solkin, Elaine 

Soule, Louise Elizabeth 
Spiekerman, Elizabeth Frances 
Stanley, Evelyn 

Stauffer, Isabel Elizabeth 
Stein, Bessie Anne 
Steinke, Eleanor C. 

Stern, Genevieve VanSlyke 
Stokes, Jean 

Strall, Martha A. 
Sturdevant, Elizabeth 
Swift, Loretta Wheeler 
Sykes, Christa Marie 
Tanzer, Ethel 

Taylor, Betsy 

Taylor, Mildred Dennis 
Taylor, Rosamond B. 


Thompson, Dorothy A. 


Tomassini, Carmenina T. 


‘Troxel, Wilma 

Truelson, Stanley D., Jr. 
Turner, Florence Elizabeth 
Vinton, Margaret Eugenia 
Waddell, Hilda 

Waddell, Mary Slinger 
Walter, Mildred E. 


Walz, Ursula Louise 
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Obstetrics & Gynaecology Library, Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Montreal, Quebec. 

Lemuel Shattuck Hospital, 170 Morton St., Jamaica 
Plain 30, Mass. 

Pfizer Therapeutic Inst., 199 Maywood Ave., Maywood, 
N. J. 

Nursing & Med. Library, St. John’s Episcopal Hosp., 
480 Herkimer Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Canadian Medical Association, 150 St. George St., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Marquette University Medical-Dental 
North 16th Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine 
Nashville, Tenn. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital Medical Library, 3045 Redick Ave., 
Omaha 12, Nebr. 

A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Woodruff Research 
Bldg., Emory University, Atlanta 22, Ga. 

V. A. Hospital, Dearborn, Mich. 

Library, Walter Reed Hospital, Washington 12, D.C. 

Harley FE. French Medical Library, Univ. of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Da. 

University of Texas Medical Branch Library, Galveston, 


Library, 560 


Library, 


Tex. 

U.S. Veterans Administration Hospital, Bronx, N. Y. 

Veterans Administration Hospital, Danville, Il. 

Veterans Administration Library, 3900 Glen 
Blvd., Baltimore, Md. 

Veterans Administration Hospital, 2615 East Clinton, 
Fresno 3, Calif. 

Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library, 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 

University of California, San Francisco Medical Center 


Keith 


Library, 3rd and Parnassus Aves., San Francisco 22, 
Calif. 

University of Illinois Library of Medical Sciences, 1853 
W. Polk St., Chicago 12, III. 

Tufts University Medical and Dental Library, 136 
Harrison Ave., Boston 11, Mass. 

Boston Univ. School of Medicine Library, 80 Fast 
Concord Street, Boston 18, Mass. 

Incarnate Word Hospital, 1640 South Grant Blvd., 
St. Louis, Miss. 

A. W. Calhoun Medical Library, Woodruff Research 
Bldg., Emory University, Atlanta 22, Ga. 

Communicable Disease Center, USPHS, 50 Seventh St., 
N.E., Atlanta 23, Ga. 

Medical Library, University of Rochester, Medical Cen- 
ter, 260 Crittenden Blvd., Rochester, N. Y. 

Harvard Schools of Medicine & Public Health Library, 
25 Shattuck St., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Wang, Phyllis C. 
Wannarka, Marjorie B. 
Washburn, Dr. Donald A. 
Watterberg, Norma 
Weathers, Marqua Elizabeth 
Weber, Marjorie G. 
White, Angela 
Wiazemsky, Olga 
Wiggins, Lorna Anice 
Wightman, Marie R. 
Wiles, Juanita Ziegler 
Willbanks, Ferol 
Willey, Nancy Boyd 
Williamson, Hazel Jean 
Wilton, Margaret 
Winters, Wilma F. 
Withrow, Betty Ann 
Wong, Dorothy Huie 
Wood, Marion Curless 
Woods, M. Florence 
Woody, Helen L. 
Woolery, Helen B. 
Wright, Margaret EF. 


Zedner, Ester Natalia 


Zeldis, Muriel 


Zipin, Lynn P. 
Zufall, Bernard 


Falk Library of Health Professions, Univ. of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Penn. 

Creighton University School of Medicine, 302 N. 14th 
St., Omaha 2, Nebr. 

American Dental Association, 222 FE. Superior St., 
Chicago 11, III. 

South Bend Medical Foundation, Inc., 531 North Main 
St., South Bend 1, Ind. 

Medical Library, Washington University Medical 
School, 4580 Scott Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 

Spokane Medical Library, 280 Paulsen M. & D. Bldg., 
Spokane 1, Wash. 

St. Vincent’s Hospital Medical Library, New York 11, 
N. Y. 

R. W. Bolling Mem. Medical Library, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, 421 West 113th St., New York 25, N. Y. 

Biomedical Library, Univ. of California, 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Bronson Methodist Hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Medical Library, Veterans Administration Hosp., 921 
N.E. 13th Street, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

New York Academy of Medicine Library, 2 East 103rd 
St., New York 29, N. Y. 

University of Toronto, Dept. of Pathology, 100 College 
Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Ontario Dept. of Health, East Block, Parliament Bldgs., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Boston Medical Library, 8 The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 

College of Medicine Library, Burlington, Vt. 

V. A. Hospital, West Haven, Conn. 

Iowa State Medical Library, Historical Bldg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Medical & Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland, 
1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Veterans Administration Center; Hospital Library, 2556 
N. Union Rd., Dayton, Ohio. 

(formerly Oklahoma City Clinic), 420 N.W. 46 Terrace, 
Oklahoma City 18, Okla. 

Medical Library, Hospital for Sick Children, 555 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

Karolinska Mediko-Kirurgiska Institutets Bibliotek, 
Stockholm, Sweden. (351 Linden Walk, Lexington, 
Ky.) 

College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 19 South 22nd St., 
Philadelphia 3, Penn. 

Westchester Academy of Medicine, Purchase, N. Y. 

Medical Library Res. & Book Corp., 303 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 
CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 


(Revised to June 1953) 


First: That we, the subscribers, Marcia C. Noyes, whose post office ad- 
dress is No. 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Maryland, Charles Franken- 
berger, whose post office address is No. 1313 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York, and Bertha B. Hallam, whose post office address is Medical School 
of University of Oregon, Portland, Oregon, all being of full legal age, do under 
and by virtue of the General Laws of the State of Maryland authorizing the 
formation of corporations, associate ourselves with the intention of forming 
a corporation. 

Second: That the name of the corporation (which is hereinafter called the 
Association) is MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED. 

Third: That the purposes for which the corporation is formed, and the 
business or objects to be carried on and promoted by it, are as follows: 

(a) The fostering of medical and allied scientific libraries and the exchange 
of medical literature among its members. 

(b) To organize efforts and resources for the furtherance of the purposes 
and objects of the Association. 

(c) To transact its business, carry on its operations and exercise its powers 
within the State of Maryland and also in other States and in the territories, 
districts or possessions of the United States, and in foreign countries, so far 
as the laws thereof permit. 

(d) To acquire by purchase or in any other manner, and to receive, have, 
hold, use and enjoy, in fee or in any less estate, any lands, tenements and 
hereditaments and other property of every kind and description, and whereso- 
ever the same or any part thereof may be located, with full power and au- 
thority to sell, mortgage, lease, transfer, dispose of, and otherwise deal with 
the same at its pleasure and in furtherance of the objects and purposes for 
which the Association is formed. 

(e) It is intended that none of the powers defined in any of the foregoing 
clauses of this Article shall be in anywise limited or restricted by reference to, 
or inference from, the terms of any other clause, but that the powers defined 
in each clause shall be regarded as independent powers. It is also the intention 
that the Association shall be authorized to exercise and enjoy all other powers, 
rights and privileges granted to, or conferred upon, corporations of this char- 
acter, by the laws of the State of Maryland and that the enumeration of cer- 
tain powers as herein defined is not intended as exclusive of, or as a waiver 
of, any other powers, rights or privileges granted or conferred by the laws of 
said State now or hereafter in force, except as in this Article expressly limited 
or restricted. 
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Fourth: That the post office address at which the principal office of the 
Association in this State of Maryland will be located is No. 1211 Cathedral 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. The resident agent of the Association is Pauline 
Duffield, whose post office address is No. 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Said resident agent is a citizen of the State of Maryland 
and actually resides therein. 

Fifth: The Association shall have eleven directors, and William D. Postell 
(New Orleans), Marion F. Dondale (Albany), Emerson Crosby Kelly (Al- 
bany), Louise C. Lage (Indianapolis), Helen L. Woelfel (Fort Knox), L. 
Margueriete Prime (Chicago), Edith R. Gordon (Montreal), Thomas E. Keys 
(Rochester, Minn.), Wesley Draper (Brooklyn), Helen G. Field (Bethesda), 
and Scott Adams (Bethesda) shall act as such until the first annual meeting 
of members after the adoption of this amendment and until their successors 
are duly chosen and qualified. 

Sixth: The voting members of the Association, who shall constitute the 
members thereof as defined in the Maryland Corporation Law, shall consist of 
the Institutional members and the Active members of the Association as de- 
fined in the by-laws. 

Annual meetings and extraordinary meetings of the members of the Asso- 
ciation may be held either within the State of Maryland or elsewhere. 

Seventh: The Association shall have no capital stock. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, We have signed this Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion this twenty-first day of May, in the year Nineteen Hundred and Thirty- 
four. 

Witness: Frederick C. Smith, Jr. as to Marcia C. Noyes 

Frederick C. Smith, Jr. as to Charles Frankenberger 
Frederick C. Smith, Jr. as to Bertha B. Hallam 
(Articles Fifth and Sixth as revised in March 1953. Name of Helen Wheeler, 
as resident agent, registered with State Tax Commission in June 1953, but did 
not require a change in charter.) 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INC. 
BY-LAWS 


(Revised to June 19, 1959) 

ARTICLE | 

Membership 

Section 1. Classification 

There shall be two classes of voting members, Institutional, and Active, 
who shall constitute the members of the Association as defined by the Mary- 
land Corporation Law. In addition to these, there shall be three non-voting 
classes of membership: Associate, Sustaining, and Honorary. 
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Section 2. Qualifications 
A. Institutional members shall be medical libraries and allied scientitic 
libraries of not less than 1,000 volumes of medical or allied scientific literature 
(of which not less than 500 volumes must consist of books and periodicals 
published within ten years of the date of the application), receiving regularly 
not less than 25 current medical or allied scientific serials of good standing, 
and maintaining stated regular hours and in charge of qualified attendants. 
B. Active members shall be: 
1) Persons who are, or at the time of election were, actively engaged in 
library or bibliographic work in medical or allied scientific fields, or who 
hold the Association’s Certificate of Medical Librarianship. 
2) Persons who have been Active members for ten consecutive years 
immediately prior to retirement for reasons of health or age, and who 
request Retired Active membership at the time their Active membership 
expires. They shall be known as Retired Active members. 
3) Active members who elect to pay Life membership dues. They shall 
be known as Life members. 
C. Associate members shall be persons interested in medical or scientilic 
libraries. 
D. Sustaining members shall be persons or organizations interested in 
medical or allied scientific libraries. 
EK. Honorary members shall be individuals who have made outstanding 
contributions in the advancement of the purposes for which this Association 
stands. They shall be limited in number to twenty-five (25). 


Section 3. Rights and privileges 

A. All Active members and the authorized representative of each Institu- 
tional member may vote. 

B. Only Active and Life members are eligible for election to office, except 
for Honorary Vice-President, who shall be an Associate member. 

C. All Active and Associate members and the authorized representatives of 
Institutional members may be appointed to nonelective standing committees. 


Section 4. A pplication for membership and election 

Application for Institutional, Active, Associate, or Sustaining membership 
shall be made, on forms provided for the purpose, to the Membership Com- 
mittee who shall assure themselves of the adequacy of the applicant’s quali- 
fications. 

Applicants recommended by the Membership Committee, upon being ap- 
proved by the Vice-President, shall be entitled to all the benefits of member- 
ship from the time they pay their annual dues, their election to be ratified 
by the voting members of the Association at its following Annual meeting. 

Honorary members shall be nominated by the Board of Directors and 
elected by the voting members of the Association at the next Annual meeting. 
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Section 5. Dues 

The dues of all classes of membership shall be determined by the voting 
members of the Association at the Annual meeting, but Honorary members 
shall be exempt from the payment of dues. 

Membership shall include a subscription to the Bulletin of the Association. 


Section 6. Fiscal year 
The fiscal year of the Association shall be the calendar year. 


Section 7. Suspension and reinstatement 

Annual dues shall be payable on receipt of a bill from the Treasurer at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. If unpaid six months after the beginning of the 
fiscal year, the dues shall be considered to be in arrears and the member shall 
be suspended from all privileges of the Association appertaining to his mem- 
bership. Members thus suspended may be reinstated during the same fiscal 
year upon payment of dues. Institutional, Active, and Associate members 
may be reinstated within five years upon payment of dues for the current year 
and for the year in which they were suspended. Members in good standing who 
withdraw voluntarily may also be reinstated within five years upon payment 
of dues for the current year. After a lapse of five years, a new application for 
membership must be made. 


ARTICLE II 
Board of Directors 


Section 1. Powers 
The business and property of the Association shall be conducted and 
managed by its Board of Directors. 


Section 2. Membership 
The Board of Directors shall consist of eleven members. 


Section 3. Election of directors 

The members of the Board of Directors shall be elected by the voting mem- 
bers of the Association at the Annual meeting, but no one shall be eligible 
for election to the Board unless nominated as the by-laws provide. They shall 
be chosen from among the Active members of the Association, except that 
one member shall be chosen from among the Associate members. 


Section 4. Classes and tenure of directors 

There shall be two classes of directors, divided as follows: 

Eight directors shall serve for terms of three years each, three to be elected 
annually, except that every third year only two shall be elected. 

Three directors shall be elected annually for a term of one year each. 

Each director shall take office at the close of the Annual meeting at which 
he is elected and shall serve until the end of the Annual meeting held at the 
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close of his term of office, and until his successor shall have been duly chosen 
and qualified, or u..til he shall have resigned, or shall have been removed in 
the manner provided by law. 

Any vacancy arising in the Board of Directors shall be filled by the Board 
of Directors, the appointee to serve until the next Annual meeting, when a 
successor for the unexpired term shall be nominated and elected by the voting 
members of the Association. 


Section 5. Meetings of the Board 

The Board of Directors shall meet as soon as practicable after each Annual 
meeting of members for purposes of organization and transaction of other 
business, and immediately before each Annual meeting of members. 

Special meetings of the Board may be called at any time by the President or 
by a majority of the directors, at such time and place as may be designated 
in the notice of the meeting. 

A majority of the Board shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

Section 6. Notice of meetings 

Except for the meeting held after the regular meeting of members, notice 
of the place, day, and hour of every meeting shall be given to each director 
ten days or more before the meeting by sending the same to him by telegraph 
or by mail. 


ARTICLE LII 
Officers 


Section 1. Executive officers 

The executive officers of the Association shall be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent who shall be President-Elect, an Honorary Vice-President, a Secretary, 
and a Treasurer. The Honorary Vice-President shall be a physician known for 
his interest in, and aid to, the development of medical libraries, and an Asso- 
ciate member of the Association. The Vice-President, the Secretary, and the 
Treasurer must be chosen from the Active and Life Membership. 


Section 2. Election and term of office 

The officers shall be nominated as provided in the by-laws and elected by 
the voting members of the Association at the Annual meeting, or at any 
special meeting which may be called for that purpose. Each officer shall take 
office at the close of the Annual meeting at which he is elected, and shall 
serve until the end of the Annual meeting held at the close of his term of office 
and until his successor has been duly chosen and qualified, or until he shall 
have resigned, or shall have been removed in the manner provided by law. 
Any vacancy in any of the above offices shall be filled for the unexpired por- 
tion of the term by the Board of Directors. 
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Section 3. The President 

The President shall hold the office for one term only, but will continue on 
the Board of Directors for the remaining year of his term as a director. He 
may again be nominated as Vice-President after a period of four years from 


the expiration of his term as President. 

He shall preside at all meetings of the Association, and of the Board of 
Directors, and shall perform all other duties appertaining to the office. 

He shall appoint all non-elective committees. 

He shall be ex officio a member of all committees. 

Section 4. The Vice-President 

The Vice-President, at the request of the President or in his absence or 
during his inability to ac’, shall perform the duties and exercise the functions 
of the President, and when so acting shall have the powers of the President. 
The Vice-President shall have such other powers and perform such other 
duties as may be assigned to him by the Board of Directors or the President. 
Section 5. The Secretary 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep a list of all members and a full 
and distinct record of all the transactions of the Association, submitting a 
written report thereon at the Annual meeting. 

He shall inform all those who are admitted to membership of their election 
when notified by the Treasurer that the annual dues have been paid, and 
notify the President of their election. 

He shall conduct the correspondence of the Association. He shall retain 
copies of all letters written by him on behalf of the Association and present 
on file all letters and communications received by him in his official capacity 
and report the same to the Board of Directors. 

He shall send notice of each special meeting of the Association to each voting 
member at least four weeks before such meeting as required by law and set 
forth in ArTICLE VIII, Section 4, of these by-laws. 

He shall send each year, not later than January fifteenth, to the Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee a complete list of members, a list of officers 
and directors whose terms of office expire at the next Annual meeting, a com- 
plete list of officers for the preceding five years and extracts from the by-laws 
relating to the nomination and election of officers, directors, and committees. 

He shall issue to each voting member, at least four weeks before the Annual 
meeting, a copy of the report of the Nominating committee. 


Section 6. The Treasurer 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to receive all moneys and funds be- 
longing to the Association. He shall pay all bills when properly vouchered by 
the contracting official and approved by the President. 

He shall present to each member promptly at the beginning of the fiscal 
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year a bill of annual dues, and shall send a second notice at the end of three 
months for such dues as are then unpaid, warning that membership will be 
reluctantly suspended on July 1, unless dues are paid. On this date, he shall 
present to the Board of Directors for action a list of all members in arrears of 
dues as stated in ARTICLE I, Section 7, of these by-laws. He shall send a bill 
to each new member and notify the Secretary when the first dues are paid. 

He shall present his accounts for audit by a certified public accountant at 
the close of each fiscal year, and shall present at the Annual meeting the fi- 
nancial report, together with the auditor’s certificate, for the previous fiscal 
year. 

The Treasurer shall be bonded in an amount not less than five thousand 
dollars ($5000.00) with corporate surety to be approved by a majority of the 
Board of Directors, who shall have the power at any time in its discretion to 
require a new bond in increased amounts, or with another surety, or both, the 
premium on the bond to be paid by the Association. 


ARTICLE IV 
Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. Nominating Committee 

There shall be a Nominating Committee of three members, one member to 
be elected annually for a term of three years, from among the Active mem- 
bers. The senior member shall be Chairman of the Committee. No member 
shall serve on the committee more than three years during a period of five 
years. 


Section 2. Nominations 

It shall be the duty of the Nominating Committee to prepare annually a 
list of nominees for officers, members of the Board of Directors, and the Nomi- 
nating Committee. It shall propose one candidate for each of the following: 
Three directors, but every third year only two, for terms of three years each, 
one of these in each year to be also the candidate for Vice-President; three 
directors for terms of one year each, one of whom shall also be the candidate 
for Honorary Vice-President, one the candidate for Secretary, and one the 
candidate for Treasurer; a President, who shall be the retiring Vice-President; 
and one member of the Nominating Committee. 

Nominations may be made to the Nominating Committee upon petitions 
signed by not fewer than ten voting members. Such nominations, if properly 
made, and presented to the Chairman of the Nominating Committee at least 
eight weeks before the Annual meeting, must be placed on the list of nominees 
of the Nominating Committee. Nominations may be made from the floor prior 
to the election of officers, provided notice of such nominations, signed by not 
less than ten voting members, has been filed with the Chairman of the Nomi- 
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nating Committee at least one week before the Annual meeting. Upon declara- 
tion by the President, at the Annual meeting, of a vacancy in the official slate, 
nominations may be made from the floor without prior notification. 

The consent of candidates to serve, if elected, must in all cases be secured 
before nominations may be accepted. 
Section 3. Elections 

Candidates shall be declared elected upon receiving a majority of the votes 
cast at the Annual meeting. 

ARTICLE V 


Non-Elective Standing Committees 


Section 1. There shall be non-elective standing committees on Exchange, Fi- 
nance, International Cooperation, Membership, Convention, Publication, and 
Standards for Medical Librarianship, whose members may be appointed from 
the Active, Associate, and Institutional memberships. 


Section 2. Exchange Committee 

There shall be an Exchange Committee of five members, one of whom shall 
be the Manager of the Exchange. It shall supervise the operation of the Ex- 
change in accordance with the by-laws and the Regulations of the Board of 
Directors, and consider all matters not covered by the by-laws and regulations. 


Section 3. Finance Commitlee 

There shall be a Finance Committee of three members, one of whom shall 
be the Treasurer. It shall prepare the annual budget and supervise the finan- 
cial operations of the Association. 


Section 4. Committee on International Cooperation 

There shall be a committee of three members whose duty it shall be to 
foster international cooperation between medical libraries, associations, and 
institutions. 


Section 5. Membership Committee 

There shall be a Membership Committee of seven members. It shall be the 
duty of this committee to increase the membership of the Association and to 
pass on the qualifications of applicants for membership. 
Section 6. Convention Committee 

There shall be a Convention Committee. It shall arrange the program and 
entertainment for the Annual meeting and shall prepare the printed program 
for the meeting. 


Section 7. Publication Committee 

There shall be a Publication Committee of six members, including the 
Editor and the Associate Editor of the BULLEIN. It shall have charge of the 
official bulletin and any other publications of the Association. 
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Section 8. Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship 

There shall be a Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship of six 
members, and four subcommittees on Certification, Curriculum, Internship, 
and Recruitment, each consisting of four members. The Chairman of the 
Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship shall be ex officio a mem- 
ber of each of the four subcommittees. 

A. The Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship shall consist of 
a Chairman and an Assistant Chairman, each of whom shall be appointed for 
one year from the membership of the previous year’s Committee on Standards 
for Medical Librarianship, and the four chairmen of the above mentioned sub- 
committees. 

B. Each of the aforementioned subcommittees shall consist of: a chairman, 
serving for one year, who shall be the retiring member of the subcommittee; 
and three members who shall serve for three years, the initial appointments 
being for one, two, and three years. 

C. The Committee on Standards for Medical Librarianship shall have as 
its function the establishment and maintenance of standards of librarianship 
in medical and allied scientific libraries (hereinafter designated as ‘medical 
librarianship’’). To this end, acting within itself and through the appropriate 
aforementioned subcommittees, it 

(1) shall encourage the establishment of training agencies, both through 
formal instruction and internship, and recommend standards of train- 
ing to these agencies. 

(2) shall encourage qualified persons to enter the profession of medical 
librarianship. 

(3) may grant certificates of medical librarianship upon recommendation 
of the Subcommittee on Certification in conformity with provisions 
of ARTICLE VII of these by-laws. 

Section 9. The chairmen of all non-elective committees shall submit written 
reports at the Annual meeting. 

Section 10. The work of all non-elective standing committees shall be under 
the charge of the Board of Directors. No such committee and no delegate may 
commit the Association to a policy without prior reference to and approval of 
the Board of Directors or of the President on behalf of the Board. 

Section 11. The membership of the non-elective standing committees may be 
temporarily increased if and when considered advisable. 


ARTICLE VI 


Exchange 


Section 1. The management and location of the Exchange shall be determined 
by the Board of Directors, which shall direct its activities through the Ex- 
change Committee. 
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Section 2. Rules governing the use of the Exchange by the Institutional 
members shall be adopted, and may be amended, by a majority of the Institu- 
tional and Active members .present and voting at the Annual meeting or a 
meeting duly called for the purpose. 

Section 3. It is understood that all libraries shall give to their fullest capacity 
and uphold the altruistic traditions of the Association. 


ArTICLE VII 
Training and Cerlification 


Section 1. For the purpose of improving the standards of medical librarian- 
ship the Association may establish a Code for the Training and Certification 
of Medical Librarians. 

Section 2. The Code shall be adopted, and may be amended, by a majority 
of the Institutional and Active members of the Association present and voting 
at the Annual meeting or a meeting duly called for the purpose. 

Section 3. The Subcommittee on Certification shall evaluate the credentials 
of applicants for certification and make recommendations to the Committee 
on Standards for Medical Librarianship. 

Section 4. After adoption of the Code and subject to the provisions of ARTICLE 
V, Section 10, of the by-laws, the Committee on Standards for Medical Li- 
brarianship upon recommendation of the Subcommittee on Certification may 
grant certificates of medical librarianship in conformity with the Code. 


ArtTIcLeE VIII 
Meetings 


Section 1. Annual meeting 

The Association shall hold annually a regular meeting of the voting mem- 
bers for the election of directors and officers, and for the transaction of general 
business. Such meeting shall be held at such time and such place as shall be 
designated in the notice thereof. 
Section 2. Special meetings 

At any time in the interval between Annual meetings, special meetings of 
the members may be called by the President of the Association or by a ma- 
jority of the Board of Directors, or by ten per cent of the voting members. 


Section 3. Place of meetings 

Meetings of the members may be held at any place which is designated by 
the Board of Directors. 

Any institutional member desiring to act as host to the Association for the 
Annual meeting shall present a formal invitation to the Board of Directors at 
least four weeks before that Annual meeting which next precedes the one for 
which the invitation is being offered. If such an invitation is not received, the 
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Board of Directors shall assume responsibility for finding a suitable place for 
the next Annual meeting and shall do so within the period of eight weeks, 
dating from the meeting of the Board of Directors which follows directly after 
the current Annual meeting. 


Section 4. Notice of meetings 

The Convention Committee shall give each member written or printed 
notice of every Annual meeting of members at least four weeks before such 
meeting, by mailing it, postage prepaid, and addressed to the member at his 
address as it appears on the books of the Association. The Secretary shall send 
notice of each special meeting in the same manner. Notice of every special 
meeting shall state the place, day and hour of such meeting and the business 
proposed to be transacted thereat. 


Section 5. Quorum 

At all meetings of members, the presence of ten per cent of the voting mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. In scientific session a quorum shall always be 
presumed. 


Section 6. Voting 

Each Active member in good standing shall be entitled to one vote. 

Each Institutional member in good standing shall be entitled to one vote, 
to be cast by its authorized representative. 
Section 7. Parliamentary authority 

The conduct of the meeting shall follow Robert’s Rules of Order. 


Section 8. Order of business 
The order of business at the Annual meeting shall be at the discretion of the 
presiding officer, but the business shall include: 
Reading of the Minutes 
Report of the Board of Directors 
Report of the Secretary 
Report of the Treasurer 
Report of the Standing Committees and Delegates 
Election of Directors and Officers 
Amendments to the By-laws (if notice thereof has been given) 
New Business 


Section 9. Regional meetings of the Association 
A. Groups of members may hold regional meetings of the Association in the 

interim between Annual meetings in order to discuss mutual problems, profit 

from the presentation of formal and informal papers by members or guest 

speakers, and acquaint junior staff members and non-members in the area 

with the Association and its activities. 

B. Regional meetings may be held at such time and such place as may be 
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convenient for members within the area provided that such meetings shall not 
conflict with the Annual meeting in time, expense, or size (not over one-fifth 
of the total Active membership). 

C. Officers and committee chairmen shall be voting members of the Asso- 
ciation. Their names shall be reported to its President. 

D. A brief report of the meetings shall be made to the Board of Directors 
of the Association. 

E. No direct action with respect to Association business shall be taken by 
groups. Suggestions involving action or policy of the Association shall be re- 
ferred to the Board of Directors of the Association and only voting members 
of the Association (Active members and one authorized representative of each 
Institutional member) shall have power to initiate action or vote with respect 
to the presentation of such recommendations. 

I’, Regional groups may establish, collect, and disburse assessments suffi- 
cient for group operations. 

ARTICLE IX 

Amendments 
Section 1. These by-laws may be amended at an Annual meeting, provided 
that printed or written notice of proposed amendments shall have been sent 
together with the time and place of the meeting to each voting member at 
least four weeks before the date of the meeting, and provided further that the 
proposed amendments shall have been presented in writing by voting mem- 
bers of the Association to the Board of Directors for its consideration and 
recommendation at least ten weeks before the date of the meeting. 
Section 2. A two-thirds affirmative vote of the members of the Association 
present and voting shall be required to amend the by-laws. 










































Notes from London’ 








For the first time for many years Britain is having the kind of summer which 
holiday-makers fly to the Mediterranean to find. The sun has been shining for 
so long that the cool shadows of the library almost tempt us to put out a bill 
that ‘It’s cooler inside.” With everybody thinking of holidays and lazy days 
on the beach a nation-wide strike of printers, which affects all but the great 
national newspapers, conspires to ease the ever surging tide of periodicals. The 
Lancet and the British Medical Journal are mere shadows of their normally 
robust selves and we wonder how long they can continue to turn up on our 
desks at the end of the week. If they should have to cease publication for a time 
I hope that medical librarians will take note of the fact and not spend much 
time in vain at some future date seeking missing numbers. 





* * * 








It was fitting that the June meeting of the Medical Section of the Library 
Association was held at the library of the National Institute of Medical Re- 
search, for it became something of a valedictory party for Miss Jeanette Taylor, 
the Librarian, who is to retire at the end of the summer. 

Miss Taylor’s professional career began in the Montclair New Jersey Public 
Library in 1934, and in 1942 she took a position in the Music Division of the 
New York Public Library. She became Assistant Chief of this Division in 1943. 
Early in 1944 she came to England as reference assistant in the American 
Library, London, and remained on the staff until the work ceased at the end of 
the war. For two months of this period she was Acting Director, and for six 
months she was transferred to Oslo. In November, 1947, Miss Taylor was 
appointed Assistant Librarian of the Medical Research Council Library in Lon- 
don, and in October, 1949, she became Librarian. 

Miss Taylor writes of her retirement as follows: 

“In September, 1956, we found and bought a small delightful thatched cot- 
tage in Somerset, in a little-known and unfrequented valley. Since then we 
have spent all our spare time putting the cottage in order and working on a 
quarter acre of deserted garden. 

“We now hope to live a good part of the year in Somerset. We all have our 
plans for ‘cultivating our garden’ literally and metaphorically. Between us we 
shall write, cook, throw pots, embroider, and make tape recordings. 

“To ‘retire’ at a moment when you are enjoying life in general, and your 
job in particular, makes good sense to us. We all want a little personal life 


* Contributed by Dr. F. N. L. Poynter, Librarian, The Wellcome Historical Medical Li- 
brary. 
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while we have zest to enjoy it, and are looking forward to our leisure very 
much.” 

Miss Taylor’s friends and colleagues in Britain and the United States will 
join in wishing her health and happiness in the new life she has already begun 
to create for herself. Her immediate predecessor, Miss Ethel Wigmore, is still a 
familiar figure in the London libraries and is obviously enjoying life. The first 
librarian to the Medical Research Council, Miss Baverstock, is hale and hearty 
at 83, and we hope that Miss Taylor will follow their example in this as well as 
she has in the important post which she is vacating. 


* * * 


It seems that French medical librarians are at present taking a lively interest 
in the training and qualification of medical librarians. Enquiries have been 
received in London about that part of the Final Examination for the Library 
Association Fellowship which covers the Literature and Librarianship of 
Medicine, and no doubt the MLA’s own syllabus has also been studied for the 
same purpose. We look forward to seeing the plan of training and the syllabus 
which emerges from these studies. We may be sure that whatever form it takes 
it will be of high calibre and will require a considerable subject knowledge as well 
as familiarity with the advanced techniques of librarianship and information 
work. 

At a time when all the trends in demand and supply of staff for libraries is 
towards a higher standard of training and education, particularly in subject 
background, it is sad to read a recent article on the profession of librarianship 
in which it is stated that “Librarians are not interested in subject content, 
athough in the case of a special librarian it is an advantage to have some sub- 
ject knowledge.” It is my opinion that a librarian who is not interested in the 
subject content of his library is an abnormality and curiosity worthy of inclu- 
sion in Gould and Pyle but of in the ranks of what should be a learned 
profession. 

The same writer goes on to say that “Classifying and cataloguing are funda- 
mentally more important than reference work and need more specialised 
knowledge and experience.” This is the kind of heresy which rates the tech- 
nique as more important than the product; libraries exist for readers, not for 
cataloguers and classifiers, whose work provides one of many tools which must 
be at the service of the reference librarian who is giving assistance to readers. 
If librarians want to be taken seriously by other professional workers they 
must always have in mind these first principles. 


* * * 


The recently founded National Lending Library of Science and Technology 
(which covers some of the medical sciences, but not clinical medicine) has been 
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building up its collections of Russian and Chinese journals at a prodigious rate 





and is now said to have the most comprehensive holdings of Russian literature 






in Europe, outside the Soviet Union itself. A special staff is already hard at 
work translating and indexing and it will be interesting to note in due course, 
when reports are published, what demand is made for this literature from all 








over the United Kingdom. A new and startling use of Russian publications was 





revealed in a recent letter to The Times which states that a Polish research 




































executive employed in the Paris branch of a large industrial organization regu 


larly buys American publications in Russian translation. “Practically every- 
thing of value,” the letter continues, “is translated almost immediately, ex 
tremely well, and costs a fraction of the price in dollars. He also subscribes to 
a technical express service in Moscow which publishes weekly, [ believe — an | 
excellent: digest of new inventions and processes which have been recently 
described in technical publications anywhere in the world.” | 


While on this subject of Russian publications, it may be useful to call the 
attention of readers of the BULLETIN to an article on Soviet periodicals in the 
Journal of Documentation (1959, 15: 100-105). This described the recently 
completed ten-volume index of Russian periodicals published between 1917 
and 1949 (of which volume 7 contains 1,155 titles in medicine), as well as the 
continuation of current periodicals from 1950 onwards. 


* * * 


One of the Medical Section’s recent meetings was devoted to documentary 
reproduction. The British librarian still has to overcome considerable reader- 
resistance in the use of any form of microrecord and the Library Association 
has now agreed to work for the formation as soon as possible of a National 
Advisory Council on Microrecording. Its objects will be to promote the use of 
microreaders, to assist research in microrecording and related fields, to co- 
ordinate the efforts of all interested societies and institutions in the United 
Kingdom, and to be in a position to offer disinterested advice on all aspects of 
microreproductions. A research student will be appointed to carry out a study 
of what is being done in universities, colleges, and other libraries where micro- 
recording is in use. Similar organizations are already established in the U.S.A. 
and the Netherlands. 


* * * 


Mr. W. J. Bishop was able to greet personally a few of his friends in the 
U.S.A. when he paid a short visit in May. He was invited to attend the 1959 
Biennial Convention of the National League for Nursing at Philadelphia dur- 
ing May 11-15. Following a dinner at the Sheraton Hotel on Thursday, May 
14, he delivered an address on “Florence Nightingale and her Message for 
Today.” The work on which he has been engaged for some years for the Flor- 
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ence Nightingale International Foundation has made him an authority on the 
subject of his address. When completed, his Calendar of Florence Nightingale’s 
thousands of letters will be one of the great source books for the history of 
nineteenth-century Britain as well as the history of nursing. 

After the Convention at Philadelphia Mr. Bishop attended the celebrations 
at the Division of Nursing Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
commemorating the sixtieth anniversary of the Division and the centenary of 
the birth of Mary Adelaide Nutting. 


+ + + 


As a tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Cyril Barnard, the Medical Sec- 
tion has launched an appeal for funds to establish a “Cyril Barnard Memorial 
Prize.” The manner of awarding it will depend on the amount raised and the 
Committee would be glad to receive contributions. It has been suggested that 
in addition to those who contribute personally, some of the libraries in which 
the Barnard classification ts used might care to make a donation in commemora- 
tion of its designer. 


Kditor’s Note: The appointment of Mr. L. T. Morton to the position of 
Librarian at the National Institute of Medical Research, to succeed Miss 
Jeanette Taylor, was announced in Bulletin No, 37 of the Medical Section of 
the Library Association, London, August 1959, Mr. Morton was formerly 
Information Officer of the British Medical Journal. (Vhe Bulletin was published 
after Dr. Poynter’s ‘Notes from London” were received. ) 











Current Medical Library Exhibits 
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Darwin and Evolution 


By Louise Daruinc, Librarian 


Biomedical Library University of California, Los Angeles 


HE centennial of the publication of The Origin of Species has created 
almost as great a stir as did the original appearance of this extraordinary book 
on November 24, 1859. Celebrations began last year with the commemoration 
of the hundred years since the Darwin-Wallace papers “On the Tendency of 
Species to Form Varieties” were presented to the Linnean Society of London 
by Sir Charles Lyell and Joseph Hooker. To date, over two dozen books, many 
articles and lectures, symposia and exhibits have marked the significance of 
the Darwin Centennial. 

In these studies the long history of the idea of organic evolution is noted, 
the men who in one way or another anticipated almost every one of Darwin’s 
contributions have been resurrected and extolled, and the social climate which 
brought about a more or less general acceptance of Darwinism in scientific 
and intellectual circles within its author’s lifetime has been described. There 
have been eulogies and debunkings, essays on the hypochondria of the Darwin 
family, comments on the support Victorian advocates of laissez faire on the 
one hand, Marx and Engels on the other, drew from the theory of natural 
selection, as well as accounts of Darwin’s friends and foes both in England and 
abroad. Publishers have issued new books on evolution, reprints of several of 
Darwin’s works in whole or in part, and the scholarly variorum text of The 
Origin itself edited by Morse Peckham. In short, the centennial has brought a 
fine crop of new work and restored the bloom on the old. Above all, it has 
served to emphasize the interrelationships between society and what sometimes 
seem remote biological discoveries. 

The UCLA Biomedical Library has attempted in its current exhibit to sum- 
marize in pictorial form some of the many facets of the centennial. A series of 
seventy-two posters (Figs. 1, 3) shows Darwin’s precursors from Aristotle 
through Linnaeus and the classificationists, Buffon, Lamarck, Cuvier and the 
catastrophists, to Robert Chambers, Malthus and Lyell. Darwin’s life and 
work, some of his more famous contemporaries and their reactions to his 


* Librarian, Clendening Medical Library, University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 
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LOUISE DARLING 


Fic. 2. The voyage of the Beagle, with specimens and illustrations of the Galapagos Islands. 


theories on evolution follow, with post-Darwinian developments in genetics, 
embryology, physical anthropology, and psychology concluding the series. 

The exhibit cases in the halls and reading room center primarily on Darwin’s 
twenty-odd books in first editions, because, as he wrote in his Autobiography, 
“these have been the milestones of my life.”’ Indeed, his outward life was 
singularly uneventful except for the momentous five years he spent on the 
Beagle in his youth. Even these years are encompassed in good part by his five 
volumes on The Zoology of the Beagle and the one volume he contributed to the 
four-volume Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle. One large case, which is 
devoted to the sojourn of the Beagle in the Galapagos, includes, in addition to 
books, maps and illustrations, several species of Darwin finches, curious fish, 
and recent colored photographs of some of the strange sights Darwin reported 
from that remote archipelago. 

Inclosed with the Darwin books are letters, caricatures, and many portraits, 
including a full size oil copy of the famous Collier painting of Darwin the year 
before his death in 1881.* Supplementary to the Darwin items are Linnean 
materials, some of them loaned by Linnaeus’ own University of Uppsala, and 
two collections with special local interest. The first of these features fossils, 
matrix, and models of extinct animals from the nearby La Brea Tar Pits. The 
second consists of memorabilia of Thomas Hunt Morgan, California Institute 
of Technology Nobel Prize winner for his work in genetics, and eighteenth 


* Loaned by the California Institute of Technology. 
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Fic. 3. Poster showing title pages of works by three of Darwin’s immediate precursors, 
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holder of the Darwin Medal in a line that began with Wallace, Hooker, and 
Thomas Henry Huxley. A live note in the Morgan case is a bottle of Drosophila 
breeding stock replenished weekly by a graduate zoology student. 

The series of posters is one of several travelling exhibits available on loan 
gratis except for transportation charges. A descriptive list may be had on 
request. 























Winnowings 





By WitiiaM K. Beatryt 


Around the World in one language. Nursing Outlook 6: 673, Dec., 1958. 

Nursing is a world-wide profession, and nursing libraries will provide better 
service for their readers by acquiring English-language journals from foreign 
countries. If staff and readers are able to read foreign languages, or if English 
abstracting or indexing tools are available, the library should obtain the major 
foreign language journals as well. 


BEATON, MAXINE B. Library exhibits at a nurses convention. Nursing Outlook 
7: 423-424, July, 1959. 

The author, librarian at the University of Denver School of Nursing and at 
Presbyterian Hospital, prepared for a meeting of the Colorado State Nurses 
Assocation a library exhibit which outlined special reference services, library 
organization, and special reference tools. The exhibit was of special interest to 
administrators and to nurses responsible for managing small libraries. 
Britton, W. E. The participle in medical writing. Univ. Michigan M. Bull. 

25: 59-66, Mar., 1959. 

Many examples of bad usage are given, and these are explained by corrected 
versions or by pertinent questions. The author draws attention to the fre- 
quently forgotten axiom, ‘“‘Remember that the first aim of written English is 
to make yourself understood.” 


Brown, JAMEs B. Examples of the inspiring challenge to medicine in literature 
through the ages. A.M.A. Arch. Surg. 78: 671-677, May, 1959. 

This address contains comments from a wide variety of authors (Epicurus 
to Mark Twain) who have described physicians, patients, and medical events. 
BROTHER Gorpon, C.F.A. Libraries, scholarship and the student in nursing. 

Hosp. Progress 40: 129, 131-132, June, 1959. 

The nursing school library should be a workshop for the living and not a 
morgue. After the librarian has provided a comfortable and attractive setting 
for a pertinent collection of materials, he should watch for opportunities to 
lead, not push, the student and teacher into broader areas of knowledge. Good 
relations between the librarian, teacher, and student are invaluable to all. 
Gray, J. P. Medical writing for students. New Physician 8: 33-36, 88, June, 

1959. 
* Longer reviews of some of the items mentioned here may appear either simultaneously 


or later in the section, ‘Book Reviews and Journal Notes.” 
7 Medica] Librarian, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
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Poor medical writing by students is often the result of faulty training in 
premedical courses or of an overemphasis on the sciences. Methods are 
suggested for improving the capabilities of faculty and students to overcome 
this rapidly worsening situation. A brief history is given of the American Medi- 
cal Writers Association and of its Visiting Lectureship on Medical Writing. 


KINNEY, MARGARET M. Hospital librarianship—Standards, accreditation, 
problems. Catholic Library World 30: 492-494, May-June, 1959. 
Standards are important to the librarian both as a measure for the effective- 
ness of the library and as a means for explaining the library’s role to the ad- 
ministrator. Service is the major product of the library, and most library prob- 
lems revolve around attempts to produce better service. 


LEMMER, KENNETH E. Responsibility of authorship. Wisconsin M. J. 58: 
143-146, Mar., 1959. 

The author alone is responsible for the integrity of his publications. He must 
often struggle against the competition for priority of publication, the urge for 
quantity rather than quality, the desire for ‘‘catchiness” rather than clarity in 
a title, the improper use of statistics to bolster an argument, the drawing of 
broad generalizations from a single case, and several other enemies of objective 
and useful writing. Imaginative line drawings enliven the text. 

McBripe, T. F., AND BRANDHOoRsT, O. W. A survey of current dental periodi- 
cals—I. J. Am. Coll. Dentists 26: 51-64, Mar., 1959. 

This report is the first in a series from the Sub-Committee on Special Proj- 
ects of the College’s Committee on Journalism. It is the first major report on 
the subject in over twenty-five years. A great amount of information concern- 
ing ownership, editorial practices and emoluments, bibliographic details and 
circulation has been gathered from 175 current dental periodicals. 


SISTER Mary Consorata, H.H.M. A hospital administrator evaluates the 
medical library. Hosp. Progress 40: 125-126, 166, May, 1959. 

The library must take its proper place in the total organization of the 
hospital. The hospital’s responsibilities: care of the sick, education, public 
health, and research, are mirrored in the functions of an effective library. 
Physical facilities, professional supervision, bibliographic work and instruction 
are important, but the vital element by which the library is measured is its 
service to the hospital community. 


O’TooLeE, MARGARET M. Library publicity: sources and materials. Hosp. 
Progress 40: 136, 146, Apr., 1959. 
Many practical suggestions are presented for using publicity as a means to 
better service. Imagination is an important requisite. This article could be 
profitably reread every six months. 


Viets, HENRY R. Medical history, humanism, and the student of medicine. 
A. M. A. Arch. Surg. 79: 1-7, July, 1959. 
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This delightful paper, the 1958 Mayo Memorial Lecture at Dartmouth, 
contains the germs of several productive ideas for educators and librarians 
alike. Both have an obligation to arouse and feed in the medical student the 
‘small core of selective curiosity” as well as a “broad feeling for life and a 
spacious and generous understanding of it.”” The appearance of such an article 
in such a journal is indeed a most welcome sight. 

W1pcER, JEAN I. The editor looks at writing. X-Ray Technician 30: 260-264, 
274, Jan., 1959. 

The would-be author is placed in the editor’s chair, shown what to look for 
and what inferences to draw. A pleasant touch of humor illuminates the car- 
dinal rules of good writing. Practical suggestions are presented in an effective 
manner. 

Witcocks, CHARLES. The writing of medical papers. Central African J. Med. 
4: 545-550, Dec., 1958. 

Clear and practical suggestions are presented for most of the elements of 
writing. Cogent reasons are given for many statements that may seem obvious 
to the seasoned author but might appear arbitrary to the beginner. 

Brier Notes: Watermann describes the role played by the physicians of 
ancient Egypt as initiators of medical literature (Medizinische no. 1, 52-58, 
Jan. 3, 1959). Library use of abstracts in medicine receives some comments 
from Lydia Pazos in Cuba Bibliotecologica, Oct.-Dec., 1958. Brief mention is 
made (Zentralbl. Bibliotekswesen 72: 375) of a substantial ‘Zeitschriften- 
Bibliographie ziir Geschichte der Medizin—Biographien,” produced by the 
Central Medical Library of Berlin. Evelyn Willbanks deals with ‘“The Physician 
in the American Novel: 1870-1955” (Bull. Bibliog. Sept.-Dec., 1958). ‘“‘Recrea- 
tional Reading—a Must for the Student and Graduate Nurse” is discussed by 
Sister Mary Isadore in the April issue of Catholic Library World. Dokumentation 
Med. Biol. (July, 1958) has a paper on the Barnard Classification. 

The Library of the Department of Physiology, Faculty of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Mexico, is pictured in the Gac. méd. México (Oct., 1958). Lawrence 
Thompson briefly reviews (Coll. & Res. Libraries May, 1959) some material 
from Zagreb on medical bibliographies and libraries, and the same issue has a 
description of the medical library at the University of Missouri. Some of the 
many activities carried on by the library of the American Dental Association 
are noted by Dr. Washburn in the May issue of Jllinois Libraries. 

Becher has produced an engaging review of the eighty-year history of 
Gegenbaurs morphologisches Jahrbuch in vol. 100, no. 1. An editorial in the 
January issue of Am. J. Digest. Dis. briefly summarizes two-dozen years of 
that journal’s history. The Australasian Medical Publishing Company Limited 
(M. J. Australia and other journals) receives effective treatment from words 
and pictures in the March 21 issue. 














Editorials 





THE HEART OF THE LIBRARY 
I 


“«... Let us apologize no more, but proudly assert that the library is a vital 
organ of the university and that he who directs its policy is potentially second 
in importance only to the president as custodian of the institution’s well- 
being.” 

Paut Buck 


II 


“The ability to deal with people is as purchasable a commodity as sugar or 
coffee and I will pay more for that ability than for any other under the sun.”’ 
Joun D. ROCKEFELLER 


These two quotations selected at random from my file of special quotations 
(a file stored away as my armamentarium for the preparation of reports, letters 
to the Dean, articles and now editorials) are guaranteed to make any library 
administrator pause and think. They were written by two men from utterly 
different walks of life—one a scholar and the other one of the world’s most 
successful business men. Certainly they were uttered from entirely different 
points of view and for completely different reasons—but when used together 
out of context and in the order in which they are placed here they tocus atten- 
tion on a vital part of the library’s organization. 

If the librarian is important to the institution’s well-being (and we know full 
well that he is) then he must think of that institution’s whole being. He cannot 
emphasize the academic aspects of acquiring a fine library collection and ignore 
the service aspects which would insure the full use and appreciation of that 
collection. In other words the librarian cannot brush aside the public relations 
factor of the library. He may not like the term because there is no doubt that 
it has been overworked by Madison Avenue and its counterparts but he can- 
not for one moment forget that the service function is almost as important as 
the collection itself and that in small libraries it is even more important. 

All this simply preludes the fact that the librarian as an administrator must 
choose as staff people who have “the ability to deal with people.”” He should 
not place impersonal, aloof, self-centered and nonfriendly people in positions 
where they must come in close contact with the general public even if they 
possess other abilities as diversified and as spectacular as those of the great 
Leonardo. 

If it is necessary (and it rarely is these days) to employ as a staff member the 
ivory tower type of scholar whose knowledge of the subject matter counter- 
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balances his lamentable disposition, then let him be carefully secluded in a 
sequestered place to which can be directed the intrepid, real seekers of knowl- 
edge whom nothing can deter. Let the librarian be sure, however, that in 
strategic places like the reading room, the circulation and reference desks, he 
places the staff member who is not only well trained, but who has a sincere 
desire to serve. Let him remember that the attitude of the staff member to- 
ward the patron is mirrored in public opinion of the library’s fulfillment of its 


purpose. 
It will do us no good to proclaim our favorite truism that the library is the 
“heart of the school” if our library shows no heart itself. 














Short Communications to the Editor 





Dear Editor: 

The Medical Library Association has been holding Refresher Courses for the 
past few years, and it, therefore, seems appropriate now to stop and evaluate 
the experiences gained in these courses. I am sending you this letter for possible 
publication in the BULLETIN in the hope that other members will join in dis- 
cussing this important matter. 

I should say first of all that Ihave not attended a Refresher Course, though 
I do have strong theoretical ideas about the setup and contents of the course. 
Let me put some of my feelings down on paper. 

1. Setup. I feel the courses ought to be incorporated into the regular program 
of the meeting. The subject content of several recent meetings seemed to me 
to be quite thin. The meetings could easily have been condensed into a lesser 
number of days or strengthened by the addition of real ‘“‘refresher’’ courses, 
and this would have had the added advantage of making the meetings cheaper 
to attend. 

Talking about money, I feel strongly that as long as the students are asked 
to pay for the courses, the instructors should be paid to teach them. 

Giving a large number of subject-courses for a short period of time results, 
in my opinion, in a ‘‘musical chairs” attitude and makes it difficult for the 
information to be absorbed. I believe the offering of just a few courses (not 
more than three) for a good length of time (perhaps as much as a full day each) 
with discussions, readings, and some work on the part of students, would be 
preferable to our present plan. I suspect the students in the past have come, 
like empty vessels, with the expectation that some outside force would pour 
knowledge into them without their having to take any part in the matter. 
Such passive receptivity is hardly a learning process. 

2. Content. What is a “refresher course?” There are a number of definitions 
which one could use, but in my opinion the most useful, in terms of the MLA 
and the composition of its members, is a “bringing up to date’—a “recent 
advances,” not an attempt to give the student what he should have learned in 
library school. I have in mind such examples as Harold Blomquist’s recent 
article on cataloging and classification, Higdon and Bishop’s article on ad- 
vances in medical bibliographic control, or Miss Winchell’s regular discussion 
of new reference tools. 

3. Suggested oulline. What I should like to see is planning done several years 
in advance, with one or a few subjects given each year. I should like to have 
people register for the course four to six months in advance, and be furnished 
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with reading lists, questions to consider, problems, and other learning devices 
at least two months before the meeting. I would have the course last a full day; 
in the morning I would have a general background discussion of the area and 
a “recent advances” lecture. Then after lunch I would have the leader hand out 
actual sample questions or problems and have the group discuss possible 
answers and methods of arriving at them. (This is the so-called clinical con- 
ference or case study approach.) 

Such a setup would require much work on the part of the leader, small 
enough groups so real discussion could take place, and, therefore, probably 
several leaders each year, who would have to co-ordinate their work, and— 
most important, I believe—some activity on the part of the student. 

I do not by any means assume that these ideas are the only or the best 
ones for refresher courses, but I do hope that they will act as sparks to generate 
a wider consideration of the whole matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ESTELLE BRODMAN 
Assistant Librarian 
for Reference Services 
National Library of Medicine 











Association News 








SCHEDULED MEETINGS 


Kansas City, Missouri May 16-20, 1960 
Seattle, Washington May 7-12, 1961 
Chicago Illinois June 17-21, 1962 
Boston, Massachusetts June 17-21, 1963 


APPOINTED OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS, 1959-60 


At the Post-Convention meeting of the Board of Directors the name of the 
Committee on Establishment of a Headquarters Office became the Committee 
on Establishment of a Central Office. 

Miss Isabelle T. Anderson, immediate past president of the Association, has 
been named a member of the Committee on Establishment of a Central Office. 


THIRD ANNUAL REFRESHER COURSE PROGRAM 


The third annual refresher course program will precede the Fifty-Ninth An- 
nual Meeting of the Medical Library Association. The courses will be given on 
Monday, May 16, 1960 from 9:00 A.M. to 5:15 P.M. They will be held at the 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri. A new faculty and new subjects, 
the latter to be based upon the post-card poll now being conducted, will be 
introduced. Details will be published in the January, 1960 BuLLEeTIN. The 
Committee consists of the following members: Wesley Draper, Sylvia Haabala, 
Bertha Hallam, Mildred Langner, Margaret Lawlor, Thomas E. Keys, Chair- 
man. 

FIFTH ANNUAL MURRAY GOTTLIEB PRIZE OFFERED 

The Association is proud to announce that the Murray Gottlieb Prize will 
again be awarded for the best essay written by a medical librarian on some 
phase of the history of American medicine. This prize is given in memory of 
Mr. Gottlieb by his widow, the owner of the Old Hickory Book Shop. Past 
winners have been: Miss Dorothy Long, Reference Librarian, Division of 
Health Affairs Library, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, “‘Medical Care Among the North Carolina Moravians,” BULLETIN, 
44: 271-284, 1956; Miss Marian A. Patterson, Librarian, Academy of Medicine, 
Toronto, Canada, ‘‘The Cholera Epidemic of 1832 in York, Upper Canada,” 
BULLETIN, 46: 165-184, 1958; Mrs. Bernice Hetzner, Librarian, University of 
Nebraska College of Medicine Library, Omaha, Nebraska, ‘““The Development 
of the Omaha Medical College, 1869-1902,” BuLLetIN, 47: 105-116, 1959, and 
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Mr. Robert ‘T. Divett, Librarian, University of Utah, Library of Medical 
Sciences, Salt Lake City, Utah, ‘““The Medical College of Utah at Morgan.” 
Mr. Divett’s article will appear in a future issue of the BULLETIN. 

This year the Award has been increased to $100.00, The winning article will 
be printed in the BULLETIN. Articles should conform to the instructions given 
on the inside cover of the BULLETIN and should be sent to the Editor before 
March 15, 1960. Announcement of the winning article will be made at the 
Annual Meeting of the Medical Library Association in Kansas City, May, 
1960. The judges will be Misses Janet Doe and Estelle Brodman and Mrs. 
Mildred Crowe Langner. 











News Items 





COLLEGE BUILDING COMMEMORATES LIBRARIAN 


Four new residence halls were dedicated at the Medical College of Virginia, 
Richmond, on January 15, 1959. They were named in honor of three former 
deans and a librarian. The hall occupied by women students will be known as 
McRae Hal] in honor of the late Florence McRae, librarian, who served the 
College from 1913 to 1946. As Medicovan, the newspaper of the Medical Col- 
lege, noted, “Miss McRae was responsible for accumulating much of the 
splendid historical collection in our Tompkins-McCaw Library. She did a great 
deal of the actual ‘drudgery’ of setting up proper records when the new library 
was opened in 1932.” 


OSLER MANUSCRIPTS ON FILM 


The manuscripts in the Osler Library of McGill University have been micro- 
filmed through the generosity of an anonymous benefactor and the positive 
films are now available for interlibrary loan. These include all items listed under 
“Manuscripts” in the index of the Bibliotheca Osleriana, 1929, except those of 
Osler’s own writings, published, unpublished (his taboo), and (one) unpub- 
lishable. 

New HoME FOR JOHN CRERAR LIBRARY 


The John Crerar Library, one of the largest collections of technical, scientific, 
and medical literature in the world, will move during the next few years to the 
campus of the Illinois Institute of Technology in Chicago, where it will share 
with the Institute library of the arts, humanities, and social science literature 
a new building now being planned. The Crerar library will be housed by itself 
in one section of the new building. The Institute’s technical library will be 
placed in Crerar’s custody and the two staffs will be consolidated. The students, 
faculty, and research personnel of the Institute and the Armour Research 
Foundation form the largest single group of users of the Crerar collection. 

The merger is expected to reduce the operating cost of the Crerar Library 
and, with additional funds to be contributed by the Institute, the savings are 
to be invested in books. The new building, with a total space of approximately 
80,000 square feet and a capacity of at least 1,500,000 books, will provide 
better reading rooms and air conditioning and will be near adequate parking 
space. 


CLASSIFICATION INSTITUTE 


The Role of Classification in the Modern Library will be the subject of an 
institute to be conducted by the University of Illinois Graduate School of 
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Library Science and the University Extension Division at Allerton House, 
Monticello, Illinois, November 1-4, 1959. This institute, the sixth in the li- 
brary school series of Allerton Park Institutes, is addressed to all librarians 
who have a basic interest in the nature and function of classification in the 
libraries of today and tomorrow. Leaders from the field of classification will 
discuss such questions as whether classification is accomplishing its stated 
aims, the value of the classified catalog in research libraries, the use of Library 
of Congress Classification for research collections, the problems involved in 
classifying special collections, and what the future can be expected to produce. 
The Institute Planning Committee consists of Frances B. Jenkins, Donald 
Strout, Harold Lancour, and Thelma Eaton, chairman. For more complete 
information write Miss Eaton, University of Illinois Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, Urbana, Illinois. 

On July 15, 1959 the University of Illinois announced the change of name of 
the Library School to the new official title, the Graduate School of Library 
Science. 


COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES GRANTS 


Union List of Serials. A grant of $244,651, which will make possible the third, 
and final, edition of the Union List of Serials in Libraries in the United States 
and Canada, was made to the Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials, 
Inc., a nonprofit group representing all segments of library work in the United 
States and Canada, of which Dr. Frank B. Rogers, Director of the National 
Library of Medicine, is chairman. The project, which is expected to take three 
to four years to complete, will be carried out for the Joint Committee by the 
Library of Congress under the supervision of John W. Cronin, Director of the 
Processing Department. 

The grant now made to the Joint Committee provides for the consolidation 
in one alphabet, principally through the cumulation of data already printed, of 
available information regarding holdings by U.S. and Canadian libraries of 
serials which commenced publication prior to 1950. Part of this information 
will be taken directly from the second edition of the Union List and its two 
supplements. Titles which have not previously appeared in the Union List will 
be assembled from the National Union Catalog, the Southeastern Supplement 
to the Union List of Serials and reports from participating libraries and others, 
including especially the National Library of Canada. These titles, estimated 
at 15,000 in number, will be listed in a checking edition which will be sent to 
some 500 libraries. The holdings reported as a result will be added to the main 
file as copy for the third edition of the Union List. It is expected that the work 
will be ready for printing some time in 1961, at which time a publisher will be 
selected. It is hoped that the work may issue from the press during 1962. An 
edition of 2,500 copies is contemplated and it is expected that the selling price 
to libraries will be approximately $50. 
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Meanwhile as the second prong of its continuing solution to the record of 
serials, the Joint Committee proposes to promote, as a co-operative project of 
the library world, the completeness and utility of the publication, New Serial 
Titles, issued by the Library of Congress. 

Report on Study on Deterioration of Book-stock—Causes and Remedies. One of 
the earliest grants made by the Council on Library Resources was to the 
Virginia State Library (1957) to enable it to conduct an inquiry into the facts 
regarding the deterioration of the paper in the book-stock of libraries and to 
seek remedial measures. The study was conducted by William J. Barrow, a 
well known document restorer and inventor of a system for the preservation of 
library materials, who is associated with the Virginia State Library. The study 
was concluded late in 1958. 

A preliminary report of the study was made in an article entitled “Is There 
a Doctor in the House?” by Randolph C. Church, Virginia State Librarian, in 
Publisher’s Weekly, January 5, 1959. 

A fuller exposition of the findings of the study has appeared under the title 
“Permanence in Book Papers” by W. J. Barrow and Reavis C. Sproull as the 
lead article in Science for April 24, 1959. 

The complete data assembled in the study is to be issued in the near future 
as a publication of the Virginia State Library. 

The Council recently made a new grant to the Virginia State Library to 
continue its study of paper in the direction of finding methods for producing 
permanent book papers at a cost competitive with present papers, and of apply- 
ing to existing book-stock the preservative measures derived from the earlier 
study. 

Legal Study of Problems of Photocopying. A two-year grant from the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., has made it possible for the Joint Libraries Com- 
mittee on Fair Use in Photocopying to engage the services of Messrs. Webster, 
Sheffield & Chrystie, the New York law firm, to make a legal study of the 
problems of photocopying in libraries. The Committee has conducted a pilot 
survey to discover some of the facts regarding photocopying services in li- 
braries, but has been conscious of the need for studies and advice on the legal 
aspects of the problem. 

The Committee, which represents the American Library Association, the 
Association of Research Libraries, and the Special Libraries Association, was 
established in 1957 to work on the problems involving copyright which arise 
in connection with the photocopying of materials in their collections performed 
by libraries for their uses. In addition to Edward G. Freehafer, Director of the 
New York Public Library, who represents the Association of Research Li- 
braries, the Committee consists of Lowell A. Martin, representing the American 
Library Association, and Robert S. Bray, representing the Special Libraries 
Association. 
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* QUARTERLY CUMULATIVE INDEX MEDICUS 


By action of the Board of Trustees of the American Medical Association, 
publication of the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus was discontinued in 
June. For this reason, Volume 60, July-December 1956, which was distributed 
recently, will close the series. All of the cards which had been prepared for 
future volumes have been cumulated into a single file covering the periodicals 
on the list of those indexed for 1957 and the first half of 1958, and the English 
language journals for the rest of 1958 and the first few months of 1959. These 
are available for reference in the Library of the American Medical Association. 
Beginning in 1961 the American Medical Association will print annually a 
cumulation of the entries in the issues of the new Index Medicus, prepared and 
published by the National Library of Medicine, for the previous year. 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE MEETING 


The annual meeting of the American Documentation Institute will take 
place at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, October 22-24, 1959. The general theme of the meeting is “‘Re- 
trieval Experience in Small Collections of Documents.” Further information, 
including the program and reservation forms, may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Charles G. LaHood, Jr., Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


MEDICAL SECTION, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, LONDON 
WEEK-END CONFERENCE 

The Medical Section cf the Library Association, London, held its 1959 
Week-end Conference, September 17-21, in Belfast and Dublin. This news 
arrived in a recent issue of the Medical Section’s Bulletin. 

One of the pleasures of editorship of the BULLETIN of the Medical Library 
Association is receipt of the Bulletin of the Medical Section of the Library Asso- 
ciation, London, and the feeling it brings of close touch with one’s British col- 
leagues. The current issue with the news of a meeting in Ireland evoked a 
twinge of envy, as well, and the wish that the Atlantic Ocean were not so wide. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Biochemical and Biophysical Research Communications is a new publication of 
Academic Press, Inc. Volume 1, consisting of six issues, is being released be- 
tween July and December 1959. For institutional subscribers the price is 
$12.00 per volume; for individuals who certify that the Communications are 
for their personal use the price is $6.50. Subscription orders should be directed 
to the publishers. 

Biochemical and Biophysical Research Communications has been initiated to 
meet the need for the rapid dissemination of information in all areas of experi- 
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mental biology with the rapid publication of timely and significant observations 
in the form of short but well documented communications. 

Of interest to the large percentage of medical libraries that serve nurses and 
schools of nursing are the publications of the International Council of Nurses, 
a federation of national nurses associations. Among them are the /nlernational 
Code of Nursing Ethics; Basic Nursing Education: Principles and Practices of 
Nursing Education, 1958; Post-Basic Nursing Education: Principles of Ad- 
ministration as Applied to Advanced Programmes in Nursing Education, 1957; 
An International List of Advanced Programmes in Nursing Education, 1954, 
with a supplement, 1958; Yow to Survey a School of Nursing, 1954; and Inter- 
national Conference on the Planning of Nursing Studies, 1956, published 1957. 
These publications may be obtained from the International Council of Nurses, 
1, Dean Trench Street, Westminster, London, S. W. 1, England. 

The first issue of the Journal of Lipid Research is dated September 1959. 
This quarterly journal publishes original articles dealing with the chemistry, 
biochemistry, enzymology, histochemistry, and physiology of lipids. In addi- 
tion to original articles the Journal will contain review articles and a listing of 
new lipid methods published in other journals. The subscription price is $6.00 
per year and subscriptions should be addressed to the Editorial Office, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Memphis, Tennessee. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Miss Emily McCurdy, librarian of the Mooney Memorial Library, University 
of Tennessee, retired on October 1, 1959. 

Named to succeed Miss McCurdy at the University of Tennessee medical 
library is Miss M. Irene Jones, who has been a member of the staff of the 
library for several years. Before going to Tennessee Miss Jones was in the 
cataloging department of the National Library of Medicine. 

Miss Mary E. Grinnell, until September 15, 1959, head of the Reference 
Section of the National Library of Medicine, is now Specialist in Health 
Literature in the library of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Juanito Maquiso, former librarian of the Institute of Hygiene at the 
University of the Philippines in Manila, has just been appointed Chief Li- 
brarian of the University. Mr. Maquiso was an MLA Fellow in 1958. 

Mrs. Henrietta T. Perkins, Yale Medical Library, New Haven, was elected 
the President of the Connecticut Library Association for the year 1959-60. 

Dr. and Mrs. Don Washburn announced the birth of a daughter, Melissa 
Jane, on June 30, 1959. 

Miss Agnes Lothian, Librarian of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain and “Keeper of the Historical Collection” of the Society represented 
the Society at the International Congress on the History of Pharmacy at 
Dubrovnik, August 26-31, 1959. 
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Mrs. Lilian Nugent, Librarian of the Medical Society of the County of 
(Queens, Forest Hills, New York, retired in October 1959. Mrs. Nugent and her 
husband look forward to more time for travel and for visiting with their son 
and his family in New England, but at present they will continue to live in 
Jackson Heights, New York. Mrs. Nugent says that, if she gets restless, she 
may engage in free-lance bibliographic work. 

Mr. Rakhalchandra Chakravartibiswas, Librarian of the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, India, has arrived in the United States for a year of work 
and observation in American libraries. He is the recipient of one of the Fellow- 
ships of the Medical Library Association made possible by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Mrs. Dorothy Longari, Librarian of the American Cancer Society, resigned 
as of September 18, 1959. In the immediate future Mrs. Longari plans to spend 
her time partly at her home in Italy and partly in New York. 

Mrs. Sourya Henderson, former Assistant Librarian at the American Cancer 
Society, succeeds Mrs. Longari as Librarian. 








Book Reviews and Journal Notes 








The BULLETIN welcomes to its corps of contributing editors, Miss Otilia 
Goode, a member of the staff of the American Medical Association Library, 
who has become Book Review Editor. It is the belief of the Editorial Board 
that the distribution of editorial tasks among many hands not only makes 
lighter work, but also better reading. We extend to Miss Goode our thanks for 
adding a new item to her full list of activities and our best wishes for success. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 
A Selection Will Be Made for Further Notice 


ACKERKNECHT, ERwIN H. A Short History of Psychiatry; translated from the 
German by Sulammith Wolff. New York, Hafner Publishing Company, 
1959. vi, 98 p. $3.50. 

BERGLER, EpMUND. Principles of Self-damage. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary [c1959] 469 p. $6.00. 

DA CaARPI, JACOPO BERENGARIO. A Short Introduction to Anatomy (Isagogac 
breves), translated with an introduction and historical notes by L. R. 
Lind and with anatomical notes by Paul G. Roofe. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press [c1959] xi, [228 p.] $5.00. 

COHEN, MABEL BLAKE, ed. Advances in Psychiatry; Recent Developments in 
Interpersonal Relations. New York, W. W. Norton |(c1959] 314 p. $8.00. 

Derutscu, Fevtx, ed. On the Mysterious Leap from the Mind to the Body; a 
Workshop Study on the Theory of Conversion. New York, International 
Universities Press [c1959] ix, 273 p. $5.00. 

DuKE-ELDER, Sir Stewart. Parsons’ Diseases of the Eye. 13th ed. New York, 
Macmillan, 1959. viii, 613 p. $8.75. 

ELIASBERG, WLADIMIR G. Psychotherapy and Society; Psychotherapy for the 
Many and the Few. New York, Philosophical Library [¢1959] xviii, 223 p. 
$6.00. 

Fox, RENEE C. Experiment Perilous; Physicians and Patients Facing the 
Unknown. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press [c1959] 262 p. $5.00. 

GUILLAIN, GeorGeEs, J.-M. Charcot, 1825-1893; His Life—His Work; edited 
and translated by Pearce Bailey. New York, Hoeber [c1959| xvi, 202 p., 
illus. $7.00. 

HESELER, BALDASAR, ed. Andreas Vesalius’ First Public Anatomy at Bologna, 
1540; an Eyewitness Report, together with His Notes on Matthaeus Curtius’ 
Lectures on Anatomia mundini; edited with an introduction, translation 
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into English and notes, by Ruben Eriksson, Uppsala, Almqvist, & Wiksells 
Boktryckeri AB [1959] 343 p. 

KoONOPKA, STANISLAW. Polska bibliografia lekarska za rok 1955 |Polish Medical 
Bibliography for the Year 1955]. Warsawa, Nakladem Polskiej Akademii 
Nauk, 1958. 2 vol. 

Masor, Narnan. The New Psychiatry. New York, Philosophical Library 
{c1959] viii, 155 p. $3.75. 

Moore, ELon H. The Nature of Retirement; edited by Gordon F. Streib. New 
York, Macmillan [c1959] xvi, 217 p. $4.50 

NeustaTrer, W. Linpesay. Psychiatry in Medical Practice. London, Staples 
Press [c1958] ix, 311 p. $8.00. 

New York ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. Medicine and Anthropology, lago Galdston, 
ed. New York, International Universities Press, 1959. 165 p. $3.00. 
(Lectures to the Laity, No. XX1). 

OsLeR, SiR WituiamM. A Way of Life, and Selected Writings ... 12 July 1849 
to 29 December 1919, with an introduction by G. L. Keynes. New York, 
Dover Publications [c1951] xx, 278 p. $1.50. 

Parmer, L. S. Man’s Journey through Time; a First Step in Physical and 
Cultural Anthropochronology. New York, Philosophical Library [1959] xv, 
184 p. 

Practitioners’ Conferences, Held at the New Y ork Hospital-Cornell Medical Center. 
Vol. 7, edited by William J. Grace. New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts 
[c1959] ix, 275 p. 

ROBINSON, Marte N. The Power of Sexual Surrender. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, 1959. 263 p. $4.50. 

Ross, Stuart T. Synopsis of Treatment of Anorectal Diseases. St. Louis, Mosby, 
1959. 240 p. $6.50. 

Simpson, R. R. Shakespeare and Medicine. Edinburgh, E. & S. Livingstone; 
Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins, 1959. vii, 267 p. $6.00. 

STATNI LEKARSKA KNIHOVNA (NATIONAL MEDICAL LrBRARY) The Annual of 
Czechoslovak Medical Literature, 1956. Praha, StAtni Zdravotnické 
Nakladatelstvi, 1958. xxii, 432 p. 

STERNBERG, THOMAS H. AND NEwCoMER, Victor D. ed., Modern Dermatologic 
Therapy. New York, Blakiston Div., McGraw-Hill, 1959. xii, 520 p., 
illus. $10.00. 

TAUBER, EpwarD S. AND GREEN, MAuRICE, R. Prelogical Experience; an 
Inquiry into Dreams and Other Creative Processes. New York, Basic Books, 
1959. xi, 196 p. $3.75. 

Trout, RoBert G., comp. AND GLOVER, RoBErT P., ed. The Practical Evalua- 
tion of Surgical Heart Disease; The Glover Clinic. New York, Blakiston 
Div., McGraw-Hill, 1959. xi, 132 p., illus. $10.00. 

U.S. Pusric Heattu Service. The Report of the United States Public Health 
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Mission to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Including Impressions 
of Medicine and Public Health in Several Soviet Republics, August 13 to 
September 14, 1957. [Washington, Government Printing Office, 1959] vi, 
67 p. $.45. (Public Health Service Publication No. 649) 

WacutTeEL, Curt S. Your Mind Can Make You Sick or Well. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J., Prentice-Hall [c1959] xii, 244 p. $4.95. 

Wuite, ABRAHAM, AND OTHERS. Principles of Biochemistry. 2d ed. New York, 
Blakiston Div., McGraw-Hill, 1959, xiii, 1149 p. $15.00. 

Wrtkinson, D. S. The Nursing and Management of Skin Diseases. New York, 
Macmillan [c1958] 288 p., illus. $5.75. 

Wortp HEALTH ORGANIZATION. The Work of WHO, 1958; Annual Report of 
the Director-General to the World Health Assembly and to the United 
Nations. Geneva, 1959. 252 p. $2.00. (Official Records of the World Health 
Organization No. 90). 

Developmental Biology, v. 1, no. 1, April 1959. New York, Academic Press, 
Inc. $14.00 per vol. 

Experimental Neurology, vol. 1, no. 1, April 1959. New York, Academic 
Press. $16.00 per vol. 

Journal of Insect Pathology, v. 1, no. 1, May 1959. New York, Academic 
Press. $15.00 per vol. 

Journal of Molecular Biology, v. 1, no. 1, April 1959. New York, Academic 
Press. $14.00 per vol. 














Obituaries 





Mrs. Saba H. Nugent, formerly Librarian of the Bernalillo County Medical 
Society Library, Albuquerque, New Mexico (now the Library of the Albu- 
querque Academy of Medicine and County Medical Society), died suddenly 
on August 11, 1959. Mrs. Nugent had been employed, also, at the Samaritan 
Hospital, Troy, New York, and the Albuquerque Public Library. 

Dr. W. W. Francis, former Librarian of the Osler Library, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, died at the age of eighty-one on August 11, 1959, scarcely two 
months after sending his greetings to the 58th Annual Meeting of the Medical 
Library Association in Toronto. A longer obituary of Dr. Francis will be pub- 
lished in a future issue of the BULLETIN. 

Mr. Frank Place, former reference librarian at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, died on September 8, 1959, at the age of seventy-eight, at his home 
in Cortland, New York. Mr. Place retired in 1946 after 40 years of service. He 
won many friends among the Fellows of the Academy; not only was he always 
ready to give them reference help,-but also he was a pleasing conversational- 
ist. During his active years Mr. Place contributed numerous articles to med- 
ical journals and to the BULLETIN. He is known, also, as one of the co-authors 
The New York Walk Book, a publication which enabled him to share his hobby 
with many other people. 
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CHEMISTRY OF PANCREATIC. DISEASES by 
Harris Buseh, Associate Professor of Pharmacology, 
University of Illinois College of Medicine. Doetor 
Busch unravels with great chemical clarity the devia 
tions in the external secretion of pancreatic juice and 
its enzymes that lead to systemic disorders in spite 
of the reserve of pancreatic acini. Publication date 
November 1959 


RADIATION INJURY IN MAN: tts Chemical and 
Biological Basis, Pathogenesis and Therapy 
by Eugene P. Cronkite, Head, Division of Expert 
mental Pathology, and Vietor P. Bond, Head, Divi 
sion of Microbiology; both of Medical Research Center, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, New York. 
What is the level of permissible occupational ex 
posure to radiation? What is the level to be used 
therapeutically in cancer? What are the ultimate 
genetic effects on mankind? These and hundreds of 
other questions are answered in this momentous work 
Publication date November 1959 


A new venture in the American Lecture Series 


AMERICAN LECTURES 
IN LIVING CHEMISTRY 


was conceived by editor and publisher to herald 
the chemical revolution in clinical medicine in 
this generation, unraveling the dynamic mecha- 
nism and management of many diseases that 
have remained static in the minds of medical 
men for three thousand years. The Series is 
representative of a substantial system of chem- 
ical medicine that transforms our newer chemical 
knowledge into everyday clinical practice. It is 
bold in its conception, supreme in choice of au- 
thors, stimulating in possibilities for research, and 
international in scientific scope. 


Edited by 


|. NEWTON KUGELMASS, 
M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Consultant to the 
Departments of Health and Hospitals 
New York City 


CHEMICALS, DRUGS AND HEALTH: A Review 
of Mechanisms by Which New Chemicals Used in 
Industry, Agriculture and the Home Could 
Enter and Affect Living Tissues by John H. Foul- 
ger, Medical Adviser, Toxicology and Forensic Medi 
cine, E. 1. Du Pont De Nemours & Company, Wilming 
ton, Delaware. Exposure to cosmetics, synthetic tex 
tiles, solvents, insecticides and radio-active com 
pounds—all evaluated in this brilliant monograph on 
the dynamic aspects of both chemicals and drugs. 
Pub. Aug. ’59, 120 pp., $4.26 


THE CHEMISTRY OF LIPIDS IN HEALTIL AND 
DISEASE: A Review of Our Present Knowledge 
of Lipids; Their Chemical Structure; Their 
Breakdown and Synthesis in Living Organisms; 
Their Place in Human Nutrition; and Their 
Abnormalities of Metabolism in Disease by HL. K. 
King, Senior Lecturer in Biochemistry, The Univer 
sity of Liverpool. Publication date November 1959 


BIOCHEMISTRY OF BLOOD IN 
HEALTIL AND DISEASE by LL. Newton 


Kugelmass. Coverage ranges from the 


unique properties of circulating blood which 


enable its diverse funetions throughout the 
body, to the gamut of its dynamic activities 
in transporting all components, regulating 
tissue processes nnd defending organ integ 
rity. Lueid interpretations of blood changes 
in health and disease provide accurate 
chemical dingnosis in the cause of more ef 
fective clinical therapy. Pub. July '69, 564 
pp., 97 al. 815.75 


NEUROCHEMISTRY OF EPILEPSY: 
Seizure Mechanisms and Their Manage- 
ment by Donald B. Tower, Chief, Section 
of Clintcal Neurochemistry, National Insti 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Mary 
land, Doetor Tower transforms anticonvul 
sant therapy from empirical to rational pro 
cedures, How the newer compounds act 
directly upon abnormally-firing neurons to 
correct their metabolism and stabilize their 
cellular environment. Publication date No 
vember 1969 


CHEMICAL MICROMETHODS IN CLIN. 
ICAL MEDICINE by R. WH. Wilkinson, 
Assistant Chemical Pathologist, The Hospital 
for Stck Children, London, With remarkable 
simplicity the author has developed his 
micromethods for office and hospital prac 
tice whether the immediate problem is ding 
nosis and treatment of acute or chronic 
signs of malnutrition or disease. Publication 
date September 1959 


THE CHEMISTRY OF HEREDIPY by 
Stephen Zamenhof, Associate Professor 
of Biochemistry, Columbia University College 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Kveryone has 
heen looking for a “‘popular explanation of 
the chemical basis of heredity.”’ HERE IT 
IS. Explains the fundamentals without 
wearing recourse to the difficult maze of 
organic chemistry, yet without sacrificing 
the accuracy of the reported findings and 
conclusions. Pub. July ’59, 120 pp., 10 il., 84.26 


CHARLES C THOMAS e@ PUBLISHER 


301.327 East Lawrence Avenue 
Springfield @ Illinois 





Goldberger—Primer of 
Waier, Electrolyte and 
Acid-Base Syndromes 


By EMANUEL GOLDBERGER, M.D. 
Columbia University, New York 
New. 322 Pages, 514” x 734". 

38 Tables, Charts and Diagrams. $6.00 


Cozen— 
Office Orthopedics 


By LEWIS. COZEN, M.D., F.A.CS. 
College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles 
New 3rd Edition. 430 Pages 
321 Illustrations. §9.50 


Lewin—The Foot & Ankle 


By PHILIP LEWIN, M.D., F.A.CS., 
F.L.CS. 
Postgraduate Medical School, 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago 
New 4th Edition 612 Pages 
339 Illustrations Approx. $15.00 


Wohl and Goodhart— 
Modern Nutrition in 
Health and Disease 


Edited by MICHAEL G. WOHL, M.D. 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 
Philadelphia 
and ROBERT 8. GOODHART, M.D. 
Ceclumbia University School of 
Public Health 


New 2nd Edition. About 1070 Pages. 
Illustrated Approx. $18.50 
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prints 
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Duplicates and Collections: Bought for 
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& PERIODICALS 


Current or Out-of Print 


OUR SERVICE MEANS: 


No worrying about how and where to 
obtain foreign publications. 

No cumbersome correspondence in 
foreign languages. 

No problems with foreign exchange 
rates. 

Free bibliographical research, where 
necessary. 

Immediate employment of our excel- 
lent connections with publishers and 
second-hand suppliers around the 
world. 

Individual prompt and effective at- 
tention to every assignment. 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 


P.O.B. 352, White Plains, N. Y. 
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PRESS 


THE PHYSIOLOGY AND TREATMENT 
OF PEPTIC ULCER 


Edited by J. Garrott Allen. Twelve leading ulcer specialists give a thorough 
analysis of how the stomach works, a summary of the established principles 
of diagnosis and treatment, and full accounts of controlled animal studies and 
clinical records. 236 pages, profusely illustrated, index. $7.50 


GROWTH DIAGNOSIS 


By Leona M. Bayer and Nancy Bayley. Selected methods for interpreting and 
yredicting physical development from one year to maturity. The authors show 
sane to apply diagnostic methods, what clinical predictions can be made, how 
the physician should adjust his predictions through subsequent observation. 
280 pages, figures, charts, tables, index. $10.00 


HANDBOOK OF DIET THERAPY 
Third Edition 


By Dorothea Turner. A new and substantially expanded edition of an estab- 
lished tool for diet planning. ‘‘The most practical book that has appeared in 
this field."’—Journal of the AMA (review of 2nd ed.) 237 pages, tables and 
diagrams. $5.00 


CLINICAL EPIDEMIOLOGY 


By John R. Paul, M.D. Based on the concept that clinical epidemiology is 
concerned with the ecology of disease, this book is the first American publica- 
tion on epidemiology from a medical rather than from a sociological viewpoint. 
“This book should be considered a requisite not only for public health career 
personnel but also for every practicing physician.’’—Journal of AMA 

289 pages, illus. $5.00 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 
Communicable Diseases 


By Arthur L. Bloomfield. A critical and annotated bibliography of 30 com- 
municable diseases. ‘‘A first rate work.’’—FRANK B. ROGERS, M.D., Bulletin of 
the Medical Library Assn. ‘‘A notable contribution to medical history and an 
invaluable supplement to medical education.’’—Scientific American 

552 pages. $10.00 


THE MIDDLE EAR 


Edited by Heinrich G. Kobrak, M.D. The world’s leading otologists provide a 
solid background in the morphology and function of the middle ear, plus the 
latest information on research and clinical experience with new surgical meth- 
ods. ‘‘Should be an important reference to all doctors who deal with ear disease 
and deafness.’’—H. B. PERLMAN, M.D. 254 pages, 238 plates. (6 in color) 
$15.00 
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SYNOPSIS OF TREATMENT OF ANORECTAL DISEASES 


Concise but practical, the book discusses the essentials of diagnosis and 
treatment of all anorectal diseases including surgical techniques. The 
book’s format permits easy access to information. 


By STUART T. ROSS, M.D., F.A.C.S., F.I.C.S. Just Published. 1959, 240 pages, 474” x 75x”, 
79 illustrations. Price, $6.50. 


SYNOPSIS OF GYNECOLOGY 


The only synopsis of clinical gynecology available today, this compact 

ready-reference provides succinct discussions of all the essentials of 

anatomy, physiology, embryology, pathology, examination and diag- 

nosis. 

J ROBERT JAMES CROSSEN, M.D.; DANIEL WINSTON BEACHAM, M.D.; and 
OODARD DAVIS BEACHAM, M.D. Just Published. 1959, 340 pages, 478” x 75s”, 106 

illustrations, including a two-page color insert. Price, $6.50. 


HERITABLE DISORDERS OF CONNECTIVE TISSUE 


Of particular interest to the generalist, general practitioner and inter- 
nist, this book discusses generalized hereditary disorders of connective 
tissue. Attention is concentrated in this new edition on those heritable 
diseases which represent abnormality of a single element of connective 
tissue where it is found throughout the body. 

By VICTOR A. McKUSICK, M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity School of Medicine. To Be Released Later this Month. 1959, 2nd edition. 336 pages, 
67%” x 10”, illustrated, 103 figures. About $10.00. 


SYMPOSIUM ON GLAUCOMA 


A comprehensive coverage of glaucoma, including pathology, histology, 
physiology, diagnosis and treatment, the material in this book was de- 
veloped in roundtable discussions by eight leading investigative oph- 
thalmologists. 

Edited by WILLIAM B. CLARK, M.D., F.A.C.S., Diplomate, American Board of Ophthal- 
mology; Professor of Clinical Ophthalmology, Tulane University School of Medicine. Written 
by 8 aes contributors. Just Published. 1959, 314 pages, 634” x 934”, 99 illustrations. Price, 

13.50. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE EYE 


This useful book provides the practicing ophthalmologist with a clear, 
critical evaluation of the latest research in ocular application of physiol- 
ogy. The author backs up his discussions with ‘‘why’’ and ‘‘how’’ rea- 
soning. 

By FRANCIS HEED ADLER, M.A., M.D., F.A.C.S., Professor of Ophthalmology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania School of Medicine, and WILLIAM F. NORRIS and GEORGE E. de 
tg or Just Published. 1959, 3rd edition, 794 pages, 634” x 934”, 373 illustrations. 

ice, $16.00. 


ATLAS OF ROENTGENOGRAPHIC POSITIONS 


This work is the most complete assemblage of every known roentgeno- 


graphic position—each clearly described and illustrated. 
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lished. 1959, 2nd Edition, 663 pages—2 vol., 9” x 12”, 1537 illustrations. Price, $32.50. 


INSTRUCTIONAL COURSE LECTURES of the 1959 MEETING 
of the AMERICAN ACADEMY of ORTHOPAEDIC SURGEONS 


This book is a summarization of the lectures given at the Academy’s 
1959 meeting held in January in Chicago. It can provide orthopedists 
with authoritative, up-to-date advice on many current problems. 

Edited by FRED C. REYNOLDS, A.B., M.D., Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery, Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri. Just Published. 1959, 320 pages, 
812” x 1034”, 260 illustrations. Price, $16.00. 
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MEDICINE. (Beeson, Muschenheim, Castle, 
Harrison, Ingelfinger & Bondy), Ready. $8.00 


GENERAL SURGERY. (DeBakey), Fall ’5°. 
$8.00 


OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY. (Green- 
hill), Fall, ’59. $8.00 


PEDIATRICS. (Gellis), Fall, 59. $8.00 


RADIOLOGY. (Holi, Whitehouse, Jacor & 
Kligerman), Fall, ’59. $10.50 


DRUG THERAPY. (Beckman), Jan., 60. Ap- 
prox. $8.50 


EAR, NOSE, THROAT. (Lindsay, Lierle & 
Huffman), Early, ’60. $8.00 


OPHTHALMOLOGY (Hughes), Early, ’60. 
$8.00 
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UROLOGY. (Scott), Karly, 60. $8.00 
NEUROLOGY, PSYCHIATRY & NEURO- 
SURGERY. (Mackay, Wortis, Sugar). Spring, 
60. $9.00 


DERMATOLOGY. (Baer & Witten), April, 60. 
$9.00 


ENDOCRINOLOGY. (Gordan), Spring, ‘60. 
$8.00 


ORTHOPEDICS & TRAUMATIC SUR- 
GERY. (With Section on Plastic Surgery). 
(Ghormley & Young), Spring, ’60. $8.00 

CANCER. (Clark & Cumley), Spring, "60. $8.50 


PATHOLOGY & CLINICAL PATHOLOGY. 
(Wartman), Spring, ’60. $9.00 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 
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Ackerknecht, E. H. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
PSYCHIATRY. 94 pp., ill. 1959. $3.50 


Brooks, C. and Cranefield, P. (eds.) THE HIS- 
TORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PHYSIOLOG- 
ICAL THOUGHT. A Symposium. 401 pp. 1959. $6.00 


Horton-Smith, C. (ed.) BIOLOGICAL AS- 
PECTS OF THE TRANSMISSION OF DIS- 
EASE. A Symposium. 198 pp. 1957. $4.00 


Krogh, A. THE ANATOMY AND PHYSIOL- 
OGY OF CAPILLARIES. 1930, with a new introduc- 
tion by E. M. Landis. 450 pp., ill. Reprint 1959. $8.50 


Marchesani, O.—Sautter, H. ATLAS OF THE 
OCULAR FUNDUS. 262 color ill. Text in English, 
French and Spanish. 328 pp., folio, 1959. $80.00 


PROGRESS IN MEDICAL VIROLOGY, Vol. I. 
Ed. by E. Berger and J. L. Melnick. 304 pp.,, ill, 
references. 1958. $11.50 


® 
Ramon y Cajal, S. DEGENERATION AND RE- 
GENERATION OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
1928. 2 vols., ill. Reprint 1959. $20.00 


Yapp, W. B. and Bourne, G. H. (eds.) THE 
BIOLOGY OF AGEING. Sympos. of the Inst. of Bi- 


ology, London, No. 6. 142 pp. References, Index. 1958. 


$4.25 


Hayek, H. v. THE HUMAN LUNG. Trans. by V. E. 
Krahl, Univ. of Maryland. With 267 ill., some in color. In 
preparation 


HAFNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 31 East 10 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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SCHUMAN 3 MEDICAL BOOKS 
o OF. ALL PUBLISHERS 
RARE BOOKS IN 
a WE ALSO IMPORT 
THE HISTORY OF i | FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 
MEDICINE AND SCIENCE * Ask for our special terms 


to libraries, hospitals and other 





SINCE 1930 
institutions 
We ave alway. s glad to 2 Have you visited our 
x nit-of-print book room lately? 
pure chase entire collections out-of-print book room lately 
or single items of merit & ons 
< “f- 


RITTENHOUSE 
BOOK STORE 
1706 RITTENHOUSE SQUARE 


CABLE ADDRESS: SCHUBOOKS ‘ 
PHILADELPHIA, 3 


IDA W. SCHUMAN 


2211 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 
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f Library Binding at Heckman’s is not 
A ) a process of binding stock items ; 
ane the yy but of handling customers’ library 

V 7 materials according to their spe- 


cific meeds. You, our customers, 
determine more than anyone else 
the course and procedures we use. 
As a Certified Binder, we must fol- 
low the Library Binding Institute 
Standards for library binding. BUT 
you, our customer determine the 
specific instructions on each volume, 
the speed and method of transpor- 
tation. At Heckman’s the customer 
is the Boss. Write or call us now. 


yee Rate 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


BOUND 
TO PLEASE 
Now in its third printing, “A 
Stitch in Time”, an authentic history 
of binding—yours for the asking. 























WHAT ARE YOUR 
MEDICAL BOOK NEEDS? 


e CHICAGO MEDICAL BOOK COMPANY, the pioneer medical book dealer 
in the country, offers unequaled service to medical libraries. ACOMPLETE SE- 
LECTION OF ALL PUBLISHERS TITLES assures you of prompt delivery of ° 

® your order. 

PUBLISHERS DISCOUNTS are given all medical libraries. In addition we 
pay all postage charges to libraries located in the United States. This is a sub- 6 

e stantial savings to you. 

ONE ORDER will bring you all your medical, dental and nursing books in one 

shipment and on one invoice. This is a time saving item to the busy medical e 
® librarian. 

“WHAT’S NEW IN MEDICAL BOOKS” a complete listing of all new books 

and new editions in the medical and allied fields is available to you quarterly. e 
e Write today for your free copy, future copies will follow quarterly. 


CHICAGO MEDICAL BOOK COMPANY 
“Your First Thought in Medical Books”’ 






e Medical, Nursing and Dental Books of all Publishers. Since 1865 e 
Jackson & Honore Streets, Chicago 12, Illinois, SEeley 3-7744 


















Now Available 


PLASTIC & 
RECONSTRUCTIVE 
SURGERY 


Volumes 1-4, 1946-1949 


Volume 1, 1946, paper bound 
Volumes 2-4, 1947-1949, paper bound.. 25.00 each | 


Reprinted with the permission of the original publisher 


A New Reprint 











Please address orders to 


6 Johnson Reprint Corporation 
> 


111 Fifth Avenue New York 3,N.Y. | 
Branch offices: California England Germany Italy } 
1| 











AN APPEAL TO THE MEMBERS 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL of the 
TRANSLATIONS 

BY PHYSICIANS, PHYSIOLOGISTS, 
CHEMISTS, ETC. 


THE The following issues of the Bulletin are 
out of print, and are urgently needed for 
LANGUAGE stock: 

vot. 40 No. 1 VOL. 43 No. 2 

SERVICE voL. 41 No. 1 VoL. 44 no. 1 

VoL. 42 No. 1 VoL. 46 No. 1 

SPECIALISTS IN ALL FIELDS OF iil tial 

MEDICINE 


PHARMACOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY PLEASE SEND ANY SURPLUS COPIES YOU 


Medical Library Association 








VOL. 47 No. 1 


— ALL LANGUAGES — MAY HAVE TO: 


ACCURATE AND CONFIDENTIAL David A. Kronick 
TRANSLATIONS Bulletin of the 


BY Medical Library Association 
THE LANGUAGE SERVICE Cleveland Medical Library 


141 E. 44TH ST., N.Y. 17 
MURRAY HILL = 77-4183 wag, 11000 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 








The DEVELOPMENT 
of MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by ESTELLE BRODMAN, Ph.D. 


Assistant Librarian for Reference Services 
National Library of Medicine 

238 pages Illustrated Cloth $5.00 
For some time there has been need for a comprehensive examination 
of medical bibliography which would show the historical develop- 
ment and the present trends. Dr. Brodman has studied the medical 
bibliographies published in the western languages since the invention 
of printing to determine the influences which have molded them and 
to see if trends can be discerned which will shape the future. This 
book also contains a list of medical bibliographies by centuries. A 


standard work. 
First of Medical Library Association Publications Series 


Reilly, Penner & Benton 


Send Payment With Order To: | 110 E. Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 





Announcing a new, multi-volume 
reference work... 


The American Physiological Soctety’s 
HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY 


—A critical, comprehensive presentation 


of phystological knowledge and concepts 


Section 1: NEUROPHYSIOLOGY, Vol. I 


“The original literature in the field of physiology has become so vast and is growing so 
rapidly that the retrieval, correlation and evaluation of knowledge has become with each 
passing year a more complex and pressing problem. . . . The American Physiological Society 
has enlisted the cooperation of physiological scientists over the world in attempting to 
provide a mechanism in this Handbook of Physiology series for providing a comprehensive but 
critical presentation of the state of knowledge in the various fields of functional biology. It 
is intended to cover the physiological sciences in their entirety once in about ten years, and 
to repeat the process periodically thereafter.” —Board of Publication Trustees 
Contents of Vol. I: Historical development of neurophysiology, Brazier. Neuron physiology- 
Intro., Eccles. Conduction of nerve impulse, Tasaki. Initiation of impulses at receptors, Gray. 
Synaptic and ephaptic transmission, Grundfest. Skeletal neuromuscular transmission, Fatt. 
Autonomic neuroeffector transmission, von Euler. Neuromuscular transmission in 
invertebrates, Furshpan. Brain potentials and rhythms—Intro., Fessard. Identification and 
analysis of single unit activity in central nervous system, Frank. Intrinsic rhythms of brain, 
Walter. Evoked potentials, Chang. Changes associated with forebrain excitation processes: 
d.c. potentials of cerebral cortex, O’Leary & Goldring. Physiopathology of epileptic seizures, 
Gastaut & Fischer-Williams. Sensory mechanisms—Intro., Lord Adrian. Nonphotic receptors 
in lower forms, Autrum. Touch and kinesthesis, Rose & Mountcastle. Thermal sensations, 
Zotterman. Pain, Sweet. Sense of taste, Pfaffmann. Sense of smell, Adey. Vestibular 
mechanisms, Gernandt. Excitation of auditory receptors, Davis. Central auditory mechanisms, 
Ades. Vision—Intro., Hartline. Photosensitivity in invertebrates, Milne & Milne. Image- 
forming mechanism of eye, Fry. Photoreceptor process in vision, Wald. Neural activity in 
retina, Granit. Central mechanisms of visions, Bartley. Central control of receptors and 
sensory transmission systems, Livingston. Index. 


Editor-in-Chief, JoHN Fretp. Section Editor, H. W. Macoun. Executive Editor, Victor E. HAtt. 
Section 1. Vol. I. 1959, xiv + 780 pp., 446 figs., $22.00 


Vol. II. In preparation. 

Vol. IIT. In preparation. 

Section 2. Heart and Circulation. Section 3. Respiration. Section 4. Kidney. Section 5. Metabolism. 
L.C.C.C. No. 59-12957 


Distributed for The American Physiological Society by 
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THE : WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
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BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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Fall Book Announcement... 


Birch: EMERGENCIES IN MEDICAL PRACTICE, 6th ed. 
763 pp., 162 figs. (15 in col.) Ready January. $8.50 


Brindley: PHYSIOLOGY OF THE RETINA AND VISUAL PATHWAY 


272 pp., 68 figs. (No. 6 in the Series of Monographs of the Physiological Society). Ready 15 November. 
$7.50 


Clark: OXIDATION-REDUCTION POTENTIALS OF ORGANIC SYSTEMS 


Approx. 600 pp., 83 figs., 100 tables compiling all available data on potentials. L.C.C.C. No. 60-5143- 
Early 1960, price not determined. 


Colby: PYELONEPHRITIS 
222 pp., 95 figs., Ready December. $7.50 


Congress of Neurological Surgeons: CLINICAL NEUROSURGERY, (1958 Pro- 
ceedings) 
Vol. 6 (1958 Proceedings) Approx. 300 pp., 120 figs. L.C.C.C. No. 54-12666. Ready October. $11.00 


Conn, Darrow & Emmel: STAINING PROCEDURES, 2nd ed. 
325 pp. L.C.C.C. No. 59-15113. Ready December 1959, price not determined. 


Davidson, Meiklejohn & Passmore: HUMAN NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 
856 pp., 73 figs. $15.00 


Jacobs: ARTERIAL EMBOLISM IN THE LIMBS 
216 pp., 77 figs. Ready November. $8.00 


Jamieson & Kay: A TEXTBOOK OF SURGICAL PHYSIOLOGY 
631 pp., 233 figs. (8 in col.). Ready October. $11.00 


Kelsall & Crabb: LYMPHOCYTES AND MAST CELLS 
450 pp., 31 figs. L.C.C.C. No. 59-13510. Ready November. $8.00 


Kunkler & Rains; TREATMENT OF CANCER IN CLINICAL PRACTICE 
840 pp., 513 figs. (12 in col.) Ready January. $19.00 


Roaf & Kirkaldy-Willis: SURGICAL TREATMENT OF BONE AND JCINT 
TUBERCULOSIS 
145 pp., 175 figs. Ready November. $7.00 


Skerman: GUIDE TO THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE GENERA OF : 
BACTERIA—With Methods and Digests of Generic Characteristics 
275 pp., 31 pls. Paper bound. L.C.C.C. No. 59-13736. $5.50 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
G/ GY’ GG’ G/ 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 





Recent Releases 


Smith 
PRINCIPLES OF DISABILITY 
EVALUATION 


Here is welcome assistance for the general 
practitioner or the specialist called upon to 
make evaluations of disability. It presents 
the philosophy and logic underlying 2 sound 
understanding of the nature of disability, 
describes and evaluates all types of disa- 
bility, and provides ready help in making 
evaluations which are medically accurate 
and legally acceptable. 


210 Pages 2 IMustrations WEW, 1958 $7.00 


Gibbs 
MOLECULES AND MENTAL 
HEALTH 


This book is the outgrowth of two recent 
conferences of the Brain Research Founda- 
tion at which prominent experts discussed 
the important potential applications of the 
latest information on the chemistry of the 
brain. Opening new pathways to the under- 
standing of the etiology and treatment of 
mental illness, the book’s two major sections 
focus attention on “Amines in Relation to 
Brain Function,” and “ACTH Treatment 
of Hypsarhythmia.”’ 

100 Pages Tables and \ustrations NEW, 1088 $475 


Cross 


THE PREPARATION OF 
MEDICAL LITERATURE 


Written by a medical writer of 25 years’ ex- 
perience, this is a welcome “‘how-to-do-it”’ 
book for the busy doctor with material to 
prepare for publication. Reflecting current 
and generally accepted procedures, it covers 

, gathering material, writing, style 
and styling, charts, graphs, illustration, 
editing, proofreading, indexing and prepar- 
ing new editions. Concise, informative, to 
the point. 
4) Pages 


Hartmann and Gilles 


ROENTGENOLOGIC DIAGNOSIS 
IN OPHTHALMOLOGY 


A new reference giving comprehensive 
coverage of the. problems involving inter- 
relationships between ophthalmology and 
roentgenology. Considers ail areas impor- 
tant in ophthalmologic diagnosis and gives 
the roentgenologic technics most appropri - 
ate to each. The ophthalmologist will find 
many diagnostic difficulties alleviated and 
findings more easily validated; the roent- 
genologist will find many valuable new and 
helpful methods for solving complex X-ray 
problems. 


362 Text Pages 437 \Mustrations To be Published Fall, 1958 


Sauer 
MANUAL OF SKIN DISEASES 


A new text containing only that material 
which students and general practitioners 
must know for diagnosis and treatment of 
common skin diseases. For convenience, 
Part I contains chapters which give the 
salient points of each disease, differential 
diagnosis, and treatment. Part Il is a Dic- 
tionary-Index to all dermatology including 
most rare diseases—an arrangement which 
permits the first part to be unencuifbered 
by the rare diseases, yet provides a compre- 
hensive directory to all dermatology. 


270 Pages = =—s-151 Figures and 26 Color Plates = 8©WEW, 1958 $8.75 


Laborit 
STRESS AND CELLULAR 
FUNCTION 


A unified approach to the problems of injury 
and resuscitation in which pharmacology is 
combined with a wide variety of biologic, 
hormonal and physical therapeutic agents. 
The information on similarities in systemic 
reaction to various kinds of injury lead to a 
clearer understanding of the management 
of these injuries and the restoration of sys- 
temic functional harmony. 


About 275 Pages 1 Uustrations To be Published Fall, 1958 


J.B. Lippincott Company 


East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
In Canada: 4866 Western Avenue, Montreal 6, P.Q. 


8564 








